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A CHAMPION OF THE FOOTHILLS 

CHAPTER I 
OFF TO CAMP 

A GREAT farm wagon rolled out of Silas 
Higgins's log barn in the twilight of early 
morning, passed around the little log 
house, and drew up before the door. Silas 
Higgins himself was driving, and all about him 
were piled boxes and bundles and camp duffel of 
many sorts, while the rear end of the wagon was 
bedded deep with hay and blankets. Before the 
driver could call out, the cabin door flew open, 
an oblong of yellow light stood out against the 
darkness, and the bear hunters came pouring 
forth. They were headed by Ned Higgins, 
who came dancing excitedly down to the wagon, 
his manner telling as plainly as words could have 
told, that this was his first hunt. 

"If a bear comes after you, Ned,** called out 
Judge Andrews, "what will you do — ^you and your 
pop-gun?** And the Judge*s eyes twinkled mer- 
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rily as he looked at the sturdy lad of fourteen 
who stood before him with a battered .22 calibre 
Winchester in his hand. 

Ned looked ruefully, almost spitefully, at the 
little rifle, then answered with spirit: "What 
would you do if a bear got after you ?*' 

"Shoot the bear, of course,** said the Judge. 
"But that's a different matter. My gun is a bear 
gun. You couldn't kill a bear with that play- 
thing of yours." 

"Just what I told him," growled Silas Higgins. 
"Just what I told him. He'll only be a nuisance 
round camp." Then turning in his seat, Ned's 
father added : "You'd better stay to home." 

All the joy went out of Ned's face. "You 
promised I could go," he pleaded. 

"What's the difference?" returned his father. 
"You can go some other time." 

"That's what you always say," replied Ned, 
his eyes growing moist. 

"When you are older and can do your share 
you can go all right," said Mr. Higgins. "You'd 
only be a nuisance now." 

"But I agreed to cut the wood, fetch the water, 
and wash the dishes," protested Ned. "And 
besides, you promised." 

*Tfes, I know you agreed to work," sneered Mr. 
Higgins, "but you'd do it just like you hoe com." 
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"No, I wouldn't," insisted Ned. 'Tou know I 
hate farming. But I want to go hunting and that 
makes a difference. FU do everything right. 
Honest I will.'* In despair the lad turned to 
Judge Andrews. "I've never been on a hunt," 
he pleaded, "and I want to go, bad." He was 
trying manfully to keep the tears back. 

"See here, Higgins," said the Judge, "if you 
promised this lad that he could go, that settles it. 
A promise is a promise." 

Then turning to Ned, the Judge said with a 
smile: "Hop in here with me, Ned. We'll hold 
down the back of the wagon." 

Judge Andrews looked as though he could hold 
down 'most anything. He was tall, broad- 
shouldered, powerful, with a magnificent head and 
a smile like sunshine — a regal sort of man whose 
word was law. He climbed over a wheel. Ned, 
with a grateful glance at him, scrambled over 
the tail-board. In a minute the two were wrapped 
in blankets and snuggled down in the hay, for the 
October air was cold and frosty. 

The Judge's law partner, Samuel Worthington, 
climbed in beside them. Wentworth Dean and 
Franklin Chase, two other friends of Judge 
Andrews, got aboard, and last of all came Al 
Jordan, the cook. 

Striking though Judge Andrews was in appear- 
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ance, in that respect he nevertheless stood second 
to Al. But the cook attracted attention through 
picturesqueness rather than good looks. He, too, 
was tall and powerful. His black eyes glowed 
like coals of fire. His great head was crowned 
by a mass of hair as black as the Judge's was 
white. A huge, drooping moustache half hid the 
strong, square jaw. But what instantly riveted 
one's attention was a great scar running lengthwise 
of Al's left cheek, and the bent bridge of his nose, 
together with the wooden peg that projected from 
his right trousers leg in place of a foot. A 
muscular giant the cook had been, and all these 
disfigurements were reminders of the time he 
broke a log jam so dangerous that nobody else 
would touch it. But though he walked on a 
wooden leg, Al Jordan never seemed to anybody 
like a cripple. He could use his artificial limb bet- 
ter than most people can use their real ones. He 
could gallop along in a clumsy way as fast as most 
sprinters can run. He was as powerful as ever he 
had been; and his endurance had won for him the 
nickname of "Hickory," though people liked him so 
much for his genial, kindly ways that almost every- 
body aflFectionately called him by his real name. 

In a minute or two each hunter was tucked in 
his blanket and nestled down in the hay. The 
guns and other pieces of personal luggage were 
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stowed away, and the party was ready to start. 
Mrs. Higgins, with a shawl held round her shoul- 
ders, was standing in the doorway watching them. 
She was perfectly outlined against the light within, 
and the hunters could not fail to note how thin 
and worn her figure appeared. 

"Good-bye, Mrs. Higgins,** called Judge 
Andrews. "We appreciate your kindness more 
than we can tell.** 

"Indeed we do," chorused the others in the hay. 

Judge Andrews called a second "good-bye," 
and lifted his hat in courtly fashion. His friends 
did likewise. Silas Higgins never turned in his 
seat. The only word that came from him was a 
growl at his horses. Ned watched these strange 
men critically. As the horses started, he called 
"good-bye, mother," and lifted his cap in imita- 
tion of the men beside him. 

For years the four men in the hay had slipped 
away from their offices in New York City on the 
day before the bear season opened in Pennsylvania, 
and journeyed to the little log home of Silas 
Higgins in the foothills of the Alleghanies for a 
week's hunting. Each October, as long as Ned 
could remember, these men had gone off, with 
his father and some neighbours, to the camp in 
the mountains. And just so long had Ned been 
eagerly waiting the time when he could be one 
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of the party and visit the magic camp he had 
heard so much about. Even after Ned had 
secured his father's promise that he should go 
this time, and had borrowed the sorry little rifle 
that the Judge had joked him about, he could 
hardly believe he was really to go. He knew too 
well the nature of his father's promises. But 
now every obstacle was passed. He was actually 
on his way to the camp in the forest. He could 
hardly believe it was true. 

I The trip meant so much to Ned that he fell 
silent under the spell of it. To him this was more 
than a mere hunting trip. It was almost his 
first journey anywhere. Though he lived on the 
edge of the forest, he had never penetrated far 
into its depths. His only bits of travel had con- 
sisted of Saturday visits to the nearest village. 
In all his life he had never been twenty miles 
from the little log house. He had longed to see 
the places and things he read about and heard 
people talk about, but in winter he was busy 
at school and with his chores, and in summer he 
had to work, with hoe or pitchfork or rake, from 
twilight to dark. It seemed to him that he did 
nothing but work, work, work; and in return he 
got enough to eat and such clothes as his mother 
could make from his father's worn-out garments. 
No wonder he hated farming. 
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Ned's home, for a place so accessible, was 
strangely isolated. The little log house stood in 
a notch in the foothills, only a few miles back 
from the curving Susquehanna. The river valley 
was like a great garden, populous and cultivated. 
Prosperous farms filled it. There were villages 
here and there. Not many miles distant stood 
a goodly city. Trains rushed along the river, con- 
necting this peaceful valley with the rest of the 
world. But the Higgins homestead, though so near 
all this life and activity, was shut away from sight 
and sound of it by a spur of a hill. Had the little 
cabin been in the heart of the forest, it could 
hardly have seemed more remote or isolated. 

Here, on this shut-in homestead, Ned had lived 
all his life, just as his ancestors before him had 
lived for three generations. The virgin acres 
had yielded the original Higgins a comfortable 
and easy living. Ned's grandfather, working more 
for others than for himself, had let the farm run 
down. Ned's father was too shiftless to work for 
anybody, himself included. So the buildings had 
fallen into bad condition and the soil had deteri- 
orated until it would hardly raise even weeds. 

Had the place not looked so wretched, the 
Higgins homestead would have been picturesque 
enough. The cleared land occupied most of the 
flat or gently-sloping bottom of the notch. The 
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woodland stretched across a swampy part of the 
notch and up the mountain-sides. A brook 
brawled through the bottom. On every hand rose 
encircling, rugged mountains. One thing alone 
relieved the absolute isolation of the situation. 
Farther up the notch, though shut from sight 
by intervening hills, stood two other houses. 
So the Higginses had two sets of neighbours. 

The road to camp led up the notch past these 
other houses. The first was that of John Arm- 
strong, who, like Silas Higgins, owned a shabby 
little place that he had inherited from his father. 
But as he regularly worked for other men there 
was perhaps some excuse for its shabby ap- 
pearance. 

As the wagon came to the Armstrong house, 
Mr. Higgins drew up his horses. But he had no 
need to call out. The door opened and Mr. 
Armstrong came out, bearing his gun and duffel 
bag. He was warmly greeted by the hunters. 
His wife, and his daughter Irma, a girl of Ned's 
own age, followed him. When Mrs. Armstrong's 
eyes fell on Ned, she called out: "Hello, Ned! 
So you're going bear hunting at last, eh ?" 

"He's going with the bear hunters," corrected 
the Judge, who never could forego a chance to 
tease. "Look at this thing he's got along to shoot 
bears with." And he held up the target-rifle. 
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**Never mind, Ned," spoke up Irma quickly. 
Show them what you can do with it.'* 

"I will," replied Ned stoutly. "I am going to 
shoot a bear with it." 

The wagon rolled off amid a pealof jolly laughter. 
A few minutes later it stopped before the Sheldon 
home — a miserable tumble-down hovel that shel- 
tered "Shiftless Sam Sheldon," as he was called, 
and his wife and seven children. Sheldon and his 
eldest son, Tom, a boy of seventeen, came out 
and got into the wagon. Such of the other 
children as had clothes enough to cover them also 
came out. Ned looked enviously at Tom as the 
latter jumped aboard. Though neither Tom 
nor his father ever worked long at anything, 
they always had fine guns and good fishing-rods, 
and there never was any question about Tom's 
going with the bear hunters. 

Tom found a place near Ned, who moved his 
little rifle to give him room. When Tom saw the 
weapon he laughed, and suggested that a sling 
shot was just as effective on bears, and much 
easier to carry. But he was so good-natured 
in his fun that Ned only laughed with him. 
Tom was always good-natured, and Ned liked 
him very much, despite his shiftlessness. 

The few bramble-covered acres in the Sheldon 
clearing were soon passed and the party immedi- 
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ately found itself in the dense forest. For many 
miles the road crept upward along the bottom of 
the pass. Giant pines towered aloft, and hem- 
locks grew in the deep ravines beneath them, 
making the way dark even at midday. Dense 
thickets of rhododendrons screened the bottoms. 
Rock oaks, maples, and other hardwoods were 
numerous. Just now they were brilliant in their 
fall colours. 

For a time the spell of the forest hushed the 
party. Then the Judge picked up Ned's rifle. 
He looked at it critically. The barrel was fright- 
fully rusted and the stock, which had been broken 
in halves, was bound up with a wrapping of wire. 

"Ned," said the Judge, "where did you buy 
this antique?" 

" Tain't mine," replied Ned. "I borrowed it. 
I ain't got any gun." 

"What! You live where there's hunting all 
the time and have no gun?" 

"Yes," said Ned. 

"How's that? Don't you like to shoot?" 

"Sure," said Ned, "but I can't buy a gun. I 
ain't got any money." 

"Excuse me, Ned," said the Judge, his face 
becoming instantly sober and sympathetic. "I 
didn't think. I suppose money is rather scarce 
out here." 
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"Scarce!" echoed Ned. "We never see any at 

all It takes all dad makes to pay taxes and 
interest on the mortgage. I don't ever have a 
cent. But when I grow up and get away from 
here and get a job in town like Frank Heney, 
I'm going to have a gun and some clothes and 
books, too. And Fm going to buy mother a 
new dress. She ain't had one for 'leven years, she 
says." 

"But you help your father on the farm, don't 
you? And doesn't he give you anything for 
helping?" 

"I work all the time," said Ned. "But the 
land's no good. It won't raise anything. When 
dad gets his interest paid there's nothing left. 
He says if he could go somewhere else and get a 
good piece of land, he'd get along like other folks. 
He says he never had a chance. He got the farm 
from his father, you know." 

The Judge was silent awhile. Presently he 
asked: "How much does your friend Frank 
Heney earn?" 

"Five dollars a week," said Ned, "and he's 
only seventeen. I 'spect he'll be making ten or 
twelve by the time he's a man." 

"And do you think you could buy a gun and 
some clothes on that kind of a salary?" asked the 
Judge. 
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"Sure/' replied Ned. "Why, that's twenty 
dollars a month/* 

"I should think you could make that farming/* 
replied the Judge. 

"I don't believe dad has that much cash in a 
year," said Ned. "We get enough to eat and 
that's all." 

"I must think this over, Ned," said the Judge. 
"I am glad you told me. I had no idea things 
were like that." 

Presently Silas Higgins drew up his panting 
horses. "I guess you'll have to hoof it a bit," he 
said, turning about in his seat. 

The hunters scrambled to the ground, glad of 
an opportunity to stretch their legs and warm up 
a bit, for despite hay and blankets it was chilly. 
The men walked on ahead, and Silas followed at 
the best pace his team could make. Poor, 
scrawny, half starved, his horses were already 
well blown. It was all they could do to drag the 
duffel. The party toiled up the steep slope, with 
frequent halts to rest the horses. After some 
hours they found themselves well toward the 
summit. 

Here they left the highway, which was really 
an abandoned pioneer road that in these days 
saw little travel, and now they turned into a 
moss-covered wood road that led them along 
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the side of the mountain. This road was level 
and the hunters once more climbed into the wagon. 

The trees arched over their heads. The forest 
was so dense that it was gloomy. In eflFect they 
were passing through a leafy tunnel. The moss 
underfoot deadened every sound but the rattle 
of the wagon. As they penetrated deeper into 
the forest they began to catch glimpses of wild 
life. An occasional pheasant rose from the ground 
with startling whir. Birds rustled in the thickets. 
The tracks of small animals were occasionally 
to be seen. Once the party caught the flash of a 
white tail as a deer bounded away. 

After some miles had been passed the road 
began to descend, and presently the hunters 
found themselves on the upper slope of a notch 
that cut through the great ridge. Part way 
down this slope was a little clearing, distinct 
through the leafy tunnel because of the great 
splash of sunlight that illumined it. Within a 
few minutes after sighting the clearing, the 
hunters emerged into the sunlight. The scene 
was familiar to all save Ned. 

As he walked about and looked around him his 
heart swelled with happiness. Here was every- 
thing that he could imagine as belonging to a 
real forest camp. The clearing, some fifty yards 
in width, lay on the sloping side of the mountain. 
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At the centre of the upper edge of the clearing, 
and shaded by a few noble trees left standing 
for that purpose, stood the hunters' cabin. It 
was low but of generous size, built like a pioneer 
home, of squared logs. Across its entire front 
stretched a wide porch roof, though there was no 
flooring beneath it. The door was in the exact 
middle of the cabin front, under the porch roof. 

Standing in the doorway, with his back to the 
cabin, Ned looked out through the clearing over 
a vast wilderness. Mountains and valleys 
stretched away in successive waves, like ocean 
combers, as far as the eye could see ; for the camp 
was high on the main ridge of the Alleghanies. 
But this forest sea, instead of being pure green, 
was now a flashing expanse of myriad colours. 
The vision before him made Ned catch his breath. 

Under the porch roof, to one side of the door, 
stood a rough table with benches, where, in pleasant 
weather, the campers ate. At one side of the 
clearing a great spring gushed forth from under 
a giant hemlock, and the water went singing away 
among rocks and trees to join the brook in the 
bottom. 

When Ned's father unlocked the heavy pad- 
lock and opened the cabin door, Ned's heart 
jumped with delight. At the back of the cabin, 
immediately opposite the door, was a great stone 
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fireplace, with a magnificent pair of antlers 
spreading above it, and white sand strewn on the 
rough floor before it. On either side of the fire- 
place small deer horns were fastened in the wall, 
evidently to hold guns and cartridge-belts. At 
either end of the cabin were two tiers of bunks, 
with lockers and chests beneath the lower tier. 
At each end of the cabin, moreover, a window was 
set, at some distance above the upper bunks. 
These windows were now closed by heavy wooden 
shutters, which Mr. Armstrong opened and 
fastened back, thus flooding the interior of the 
cabin with light. On the front wall, at either 
side of the door, were more pegs of deer horn, 
obviously intended for the reception of coats, 
sweaters, and other wearing apparel. Rough 
but easy chairs foretold comfort before the great 
fireplace, and the hay mattresses and pillows in 
the bunks gave promise that the nightly slumbers 
would be restful. 

No sooner was the cabin opened than there 
was great stir and activity among the campers. 
Each man brought his duffel from the wagon, 
and threw it in his bunk until such time as he 
could open his pack and distribute his belongings 
properly. 

Al took some boxes from a corner of the room, 
carried them outside, and fastened them one 
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above the other against the wall of the cabin, 
under the porch roof. These formed his cupboard. 
Each had a hinged lid, which could be locked. 
A curious metal thing that stood near the boxes 
proved to be a collapsible sheet-iron stove. 
This Al set up in front of the cupboard and just 
at the outer edge of the porch. A rough board 
table was taken out and placed between stove and 
cupboard, for Al to work on. Thus he could cook 
under one side of the porch roof while the campers 
ate under the other side. It was a most con- 
venient arrangement. In stormy weather, Al 
said, he set his stove up in the fireplace and the 
men ate indoors, the table being carried within. 

When all the duffel had been removed from the 
wagon, Mr. Higgins climbed to the driver's seat 
again, and drove around behind the cabin, where 
Ned saw what he had not previously noticed — a 
short wood road leading to a little log barn 
that stood among the trees at some distance from 
the cabin. Ned ran along this road in advance 
of the team and found the barn to be a stout, 
snug little structure, just large enough for the 
horses. In the rear of the barn was a kind of lean- 
to, built of poles and thatched with bark, to shelter 
the wagon. 

While Ned was examining the place he heard 
the sound of an axe; and remembering his 
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promise to do the camp work, he raced back to 
the cabin and got his own axe, to assist Al in 
preparing the dinner. He chopped rapidly for 
several minutes, and the sound of the sharp 
strokes echoed and re-echoed through the forest. 
Ned carried several huge armfuls of wood and 
stacked them beside Al's little stove. Then he 
seized two buckets and ran over to the spring and 
brought them back dripping with the cold, 
sparkling water. 

Meantime Al had been opening boxes and 
bundles and piling his little cupboard full of 
cans and packages and dishes. He had a fire 
going in no time, and presently the aroma of 
coffee »id the odour of sizzling bacon and frying 
eggs filled the air, whetting appetites that were 
already more than sharp. Almost before Ned 
could get the dishes set about the table, Al had 
the dinner cooked. He grabbed a pan and beat 
vigorously on it with a knife-handle. In another 
minute the members of the party were seated 
at the table, the Judge said a short grace, and Al's 
savoury viands began to disappear with a rapidity 
that threatened the camp with a speedy lack 
of supplies. 

Meantime the sun had passed the meridian 
and was shining down with pleasant warmth. 
To Ned it seemed as though the sun were smiling 
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at the little party, but that must have been merely 
because he was so happy. As he leaned back in 
his seat, with his shoulders against the cabin wall, 
and looked out over the wonderful scene before 
him — from which the sun had driven all the mist, 
and which now stood out in detailed sharpness 
under the genial glow — ^he thought that he had 
never been so happy in all his life. Never had he 
seen anything half so wonderful as the view before 
him. He was glad to see more of these great 
men from the city. And best of all, he had at 
last achieved his ambition to go on a bear hunt; 
for after dinner the hunters were to make their 
first try for a trophy. 



CHAPTER II 
NED GETS HIS BEAR 

WHILE Ned and Al were cleaning the 
dinner dishes, the hunters opened 
their packs, stowed away their lug- 
gage, and got out their guns. Judge Andrews 
and his three friends had modern high-powered 
rifles — ^the best that money could buy. The 
Sheldons had very good weapons. The others had 
old-fashioned, muzzle-loading rifles, but Al's was 
well kept, polished and oiled, while Mr. Higgins's 
was rusty and battered. Like his farm and almost 
everything else that he owned, Mr. Higgins had 
inherited this weapon from his father. Evidently 
it had been neglected like his other possessions. 

When the dishes were done, Al got out his gun 
and Ned started toward his bunk for his little 
"twenty-two." 

"No use o' your gettin' out that pop-gun," 
said Mr. Higgins. "Jack Armstrong seen a fresh 
bear track as we come in, and we're goin* to trail 
the critter that made it. We can't have you 
around with that plaything." 

21 
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Ned turned to the wall to hide the tears that 
came into his eyes. 

Judge Andrews, more considerate than the lad*s 
father, said kindly, "I'm sorry, Ned, but it will be 
better for you to remain in camp. We may 
come to close quarters with that brute, and you 
would not only be useless with that toy gun, 
but you might get hurt. You stay here this 
time, Ned, and keep camp." And when the big- 
hearted Judge saw the moist eyes and the quiver- 
ing lip of the lad before him, he added : "I give 
you my word, Ned, that you shall have a taste of 
hunting, even if I have to take you myself." 

With this cold comfort Ned tried to solace him- 
self. He bit his lip hard and fought back the 
tears manfully. But he was grievously disap- 
pointed. 

The hunters filed out of the cabin. 

" Never mind, Ned, " said Tom. " Me and you'll 
go huntin' by ourselves to-morrow, an' you can 
use my gun." 

Ned cast a grateful glance at Tom, but could 
not trust himself to speak. He did not want to 
break down before these strangers. 

Al took a sharp look at the lad, and his eyes 
grew very soft. Of a sudden he exclaimed in his 
great rumbling bass: "By ginger cooky! It's a 
good thing I thought o' that in time, or you fellers 
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wouldn't a* had no supper/* Then he turned back 
and hung his long rifle on a deer horn. 

"What's the matter?" called back the hunters. 

"Nothin'/' said Al, laconically. "Jes' thought 
0' somethin' I was a-goin' to get for supper." 
And when the hunters began to protest, he added, 
"You jes' go on without me. If I don't §tay here 
and do a little work, you fellers will go hungry 
to-night. " 

The hunters disappeared on the wood road. 
But Al, instead of busying himself at his cupboard, 
sat down on the doorstep and leaned lazily against 
the doorjamb. If he had really intended to pre- 
pare anything for supper, he was strangely for- 
getful. 

"Did I ever tell you about Bob Gray and Bushy 
Run lumber camp?" he said. "We used to call 
him 'Lumberjack Bob.' " 

"No," said Ned, brightening instantly at the 
prospect of one of Al's stories. 

"Well," said Al, "after we get some wood cut, 
FU tell you about him. You don't want to spend 
all your time in camp like a drudge. Get your axe 
and we can cut enough wood in a few minutes to 
last the whole week." 

They got their axes and attacked some dead 
trees behind the cabin. Ned's eyes opened wide 
as he watched Al swing his axe. Well kept, like 
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his long rifle, Ars keen-edged blade bit through the 
wood and sent the chips flying in a shower. Ned 
did his best to keep pace with the big fellow. 
The pile of chopped wood grew and grew until 
there was enough for the entire week. Ned 
stacked as much of this as possible close to Al's 
stove, where the porch roof would keep it dry* 
By the time this was done Ned was as happy as 
ever. Al gave him no time to remember his 
disappointment. 

"Suppose you lay a fire in the cabin,*' said Al. 
"The boys will be glad of a warm comer when 
they get in." 

Ned carried an armful of wood into the cabin 
and threw it down by the fireplace. Then he 
looked around for something inflammable to put 
under his wood. 

"Take this," suggested Al, untying a bundle 
done up in a newspaper and tossing Ned the 
wrapper. 

Ned tore several sheets from the newspaper, 
crumpled them up, and put some kindling on top 
of them. Then he fashioned a cone of heavier 
wood around the kindling, and piled extra logs 
by the fireplace. It needed only the scratching of 
a match to start a roaring blaze. The surplus 
kindling and the unused paper Ned carried out. 
As he was about to lay them by Al's cooking stove. 
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his eye fell on the headline of a story in the paper, 
called: "The Boy Hunters of the Andes/* 

"I'll keep that," said Ned to himself, folding 
the paper and thrusting it into his pocket. 

It was now mid-aftemoon. The hot autumn 
sun had changed the chill of morning to a warmth 
that was almost oppressive. A profound silence 
was over everything. The forest was as still as 
death. The only sound audible was the occa- 
sional rustling of the drying leaves as the wind 
blew intermittently up the face of the mountain. 

Ned and Al sat down on the step in the sunshine, 
which streamed in under the porch roof. 

"Now tell me about Lumberjack Bob," said 
Ned. 

Al leaned back lazily. "I hain't no time to tell 
you all about him," he said, "but I was thinkin* 
that maybe you and Bob might be pretty much 
alike. You see Bob wanted to spend the winter 
at his dad's lumber camp up the river a piece, 
and there didn't nobody want him around. But 
Bob made hisself so useful, and the men got so 
fond o' him, and he saved the camp from bustin' 
up so slick, that afore the lumberin' was over, 
everybody swore by Bob." 

Ned looked at Al quizzically. He was puzzled. 
"That's no story," he said. "Tell me what Bob 
did." 
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"Not now," rejoined Al. "He done too much. 
But you see he made the men respect and like 
him. Now I was jes' a-thinkin' that if me and 
you, or perhaps jes' you, could get somethin' in 
the way o' game, we'd kind a' have it on the others. 
They hain't got nothin*. We'd have heard their 
guns if they had. And they won't get nothin'. 
Now if you could get somethin' when they don't, 
there wouldn't be no more talk o' your bein' a 
nuisance, would there ? " 

"No," said Ned, his eyes lighting up. 

"Then I'll tell you what we'll do," said Al. "I 
got to stay here and get that supper ready. But 
you take my rifle and see if you can't get a pheas- 
ant or someth*a'. I'll put some shot in it for you. 
Be right nice i^^u could surprise 'em, eh ?" 

Ned jumped upSpth alacrity. Then he stood 
for a moment, uncert^^In. "I'll see if I can shoot 
something," he said, "but I'm going to take my 
own rifle. They made fun of it, and I'm going to 
show them what I can do with it." 

"That's the spirit^ o' ^^(>^ lad," said Al, return- 
ing his weapon to its deer horn. "I reckon you 
can't hit nothin' with that thing, but you can try. 
And if you do, then you can have your little bit o' 
fun. Good luck to you." • 

Ned shoved a long rifle cartridge into the little 
Winchester and slipped into the forest. 
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"Notice which way the wind's blowin* and the 
lay 0' the land," Al called after him, "or you may 
get lost. Be careful or they'll have somethin' 
else to tease you about." 

That put Ned on his mettle. He took careful 
note of wind and sun and picked out a few dis- 
tinguishing marks by which he could locate the 
region of the camp. Then he began cautiously 
to thread his way through the forest. For a long 
time he went straight away from camp, or as 
nearly straight as he could go, for unconsciously 
he got farther and farther down the hill. For a 
long time he saw no game. Then suddenly a 
pheasant got up, almost from under his feet. The 
unexpected noise and whir set his heart to beating 
wildly. Before he could grip himself and get a 
bead on the bird, it had darted behind an inter- 
vening cover of oak leaves and was lost to sight. 
Ned berated himself soundly for missing his chance. 
"rU be ready for the next one," he said deter- 
minedly. 

But there was no next one. Rod after rod Ned 
slipped cautiously along, but nothing stirred. 
When he had been gone from camp perhaps an 
hour, he turned back. He decided that he would 
work his way diagonally downhill until he came 
to the little stream made by the spring at the 
camp. Then he would ascend the course of the 
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run and so complete a triangular route. It was 
a good piece of woodcraft. So Ned doubled on 
his track and began to work his way down the 
slope. 

[_ He had gone farther than he thought and it 
proved to be a much longer distance back to the 
little stream than he had anticipated. The very 
care necessary to make no noise made the way 
seem longer than it really was. Ned kept sturdily 
on, though he was beginning to be both tired and 
hungry. The forest seemed destitute of life. It 
was so silent and deserted that it began to oppress 
him. After a time a faint sound came to his ears. 
Ned stopped and listened. At first he could not 
tell what the sound was. Then he knew it to be 
the splash of water. He was nearing the brook. 
As he proceeded, the splashing grew louder. He 
bent his steps toward the sound, for it was most 
inviting, so hot had he become. Presently he 
made out a great blotch of sunshine, indicating an 
opening in the leafy cover. The tinkle of water 
seemed to come from this spot. A few rods 
brought him to the place. 

Ned had worked his way down the mountain 
much farther than he reaHsed. In fact he was 
almost at the bottom of the notch, as his eye would 
have told him had he been a little more expe- 
rienced in wood lore. The vegetation had become 
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very dense and of the kind peculiar to the bottoms. 

Great thickets of rhododendrons made it dark 

and impossible to see for any distance, while 

tangles of ferns made it thick underfoot. The 

patch of sunlight came where a giant oak had 

fallen prostrate, carrying with it a number of 

smaller trees, and so making a hole in the roof of 

the forest. 

Just at this point, also, the little brook fell 

over a rock, making the plashing sound that had 

» 

lured Ned thither. At the foot of the rock the 
water had dug a basm, in which the little ripples 
danced and sparkled in the sun. This little pool 
was perhaps four or five feet wide and twice as 
long. It was deep and the bottom was of pure 
white sand. It looked so attractive that Ned sat 
down on the end of a log to watch the dancing 
water. 

He was hot and very tired. The murmur of 
the stream made him drowsy. Had he been or- 
dinarily alert, he would have noticed a narrow, 
well-defined line, like a little footpath not twenty 
feet from where he sat, that led from the lower 
end of the sunny pool down the slope into the shade 
of a dense thicket. But Ned was suddenly so 
sleepy that he thought only of getting a little rest 
before he began his climb to camp. He selected 
a comfortable spot in the shade of some bushes, 
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and sat down with his back against a tree, to watch 
the little pool. 

Of course he fell asleep. He had been astir 
since long before daylight, and his heavy eyelids 
soon went shut. How long he slept he never 
knew. Suddenly he awoke with a start, be- 
wildered. At first he did not know where he was. 
He had an ill-defined sense of having heard a 
noise. He listened .tt He could hear nothing but 
the stirring of the leaves in the fitful wind. The 
breeze struck him in the face and felt pleasant on 
his hot cheeks. His head was nodding again, 
when once more he heard a noise. This time there 
could be no mistake. He had heard the sharp 
snap of a breaking stick. Ned was wide awake 
in an instant. He sat up sharp, but was mindful 
to make no noise. At the same time he cautiously 
cocked his rifle. 

Other crackling sounds followed the first snap- 
ping of brush. Evidently something was behind 
the thicket at the end of the runway from the 
pool. The sun had shifted now so that its rays 
fell distinctly on this thicket and lighted up the 
path hitherto unnoticed. Now Ned saw it with 
amazement. Looking at it sharply, he noticed 
the tracks of animals. Some were very large. 
While Ned was studying them, he became con- 
scious of a shuffling sound. He held his breath 
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iTid listened. Something was coming stealthily 
:hrough the rhododendron thicket, evidently 
along the runway. Ned's heart began to beat 
hard and fast. Suppose it should be a bear. 
What would he do if it really were a bear ? Ned 
thought of the big footprints. He had never seen 

a bear track, but . There was a kind of snuffle 

or sneeze and a great black head suddenly ap- 
peared at the edge of the thicket. There was no 
longer any question as to what was coming. It 
was a bear. 

Ned's heart stopped beating for a second, and 
he could feel his scalp creep. The bear was hardly 
more than forty feet away from him. Instead of 
coming out of the thicket, the animal stopped, 
only his head in the sunlight, and surveyed the 
opening before him, just as a skulking Indian 
might examine a clearing before venturing out of 
the forest cover. Ned sat rigid behind the screen 
of bushes. He was too badly frightened to move. 

But though his body was motionless his brain 
was working fast. He was trying to think what 
to do. He realised that he could not get away 
unobserved, and if he attempted to run he knew 
the bear could get him before he had gone a hun- 
dred feet. He didn't dare shoot the bear, for now 
he realised only too keenly the truth of Judge 
Andrews's remark that he "couldn't kill a bear 
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with that plaything." If he hit the bear it would 
only anger the animal instead of injuring it. But 
something had to be done. Fortunately the wind, 
blowing up the hill, had been a protection to Ned, 
but a sudden gust might veer about at any moment 
and betray him. 

Suddenly the bear stretched out his fore paw 
and started for the pool. It was now or never. 
As suddenly the thought flashed through Ned's 
mind, "Hit him in the eye. A * twenty-two' will 
kill him there as well as a bear gun." 

Ned's indecision dropped from him like a cloak. 
Now that he knew what to do, he was suddenly 
cool. With quick deliberation he raised the little 
rifle. The motion betrayed his presence to the 
bear. Startled in his turn, the bear raised his 
head and stood for an instant looking straight at 
Ned. The sun shining in the animal's eyes per- 
haps dazzled it somewhat. That second was 
enough. Ned thrust his rifle clear of the bushes, 
took quick aim and fired. There was a little 
crack — nothing at all like the thunderous roar 
that ought to go with the killing of a bear — and 
the animal gave a convulsive leap forward, then 
sank to the earth. 

Fear again seized Ned. He wanted to run. 
But the bear did not stir and Ned's self-possession 
came back. He ejected the empty shell and slipped 
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another cartridge into his rifle. Then very slowly, 
with rifle aimed at bruin's eye, he walked toward 
the prostrate animal. There was no motion. He 
came up close, and gingerly touched the creature 
with his rifle barrel. Then he pushed it. Then 
with his foot Ned rolled the bear's head over. 
His bullet had gone true. The animal's left eye 
had been shot out. The bit of lead had evidently 
gone clear through the bear's brain. Death had 
been instantaneous. 

When Ned knew that the bear was really dead, 
he became greatly excited. "I got him! I got 
him!" he shouted aloud. Then he went tearing 
up the slope to tell the news. Kept up by his 
excitement, he ran rod after rod up the steep side 
of the mountain. He kept on until he was almost 
exhausted. Then walking, running, crawling, 
scrambling through thickets and over rocks, he 
pushed on up the steep hillside, until, at last, 
almost exhausted, he stumbled into the clear- 
ing. 

"I got him! I got him!" shouted Ned as soon 
as he caught sight of the camp. The sound of his 
voice brought Al out of the cabin. 

"You got him?" questioned Al. "What did 
you get ? " 

"A bear," said Ned. "I shot him in the eye." 

"And did he chase you up the mountain?" 
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asked Al. "You look as though something had 
chased you. " 

"He's dead," protested Ned. "I shot him 
dead." 

"Humph!" said Al. "It's likely." 

But by and by Ned convinced him. Then Al's 
eyes began to shine. "S'pose we could git him 
up here?" he asked. 

"I don't see how," said Ned. "He's awful 
big.*' 

"I'd jes' like to show them fellers somethin'," 
said Al. "Come on." And he went stumping 
down the mountain-side. 

There by the pool lay the bear sure enough. 
"You sure done it, bud, you sure did," said the 
generous woodsman, taking more pleasure in 
his young friend's achievement than he would 
have done had he shot the beast himself. "Now 
we'll show them fellers a thing or two. We'll see 
if they'll kid us any more about our * pop-gun,' 
eh?" 

He took a front and a hind paw in his massive 
fists and lifted the great beast clear of the ground. 
"Weighs about two hundred and twenty-five 
pounds as near as I can guess," he said. "Now 
help me shoulder this animal." And in a twinkling 
the giant had the dead bear on his back. 

How any human being, particularly one with a 
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wooden leg, could ever carry that enormous car- 
cass up a steep mountain is beyond explanation* 
Yet Al not only did it, but accomplished the feat 
with seeming ease, stopping only a few times to 
rest. No wonder he had been known in the lum- 
ber camps as the "iron man." 

By the time Ned and Al got back to the cabin 
it was twilight. "Good!** said Al, when he found 
that the others had not yet returned. "We'll 
give them a little surprise.*' 

He got a stout rope from a locker in the cabin, 
noosed one end around the bear's upper jaw, 
passed the rope over a limb of one of the oaks that 
shaded the cabin, and drew the bear up until its 
hind feet swung well clear of the ground. Thus 
stretched out, the beast looked enormous. Its 
nose was nearly seven feet in air. In the twilight it 
dangled before the cabin like some awful black 
monster. 

"Lay a fire out there in that ring of stones," 
commanded Al, pointing to the old-time site of 
the camp-fire in front of the cabin. "That feller 
will look fine in the firelight," and he slapped the 
shaggy black carcass with his hand. "Besides^ 
we'll have to light the boys to camp. It'll be dark 
in a few minutes." 



CHAPTER III 
A NIGHT OF TRIUMPH 

NED had hardly got his pile of wood ready 
for the torch when three rifle-shots rang 
out in quick succession. "They're com- 
ing" said Al. "That's our old signal. Light your 
fire." 

Ned touched a match to the wood and in a 
minute the flames were leaping high. He piled 
on some logs, and the flames rose higher and higher, 
lighting up all the clearing, and throwing into 
sharp relief against the forest background the 
picturesque cabin and the bear dangling before it. 

Meantime Al had started his little stove, and 
flames and sparks began to shoot out of the top 
of the short stove-pipe. In no time the coffee pot 
was boiling and the skillets were sizzling, while the 
smell of coffee and fried ham filled the air. 

"To-morrow we'll have a bear steak," said Al, 

dexterously stirring a great pan of potatoes he was 

frying. "Ever eat bear steak, Ned?" But before 

Ned could reply there was a chorus of whoops 

from the forest. "Listen to 'em," muttered Al. 

36 
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"Yellin' like Indians, and FU bet they ain't got 
even a squirrel." 

He was right, for when the returning hunters 
presently came in sight along the wood road, they 
carried nothing but their guns. 

The wood road entered the clearing at an upper 
corner, so that the bear, hanging before the cabin, 
could not be seen by the hunters until they were 
close upon it. The Judge, some distance in ad- 
vance of the others, was the first to catch sight 
of the animal. There it hung — huge, black, mag- 
nified by the dancing flames. The Judge was 
too much amazed for words. He rested his rifle 
on the ground and stood gazing at the . bear, 
speechless. 

Al, working at the stove, appeared as indiflFerent 
as though nothing whatever had happened; and 
Ned, taking his cue from Al, tried to appear 
equally so. He made poor work of it, though, for 
he was too happy to contain himself. He could 
hardly wait to tell his story. 

When the Judge found his voice, he said: 
"Where did you get him, Al? He's a monster." 

" Tain't mine," said Al, indifferently, giving 
his potatoes another stir. "Ned got him some- 
where." But any one close by could have seen 
the fun that danced in AVs eyes. 

**Ned got him!" repeated the Judge, more 
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amazed than ever. **Not with that pop-gun?*' 

"Sure!** said Ned, still trying to appear uncon- 
cerned; but the task was too much for him. He 
plunged into an excited story of how he got the 
bear. And be it said to the lad's credit, he told 
the truth. He did not try to make a hero of him- 
self, but said frankly that he had been scared and 
would have run if he could. Inasmuch as he could- 
n't, he had stayed and shot the bear. 

Judge Andrews listened to Ned's story with 
great interest. "Ned," he said, when the tale was 
done, " I want to tell you that you have shown the 
only kind of bravery worth having-the kind that 
overcpmes fear. It isn't half so creditable to do a 
brave thing when you aren't afraid, as it is to feel 
afraid and still make yourself do it. The fellow that 
has that kind of control of himself is a real man." 

Ned was not accustomed to such praise and was 
suddenly abashed. He looked down, embar- 
rassed. Judge Andrews understood and changed 
his tone. "Ned," he said, his eyes twinkling, "I 
must admit that the joke is on me. Instead of 
my taking you hunting, I guess I'll have to ask 
you to take me." 

Meantime the other hunters had come up and 
were looking admiringly at the bear. They had 
not heard the quiet little conversation between the 
Judge and Ned. 
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"Where'd you get him, Al?" demanded Tom 
Sheldon. 

"Ned shot him/' replied Al, giving the potatoes 
another stir. 

"Not with that pocket-piece o' his'nP* ejacu- 
lated the astonished Tom. 
"Yep!'' said Al. 

"Well, rU be teetotally flabbergasted!" said 
Tom. Then turning to Ned, he said: "You 
lucky little sinner, shake hands." Andwhen they 
had shaken hands, he went on: "Wasn't you 
scar't? I'd a' been scar't pea-green if I'd a' met 
a bear with nothin' but that five-o'clock-tea out- 
fit." 

Ned laughed and repeated his story of the killing 
of the bear. The hunters crowded around and 
listened. When Ned finished, his father said: 
"Well, I must say you didn't do so bad as you 
might, even if you are my son." 

That was the nearest to commendation of any- 
thing Ned could remember ever to have heard his 
father say to him. All in all, he was a very happy 
boy. 

Presently the Judge said, " Al, if you don't get 
that supper ready soon, I'll go out and begin on 
that bear. I'm almost starved to death." 

"I've got some pills for people with your con> 
plaint," laughed Al. He dived into his pil« of 
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supplies and brought out some shining/ rosy- 
cheeked apples. "Here," he called, "eat these 
and be quiet." And he began to throw them to 
the hunters. 

Judge Andrews took a bite of his apple and called 
our, "What is this, Al, and where did you get it?" 

"Knowed it would fix you," laughed Al. 
"That's a Smokehouse apple. We raise 'em up 
on these Pennsylvania hills and there ain't none 
better." 

"I should say not," said the Judge. "But 
where did you get them ? " 

"Oh, Mrs. Higgins put 'em in. They're off your 
trees, ain't they, Silas?" 

"Yep," was the reply. 

The Judge turned to Mr. Higgins. "You have 
a fortune in that apple," he said. "I'd pay big 
prices for apples like these and so would lots of 
other New Yorkers. I pay eight dollars a barrel 
for apples not half so good as these. Why don't 
you work up a trade for them?" 

"Oh! What's the use?" said Mr. Higgins. 
"The worms gits in 'em, and you city folks won't 
eat no wormy apples. 'Tain't worth while." 

" But you could spray them and keep the worms 
out," urged the Judge. 

" 'Tain't no use," replied Mr. Higgins, and the 
subject was dropped. 
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Just tfien Al beat vigorously on a tin pan and 
there was a rush for the table. Ned's little rifle 
was still standing against the wall. Judge An- 
drews picked it up, and standing at the head of 
the table, said in a deep voice, ^^ I propose that we 
lay the lad's rifle on the antlers. Who votes ayei '* 

A unanimous chorus of ayes was the response, 
even Mr. Higgins joining in heartily. The Judge 
carried the little weapon into the cabin, the other 
hunters trailing behind him. Before the fireplace 
they grouped themselves in a semicircle. The 
Judge raised the little Winchester and laid it on 
the spreading antlers. Then he turned to Ned. 

''Shake, comrade,'' he said, and held out his 
hand. 

In deep bewilderment Ned shook in turn the 
hand of each of his fellows. Then he was led to 
the head of the table and placed in Judge Andrews's 
seat. After the meal some ink was brought out 
and on one of the smaller of the fourteen prongs 
of the antlers was written: "Ned Higgins — 
October 15, 191 1 — bear." Ned climbed on a 
chair to read what was written. Then he saw 
what he had not previously noticed. Eight other 
prongs bore names and dates — ^the names of his 
eight comrades and the dates of their "kills." 

"Now," said the Judge, when it was all over, 
"there will never be any further question about 
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your joining the hunt. You are a full-fledged 
member of this camp, and you have earned your 
admission by your own bravery and, I might add, 
your pop-gun." 

Ned turned away, embarrassed, hardly able to 
realise the astounding truth — that henceforth 
he came to the camp on no one's tolerance. He 
had a right there — just as good a right as any- 
body's. 

While he was helping Al to clean the supper 
dishes, the big cook smiled at him affectionately. 
"Ye done yourself proud," said he. "I jes' had a 
hunch you might get somethin' with that stinger 
o' your'n; but honest, Ned, I never dreamed you'd 
get a bear. You sure had the luck. You must 
have seen a hoot-owl lately, did you. Now go 
listen to them others tell how they didrCt do it." 



CHAPTER IV 
NED MAKES A DISCOVERY 

THE story of the other hunters was as brief 
as their hunt had been unsuccessful. 
They had gone up the wood road to the 
point where Mr. Armstrong had seen the bear 
track. The track was unmistakable, but it soon 
vanished. All the afternoon the hunters had 
scoured the mountain-side, the Judge and his 
partner climbing even to the summit of the ridge. 
They had seen nothing— ^not even so much as a 
game-bird. They had returned to camp thoroughly 
tired out. After supper they retired to the cabin, 
for it was fast growing cold; and under the genial 
warmth of the fire that Ned had lighted, one head 
after another began to nod. By the time Ned 
and Al had the dishes done and the camp squared 
up, the hunters had sought their bunks. 

Al shortly followed them, but Ned, still too 
much excited to sleep, stretched himself in an 
easy chair by the fire, which had now burned down 
to a glowing bed of coals. He placed the camp 
lamp on a little table, and got out his paper to 

43 
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read the story of "The Boy Hunters of the Andes/* 
It was a thrilling tale, but Ned now knew from 
experience that the written word could never be 
half so thrilling as the actual experience. To his 
disappointment, he found that he had burned up 
part of the story in the pages that he had torn 
from the newspaper. 

Still wide awake, he began to look idly through 
the pages he held in his hand. Presently he noticed 
this headline: "Alabama Boy Raises 232 Bushels 
of Com to the Acre." Ned glanced at the article 
casually. His thoughts were still busy with the 
boy hunters of the Andes. v 

"If only I had that other page," thought Ned 

* 

with a sigh. "I wish I knew what they found in 
that cave." Presently his eyes fell once more on 
the com story. The figures, 232, stood out from 
the other type. It somehow seemed to grip his 
attention, like a splash of red on a dark back- 
ground. 

"Two hundred and thirty-two bushels," mut- 
tered Ned, only half conscious of what he was 
saying. Suddenly he sat up stiff. The cave in 
the Andes faded from his mind. The full signifi- 
cance of the figures had struck him. 

"Two hundred and thirty-two bushels I" he 
ejaculated. 

Then he fastened his eye on the page to see if 
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had not made a mistake. He had not. ''Two- 

ndred and thirty-two bushels!" he repeated. 

Nhy^ that's more than ten times as much as we 
lise to the acre." He paused in sheer astonish- 
lent. "With com at sixty cents a bushel," he 
nuttered after a moment, "that acre would be 
worth sixty times 232, or, or" — ^Ned did a little 
mental arithmetic — "or almost one hundred and 
forty dollars!" In his astonishment Ned's mouth 
popped wide open. 

"Suppose dad could raise a whole farm full 
of com like that, " he thought, his mind beginning 
to work excitedly. "Why, that would bring 
forty times one hundred and forty dollars, or" — 
again he figured the amount mentally — "or five 
thousand six hundred dollars!" 

Ned was fairly stunned. Such a sum was more 
money than he had ever dreamed of possessing — 
almost more than he had supposed was in exist- 
ence. And this gigantic sum might be won in one 
summer on a little farm no larger than his father's! 
The thought was a shock to Ned. The immensity 
of the idea almost overcame him. Five thousand 
dollars in one year, when he had been looking 
forward to the day when he could be well off with 
twenty dollars a month. Sudden riches danced 
in Ned's eyes imtil his brain fairly whirled. 

Then a thought stmck him that was like a dash 
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of cold water. His father's farm was no good. 
His father said the soil was poor and wouldn't 
raise anything. Ned's hopes dropped with a dis- 
heartening crash. There was no use in trying. 
The farm wasn't any good. 

"But suppose," argued Ned to himself, with 
the hopefulness of youth, "we could get a good 
farm. Then we could do it."_ And again his 
hopes rose. 

For a long time Ned sat staring into the dying 
embers of the fire, but he saw something very 
different from the charred logs he was looking at. 
He saw farming in a new light. He suddenly be- 
held the farmer as a money-maker instead of a 
penniless drudge. With five thousand dollars a 
year Ned knew he could have as comfortable a 
home and as good a time as any dweller in a town. 
And he could have, not merely one bear gun, but 
several if he chose. Ned smiled at the idea. How 
small and unimportant a trifle like a gun now 
seemed in comparison with this great prize in 
money. 

In the period of time he sat staring into the 
fire, Ned's entire outlook on life was altered. He 
had seen a vision. Farming had taken on a new 
meaning to him. He determined that he would be 
a farmer. If his father's farm was no good, he 
would work to get one that was good. If another 
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boy» with the right soil, could raise two hundred 
bushels of com to the acre, so could he. The prob- 
lem was going to be to get that good farm. But 
other boys had done it and so could he. 

Then Ned, always practical, fell to wondering 
how much his father's farm, poor though it was, 
would raise to the acre. One hundred bushels 
would bring in sixty dollars and half of that would 
yield thirty dollars. 

"The farm will produce more than it does,'* 
muttered Ned. He thought of his father's broken, 
toothless, almost worthless harrow; their utter 
lack of a cultivator; and the poor cultivation that 
he gave the com with a hoe. How he hated that 
hoeing! 

While Ned was turning these things over in his 
mind, his eye fell once more on the paper in his 
hand. "This remarkable record was made by 
an ordinary boy on ordinary land," read Ned. 
'^He became interested in corn raising and studied 
the matter of the proper kind of fertiliser and the 
proper cultivation." Ned reread the sentence and 
his face clouded over. 

"Dad says one reason he can't raise good crops 
is because he ain't got money to buy fertiliser," 
Ned muttered to himself. "I don't see how I am 
to get any fertiliser, either." For a little while he 
was almost ready to give up the idea of raising 
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com. Then his face brightened. "At any rate, 
he muttered, "I can manage the cultivation. 
That won't cost anything. And perhaps I could — '* 
He stopped abruptly and a far-away look came in- 
to his face. Evidently he was pondering some- 
thing deeply. Then suddenly his eyes flashed. 
"rU do it," he said with determination. "TU do 
it.** But what he intended to do he did not say. 

Ned fell asleep that night dreaming of fields of 
waving corn that fairly groaned under the burden 
of ears. But when morning came, and the dream- 
compelling light of the fire was replaced by the 
cold light of day, things looked very different. 
There were the cabin and the forest, no whit 
altered in appearance, and Ned knew that the 
Higgins homestead was still the same bleak, 
forlorn, poverty-stricken place it had been when 
he left it. The picture of the fat corn fields gave 
place to the picture of the corn fields as they were, 
with their thin, puny stalks, and undersized ears. 
Ned's vision was gone, and in its place were only 
cold, discouraging facts. 

But the vision had meant so much to Ned; it 
hadlbeen such a revelation while it lasted that he 
could not relinquish it. All his young life he had 
longed — as a starving man longs for food — for 
good clothes, and books, and a little spending 
money, and some of the other simple comforts 
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that most boys have. How gladly would he have 
worked to earn them! Then he thought of how 
he had worked and earned nothing at all. 

He did not dislike farming because it was farm- 
ing, but because it seemed to promise no return for 
toil. For until he had read the story the night 
before, about the Alabama boy, he had taken it 
for granted that his father's word was truth, and 
that their crops were poor because the land would 
no longer raise anything. But the newspaper 
story had made him think that perhaps it was the 
farming methods, rather than the poor soil, that 
were to blame. If that was the trouble, it could 
be remedied. 

Ahead of him Ned saw seven years of unre- 
warded toil for his father. He knew that Silas 
Higgins could compel him to work, and take every 
cent he could earn, until his twenty-first birthday, 
when the law made him his own master. The 
thought embittered him. But Ned was always 
logical, and now he muttered to himself: "IVe 
got to work anyhow, so why not work a little 
harder and see if something won't come of it?" 
And when he thought of the newspaper story and 
of his vision of groaning com fields, he murmured 
again, "rU do it! FU do it!" 

But always the cold facts discouraged him. 
He needed encouragement. To bolster up his 
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determination he took the story to Tom and read 
it to him. The reply was like a wet blanket to his 
hopes. 

"Aw, what's the use o* workin' anyhow?" 
said Tom. "You can't raise nothin' on that land 
o* yourn." 

Desperately Ned battled for his hope. "How 
do you know we can't.?" he demanded. 

"You never have, have you?" asked Tom. 
"Then, o' course you can't. Don't you suppose 
your dad would a done it if it could be done ?" 

The argument almost staggered Ned. 

He took the story to his father, who read it and 
said angrily, " 'Tain't true. There ain't nobody 
ever raised two hundred bushels of com to the 
acre, and nobody ever will. Some newspaper 
feller's made that up." 

For the moment Ned was completely discour- 
aged. He had thought that perhaps he would ask 
Judge Andrews about it. He felt sure the Judge 
would know. But if the story was not true, the 
Judge would think him a fool. So he put the paper 
back in his pocket and said no more about it. 

Poor Ned! Judge Andrews was the very man 
he should have gone to. The Judge owned an 
excellent farm, and com raising was his hobby. 
The Judge could have told him in a minute that 
the story was true, and would have told him what 
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to do on his own farm. But Ned did not know 
this, and so he put away his newspaper, bitterly 
discouraged but still clinging to the new hope 
that had come to him. 

He knew of only one other person that he 
felt he would dare to talk to about the matter. 
That was Irma Armstrong. She would at least 
understand how he felt, and she would be 
sympathetic, isYtn if she didn't agree with 
him. And juit now Ned needed sympathy 
almost more than he needed encouragement. 
Every day Ned and Irma walked to and from 
school together. She was really the only other 
person of his own age that Ned saw much. Tom 
Sheldon was too old to care for Ned's companion- 
ship, and besides, Tom did not go to school; nor 
did the other Sheldon children. So Ned and Irma 
were thrown together because they lived in the 
notch, apart from other young people, and they 
were really^as friendly as two boys might have been . 
Often they fished and played together. So, resolv- 
ing that he would talk the matter over with Irma 
before he did anything more about it, Ned put 
the story of the Alabama com champion into his 
pocket, and, during the remainder of his stay at 
camp, gave himself up to the pleasures of the hunt. 
This was the must unsuccessful one the sports- 
men had ever held. Mr. Armstrong got a brace 
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of pheasants and the Judge's partners shot a 
small bear cub that weighed not more than sixty 
pounds. The crowning misfortune came when the 
Judge, good rifleman though he was, made a clean 
miss of the cub's mother as the brute was loping 
away for the cover of a thicket. Had Ned been a 
trifle older, he might have felt free to take his 
turn at teasing; but he said nothing. Al, however, 
who was no respecter of persons, kept up a running 
fire of chaflF. He offered to borrow Ned's rifle for 
the Judge, or to go to town to get the Judge a pair 
of glasses. The Judge took it good-naturedly, for 
he was big enough even to appreciate a joke on 
himself. 

But the Judge did hate to go back to New York 
without something to show for the week's efforts, 
even if he didn't shoot the trophy himself. And 
so, as the party was returning to the Higgins home 
after breaking camp, he suddenly said to Ned: 
"I'll give you a good gun for your bearskin, Ned." 

It was a great temptation to Ned. Now that 
he had had a taste of hunting, he wanted to go 
again. And he knew that probably never again 
should he have the good fortune to get another such 
shot as had laid his bear low. But on the other 
hand, Ned could not forget the ceremony of lifting 
his rifle to the antlers above the fireplace. How he 
prized the trophy that had won him this distinc- 
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tion! He wanted to keep his trophy foreven So 
he hesitated to answer. 

"I want to think it over," he said at last to the 
Judge; and to himself he said: "Til see what Irma 
thinks about it/' 

That was not because Ned was distrustful of 
his own mind, but because, from experience, he 
had learned that Irma's judgment was very good. 
Sometimes she saw things in a way that had not 
occurred to him. And this was to him such a 
momentous question that he wanted to be right. 
He wanted the gun and he wanted to keep the 
bearskin. ' 

When the party reached the old, familiar notch, 
Mrs. Armstrong and Irma were waiting at their 
door to welcome them, having heard the rattle 
of the wagon. They admired the two bearskins. 
Who got the big one?*' asked Mrs. Armstrong. 
I regret to say that Ned did," said the Judge 
with a jolly laugh. "And he did it with that pop- 
gun of his." Then the Judge generously told the 
whole story, laying particular emphasis on Ned's 
bravery in so calmly shooting the bear when he 
was so badly frightened. 

This was too much for Ned. He jumped out 
of the wagon, and taking Irma with him, walked 
round to the back of the house, while the others 
were still talking over the hunt. He told her 
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about the Judge's offer of a gun in exchange for 
the bearskin. He showed her the story of the 
Alabama com raiser and told her that he had 
made up his mind to learn how to raise com and 
then get a farm. 

"Fine!" said Irma. "But why not get an acre 
from your father and try it ? V\\ help you. We'll 
write to the Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington, as the story says the Alabama boy did, 
and the Government will tell us what to do. TU 
help you hoe, Ned, when I have some spare 



time." 
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I don't want to hoe," protested Ned. "I 
want to get a cultivator; but I don't know how to 
do it. Maybe I can make enough this winter, 
trapping muskrats." 

Irma was thoughtful for a moment. Suddenly 
she asked: "Did Judge Andrews say he would 
give you a new gun?'* 

"He didn't say it would be new, but I thought 
he meant a new one." 

"Well, if he gave you a new gun, he'd have to 
buy it, wouldn't he?" queried Irma. 
Sure!" replied Ned. 

Then why wouldn't he be just as willing to 
give you the money?" suggested Irma. "Then 
you can get your cultivator, and perhaps some- 
thing else." 
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"I never thought of that," said Ned. 
"Ask him/* urged Irma, "and if he will give 
you the money, let him have the bearskin." 
"I'll do it," said Ned. 

He ran after the wagon, which had just started 
on again, climbed over the tail-board, and sat 
down beside his big friend. 

"Did you mean to give me a new gun for that 
bearskin?" he asked bluntly. 

"Certainly," replied the Judge, greatly puzzled. 
"You didn't think I meant to give you another 
antique, did youf" 

"And would you have to buy the gun?" went 
on Ned, ignoring the Judge's comment. 
"Of course." 

"How much would — would it cost?" ventured 
Ned timidly. 

"Bless my heart, what's up?" demanded the 
Judge. "I suppose it would cost about twenty- 
five dollars." 

"Would you just as soon give me the money 
instead of the gun ? " asked Ned eagerly. 

"What do you want the money for?" asked the 
Judge, with strong curiosity in his voice. "I did 
not think that you would sell your honours for 
cash." 

Ned hung his head. He felt almost ashamed of 
himself. "I want to buy a cultivator," he said 
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slowly. "I read about a boy that raised two hun- 
dred bushels of com to the acre, and I want to 
try an acre, and we ain*t got any cultivator, and 
dad says Vm a fool, and ." 

"Bless my heart!" interrupted the Judge, a 
suspicious moisture in his eyes. "So that's what 
you want with the money. You may have it and 
welcome, and FU make it fifty instead of twenty- 
five. Why, com raising is the greatest thing in 
the world " 

But now Ned intermpted in tum. "I don*t 
want fifty dollars," he said, "and I won't take it. 
But you said the gun would cost twenty-five dol- 
lars, and if you'll give me that amount, you can 
have the skin. And — and I don't know how to 
thank you," Ned concluded lamely. 

So it came about that Judge Andrews and his 
friends went back to the city with two bearskins, 
and Ned was the possessor of twenty-five dollars 
and a splendid ambition. Certainly it had been a 
wonderful week for Ned. 



CHAPTER V 

NED MEETS WITH SOME OBSTACLES 

ALL afire with this new ambiticm, Ned 
/ % could not wait a minute to begin work. 
X ^ The sportsmen had their dinner at the 
Higgins home, and, immediately after the meal, 
Mr. Higgins harnessed up again and took them to 
the railroad station. Ned at once went up the 
notch to talk to Irma about his plan. 

Once more the two read the story of the Ala- 
bama boy. Then Irma got out her school tablet 
and pen and ink and they wrote a letter to Uncle 
Sam. Neither knew exactly how to word the let- 
ter, so they merely asked the Government to 
send them instructions for raising com, like the 
instructions sent to the Alabama boy who raised 
232 bushels to the acre. They addressed the let- 
ter to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 

Then they took the letter to the nearest farm 
in the valley, for the houses in the notch were 
not on a rural delivery route, and what little 
mail came for the notch dwellers was left at 
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this farm. They posted the missive and started 
back. 

Mr. Higgins, returning from the station, over- 
took them at the entrance to the notch. " Hello," 
he called, "what are you doing here?" 

"We've been maiUng a letter," replied Irma, as 
the two climbed into the wagon. 

"A letter.^" queried Mr. Higgins in surprise. 

"Yes," said Ned. "We wrote to Washington 
to find out how to raise com." 

Mr. Higgins laughed hoarsely. "And do you 
expect to learn how to grow com by mail?" 

"Sure," answered Ned. "The story about the 
Alabama boy said the Department of Agriculture 
would tell any one how to do it." 

"You're a fool," growled Mr. Higgins. "Wait 
till spring comes and I'll I'am you all you want to 
know about raisin' com." Then suddenly he 
demanded, "Where was you calculatin' to raise 
com, anyhow?" 

"I thought you'd let me have an acre to try 
it on," said Ned, hesitatingly. 

"Well, that proves you're a fool," snarled Mr. 
Higgins. "Me give you an acre, when I can't 
make enough on the whole place to more'n pay 
taxes and interest. Humph!" Then he added 
harshly, "But I'll see that you get a chance to 
raise com all right!" 
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Ned was so disappointed he could hardly keep 
the tears back. He knew it was useless to argue 
with his father. Also he knew that his father 
would be a harder taskmaster than ever. He was 
ready to give up. But Irma came to his aid. 

"Suppose that Ned paid you for an acre,** she 
said.^ "Could he have it?** 

A sudden gleam of hope came into Ned*s eyes. 
"Yes, yes/* he said hurriedly. "I'll pay you for 
the acre.** 

"And where*d you get the money?** sneered 
Mr. Higgins^. 

"Fve already got ** 

But Irma interrupted him. Her quick mind 
foresaw what would happen to the bearskin money. 
She was determined to save it for Ned. 

"Ned could pay you with labour,** she said. 

"Humph!** said Mr. Higgins contemptuously. 
"I can*t get enough work outer him to pay for a 
perch, let alone an acre.** 

"But Mr. Higgins,** pleaded Irma, "it will be 
different this time. Ned never wanted to do farm 
work before. This time he does, and he'll work 
enough harder to pay for the acre.** She turned 
to Ned and said, "Won't you, Ned?** 

Irma spoke so persuasively that even Mr. Hig- 
gins could hardly refuse her. "It'll take more 
hoein* than he can do to pay for an acre,** he said. 
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"But Tm not going to hoe/' said Ned. "Fm 
going to buy a cultivator and a harrow with the 
money Judge Andrews gave me for my bearskin, 
and if you'll give me the acre and let me have the 
horses when I need them, I'll help you with the 
work and V\l cultivate all the corn, good. You 
know I can't do it right with a hoe." 

It was a great opportunity for Mr. Higgins. 
He could get a good cultivator and harrow on 
the place and a willing farm-hand. But he spoke 
as disagreeably as ever. "I'll think about it," he 
growled. 

Ned was as happy as, a moment before, he had 
been miserable. This was the way Mr. Higgins 
always reversed a decision. Ned understood 
that his father was now quite willing to let him 
have the acre of ground, but was unwilling to 
say so. 

"It*s a bargain, then," he said. "And I'll 
cultivate the corn — good." 

Ned laid stress on the cultivation because, 
hitherto, the cultivation of corn had been to him 
the acme of all that was irksome. He wanted 
his father to know that he intended to give full 
measure in payment for the acre of ground. 

Ned went all the way home with Irma to tell 
the news to Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong. Mr. Arm- 
strong was an easy-going man, whose greatest 
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fault was lack of ambition rather than meanness 
of mind. He had great respect for education, 
however, differing in that particular from Mr. 
Higgins, to whom " book Tamin* " was so much 
waste of time. Mrs. Armstrong was a kindly, 
sweet-tempered woman, who had been beautiful 
in her younger days and who was still very comely. 
She had a motherly sort of affection for Ned and 
wanted to see him get along in the world. So the 
Armstrongs received the news of the proposed corn 
raising with sympathetic interest. 

"I don't know whether the President will answer 
your letter or not," said Mr. Armstrong, "but if 
he does, Til bet youUl learn somethin' about how 
to raise corn. If you do, maybe you can get a 
good farm some day, Ned." 

"And Irma's going to help you, is she?" in- 
quired Mrs. Armstrong. 

"Going to?" repeated Ned. "She has done so 
already. Fd never have thought of asking Judge 
Andrews for money instead of a gun if it hadn't 
been for Irma. And she got dad to let me have 
the acre." 

"That isn't anything," said Irma. "I meant 
to help you with the work, but I guess there won't 
be anything for me to do, now that you are go- 
ing to get a cultivator. My! I wish I was a 
boy." 
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"I don't," said Ned. "You can do almost 
anything boys do, and you can think better than 
any boy I know. It's brains that make a success 
of anything. Dad wouldn't even have let me try 
if it hadn't been for you. And he wouldn't have 
listened to any boy, either. You've already done 
more than any boy could have done." 

Irma smiled with pleasure. "I'm glad you think 
so," she said. 

The two friends strolled off into the woods to 
see if they could get some chestnuts. They could 
find no trees with many nuts and they kept on 
and on until, without realising it, they had 
penetrated a long way into the forest. Finally 
they found a big chestnut tree that was heavily 
laden with nuts. The burs were well open. 

"I can climb this," said Ned. "I'll club down 
some nuts." 

The trunk of the tree was very large and the 
lowest limbs were high above Ned's head. But 
leaning against the tree was the lower part ol 
another tree that at some time had been blown 
over. Its top had broken off, but perhaps twenty 
feet of its trunk slanted upward against the big 
chestnut, making a sort of ladder, up which Ned 
quickly scrambled. He swung himself into the 
lowest limb of the chestnut and Irma passed hinr 
a big pole that he had cut. 
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"Now for the top," he called out. "The nuts 
will be rattling down in a minute." 

He set his pole on the Umb, grasped a smaller 
branch above him and once more swung upward. 
He had not noticed that this limb was dead. 
When he was in mid air it snapped, and Ned 
went whirling to the earth. At the same moment 
the leaning trunk of the fallen tree, released by the 
breaking of the limb, slid from its resting place, 
toppled slowly over, and then fell with awful force 
directly across Ned's prostrate body. His pole, 
dislodged, crashed downward like a lance, directly 
beside him, but fortunately did not strike him. 

With a cry of fear Irma ran to Ned. He lay 
under the great trunk, white and motionless. 
Irma tugged at the log. She might as well have 
tried to move a mountain. Again she called to 
Ned. There was no response. She turned toward 
the notch and started down the mountain for help, 
leaving Ned alone and unconscious under the 
crushing weight of the fallen tree. 



CHAPTER VI 
A NARROW ESCAPE 

DUSK was already stealing over the forfest 
before Ned opened his eyes. At first 
his eyelids flickered feebly. Then his 
eyes opened wide for an instant, but he saw 
nothing. As consciousness returned, he became 
aware that he was lying on his back. He thought 
he was in bed and that it was morning. But when 
he opened his eyes again, and saw the forest 
leaves above him instead of the ceiling of his 
room, he did not know where he was. He at- 
tempted to get up, but fell back with a cry of 
pain. Then he remembered what had happened 
and knew where he was. 

"Irma! Irma!** he called, but there was no 
response. 

He noted the dusk and knew that night was at 

hand. A feeling of terror came over him. If he 

had to lie on the ground during the fresty night he 

might freeze to death. Afar off in the forest he 

heard a sound that made his scalp creep and little 

chills run up and down his spine. Distinctly 
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there came to him the savage snarl of a wild- 
cat. 

His feeling of fear was succeeded by an over- 
whelming desire to get away. At once he was 
alert, just as he had been when the fear of the big 
bear went from him. He began to examine his 
situation critically. His back and body were all 
right. Of that he was certain. He had sat up 
once already, and he knew he couldn't have done 
that had his back been injured. The pain the 
effort cost him had come from his legs. Now he 
raised himself gently on his elbow and looked 
down the length of his body. He saw that the 
tree trunk lay across his legs, halfway between 
his hips and his knees. His legs were so numb 
that there was no sensation in them at all. Again 
an awful fear seized him. Maybe his legs were 
paralysed! Perhaps he would never be able to 
walk again. The idea chilled him with horror. 
His heart stood still. 

Then he thought that perhaps his legs were 
only broken. Ordinarily a broken leg would have 
seemed a calamity indeed. If some one could 
have assured Ned just now that a broken leg was 
the extent of his injury, he would have shouted 
for joy. Broken legs will mend, but who knows 
what will happen to paralysed legs? 

Suddenly he remembered that he had heard 
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some one say that when a man's leg is broken, 
the man cannot move his toes. Ned did not know 
whether that was true or not. But he straight- 
way tried to wriggle his toes. He could not feel 
any motion in them at all. He was very certain 
he could not wriggle them if his legs were para- 
lysed. He tried again, with the same result. He 
bent all his energies toward wriggling his toes, 
but could not feel that they moved one particle. 
Finally he could stand the suspense no longer. 
Raising himself as high as his arms would lift 
him, and crushing back the groan of pain that fol- 
lowed, he peered over the log and again tried to 
wriggle his toes. Then he sank back with a shout 
of joy. His toes were moving vigorously. His 
legs were not paralysed. They were not even 
broken ! 

With the thought a surge of courage came into 
his heart. If he were not disabled, he would try 
to release himself. But how? He could not roll 
the log off. Now he noticed that one of the stubby 
branches of the tree trunk was buried deep in 
the soil. This branch held the tree up slightly. 
That fact alone had saved him from having his 
legs snapped off short. But the tree pressed down 
on him cruelly, and his legs were forced deep into 
the soft leaf-mould. If he were to get out, he 
must dig the ground from under himself. He had 
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nothing to dig with but his hands. He knew he 
could never do it. He looked about him, and a 
little cry of hope escaped him. Just behind his 
head, but within reach, lay the pole he had cut. 

Ned drew it to him, but found it was so long he 
could hardly handle it. He must shorten it. He 
worked his hand into his pocket. His knife lay 
directly between his leg and the tree trunk. Ned 
realised that it was this knife, pressing deep into 
his flesh, that was causing him so much pain. 
He worked his thumb and forefinger around the 
knife and slowly wriggled it loose. The agony 
brought the tears into his eyes, and great drops 
ran down his cheeks. But when the knife was at 
last extracted, the suffering in the leg decreased 
markedly. Ned saw that, even if he could not 
free himself, he could make himself more com- 
fortable by digging. The thought gave him fresh 

courage. 
Lying on his back, he began to cut at the pole. 

But he found it very hard work indeed. He held 

the pole with one hand and whittled with the 

other. When his wrists grew tired he rested. But 

he kept at it and after a time was able to snap the 

pole in two. He rounded off the top of the short 

end and now had a stout, pointed stick about a 

foot long to dig with. 

He began at his hips, using the stick like a 
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trowel, loosening the soft leaf-mould about him. 
Then he laid the stick aside and with his hands 
scooped up the loosened earth. All about his 
hips he dug until he had removed a considerable 
quantity of earth and was able to excavate under- 
neath himself. Holding himself upon an elbow, 
he dug first on one side and then on the other, 
until he had made a depression several inches deep. 
The work tired him dreadfully, and he paused to 
rest. He sank down into the hole he had made and 
his legs felt relieved. 

But now, as he looked upward, a new fear crept 
into his heart. He had been so busy he had paid 
no attention to the light. Now he saw it was fast 
growing dark. Would he be able to extricate 
himself before it was dark? And if he wasn't, 
could he find his way home in the dark? He 
thought of Irma. He knew well enough that she 
had gone for help. But would help come in time? 
It was a long distance to the notch and her father 
might not be home. She would have to go else- 
where. How long would it take her ? Just then the 
wind again carried to Ned the snarl of the wild- 
cat. The animal was unmistakably nearer. 

With desperation Ned grasped his stick and fell 
to digging again. He deepened the excavation 
beneath his hips, then began to tunnel under the 
imprisoned legs. It was hard work. His legs 
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were held down flat. If only he could have 
raised his knees so as to bend forward easily, 
cligging would have been a hundred times less 
difficult. But he could not. He kept on until 
it seemed as though his back would break. His 
fingers, too, were giving out. Already they were 
worn raw in places where he had dug at stones with 
them. But he gave no heed to the pain. Steadily, 
with teeth clenched and jaw set, he dug with the 
stick and then drew out the earth with his bleeding 
fingers. The farther he got the harder it became. 
Finally he was so tired that he could not make 
another move. He dropped his stick and fell back 
for a little rest. 

As he did so, his legs unmistakably slipped a 
little under the log. He could distinctly feel them 
move against the rough bark. And they were 
beginning to pain him. Fresh hope came to Ned, 
and after a short rest he went to work harder than 
ever. He dug with his stick and scraped with his 
hands as far as he could reach. When he had 
done that, he could move his legs a little from side 
to side. He began to feel confident of success. 

Again he rested. A thought came to him that 
filled him with despair. He couldn't dig any 
further. He could never get his feet loose. He 
hadn't thought of that. All his work was in vain. 

Bravely he fought back the fear that was 
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creeping into his heart. He strained his ears for the 
sound of rescuing footsteps or the calls of searchers. 
As he did so another fear came to him. Would 
Irma know where to find him.? They had never 
been so far into the forest before. It might take 
them days to find him. Perhaps they would never 
find him. 

Then Ned took a fresh grip on himself. 

"Stop it/' he said aloud. "Maybe you have 
to die, but you don't need to scare yourself to 
death.'' 

The sound of his own voice encouraged him. 
Suddenly he thought of the pole from which he 
had cut his digging stick. 

" I can reach with that," he said to himself. 

He piked up the pole and thrust it into the ex- 
cavation under his legs. He turned it round and 
round and twisted it into the earth. Then sitting 
up he found that he could shove the loosened 
earth aside with his pole. It was terribly hard 
work, but he persevered and presently he could 
shift his legs readily under the log. If only he 
could dig around his feet he knew he could get 
free. But he could not reach over the log and dig 
much. 

He put the stick down, lay on his back, and be- 
gan to work his heels back and forth, up and down. 
He could feel them digging into the soft loam of 
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the forest. Now he could move his legs a few 
inches. He drew himself back on his elbows as 
far as he could, dug his heels into the earth, and 
then pushed himself forward. He did it again 
and again; and each time he could feel that he had 
gained a little room. 

His legs pained him severely now. The numb- 
ness was gone. He was almost sorry, for in 
its place had come pains as sharp as tooth- 
ache. The torture drove him on. If only he 
could get his legs free and rub them! He had 
forgotten all about the danger now. He thought 
only of relieving the terrible agony in his legs. 

Back and forth he shifted in his little trench. 
With every shift it grew deeper. Now he could move 
quite freely. He tried to pull himself from under 
the log, but there was not yet space enough. 
Again he fell to digging and presently had enlarged 
his trench so much that he was able to pull him- 
self part of the way out. But his feet still held 
him prisoner. 

Now, however, he was able to turn on his side, 
and again he kicked and gouged with his feet as 
hard as he was able. Then he wormed himself 
forward, expecting every instant to find his feet 
held by the log. But this time the log did not 
stop them; they slipped under it, and in another 
instant Ned was free. He gave a cry of triumph 
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and stood up. But his legs pained him so severely 
that he sat down on the log at once. 

For some time he sat there, rubbing his aching 
legs. The rubbing eased them, but they were 
frightfully sore. It hurt even to touch them. 

By this time it was dark. But Ned's legs hurt 
him so that he was reluctant to start for home. 
Suddenly an awful screech sounded close at hand. 
Ned's heart jumped into his mouth. It was the 
wildcat. He forgot the pain in his legs and leaped 
to his feet. He picked up the pole and quickly 
shortened it to a club. His legs were sagging and 
trembling under him, but his fear of the animal 
gave him no choice. He must get away. He 
started to move, took a step forward, then turned 
in another direction. Then he stopped. In the 
dusk he did not know which way to go. 

But another scream from the animal, this time 
close at hand, drove him on. He plunged straight 
ahead. Before he had gone twenty-five feet he 
ran into a broken bush. He pushed through it 
and hurried on. Fifty feet farther another broken 
bush confronted him. His heart gave a leap. 
Irma, quick-witted as ever, had blazed a trail by 
breaking the bushes as she ran. Ned knew he was 
on the right track. He had stumbled on the path. 
He had only to follow the line of bent bushes and 
he would be safe. 
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He hurried on, despite his aching legs, peer- 
ing through the darkness for another broken bush. 
He saw it almost directly ahead. He hurried to 
it, and now he noticed that the trail he was fol- 
lowing went almost straight. That enabled him 
to make better speed. 

He had need of all the speed he could make. 
Behind him he could distinctly hear the rustling 
of leaves. He knew that the wildcat was following 
him. He went as fast as he could go, frequently 
glancing back over his shoulder. From time to 
time he caught the gleam of fiery eyes. As the 
darkness increased^ the creature drew closer. Ned 
wanted to run. 

Never in his life had he been so frightened. But 
he knew that to run would be fatal. If he con- 
tinued to walk, the creature might not attack him. 
If he ran, it would almost certainly leap on him. 
So he forced himself to walk, but it was a terrible 
test. Once or twice he stumbled and fell; but he 
clung to his club and scrambled up quickly. At 
each fall the animal crept closer. 

Finally the creature came so close that Ned was 
afraid to turn his back to it again. He faced 
about. The horrid, gleaming eyes, looking so 
steadily at him, almost froze him with terror. 
But Ned fought down his fear, and retreated step 
by step. He made very little progress. From time 
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to time the creature snarled, and once it gave 
voice to an awful scream that made Ned sick with 
fear. He raised his club and the threatening atti- 
tude made the wildcat pause. 

It was now densely dark. Ned no longer knew 
which way to go. He tried to think what he should 
do. He remembered that Irma and the rescuers 
would doubtless come back by the trail she had 
blazed. Whatever he did, he must not get away 
from this trail. So he stopped. The cat also 
stopped, but after a moment it began to creep 
up again. Ned raised his club and set himself 
for its leap. He was sure the end had come 
and he tried to steady himself for the battle. 

Then suddenly, from far down the mountain, 
came a loud halloo. Never had a human voice 
sounded so welcome to Ned. All his fear found 
vent in the answering call he sent forth. His cry 
was timely. The cat had already crouched for a 
spring. But at Ned's yell it jumped backward. 
Quick as thought Ned yelled again and leaped to- 
ward the animal with uplifted club. The beast 
turned and retreated. Ned faced about and hur- 
ried toward the shouting voices below. Before he 
had gone fifty feet the wildcat was again at his 

heels. 

He repeated his tactics, facing toward the crea- 
ture, brandishing his club, and answering each 
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halloo with a yell. For a time he held the animal 
at bay. Then the cat grew bolder and began to 
creep toward him once more. Now Ned could 
hear the voices of his rescuers as they spoke to 
one another. ^This way," he distinctly heard 
Irma call, and he knew she was leading the party. 
He took one hurried glance over his shoulder and 
caught the gleam of lights. Then he faced the 
cat. 

The animal had also been listening to the ap- 
proaching voices. As they drew near, the crea- 
ture gathered itself for its spring. Ned could 
hardly make out the form of the animal, but he 
felt instinctively that the crisis had come. 

" Hurry r* he screamed over his shoulder. 
"There's a wildcat here!" For a moment the 
beast was held back by the cry. It could not seem 
to overcome its fear of the human voice. Then it 
gave a horrid scream, crept a pace closer, and was 
about to spring forward, when the rescuers rushed 
past Ned with shining lanterns and flashing axes 
and charged down on the crouching cat. The 
creature whirled and was out of sight in a single 
bound. 



CHAPTER VII 
GETTING HELP FROM UNCLE SAM 

IT was Tom Sheldon and his father who hd 
put the wildcat to flight. When Irma left] 
Ned to get help, she at once began to break 
the bushes, as Ned had discovered. She 
believed she could find her way home and back 
again, even without any guide marks, but she 
realised at once that a blazed trail would enable 
the rescuers to find Ned sooner; and she knew 
that she must get help to him just as soon as 
possible. To her good judgment Ned doubtless 
owed his life, for the rescuers reached him in the 
very nick of time. If they had had to hunt for 
him they would have arrived too late. 

When Irma reached home and found that her 
father was absent, she rushed up the notch for the 
Sheldons instead of going after Mr. Higgins. She 
knew that, shiftless and lazy though the Sheldons 
were, they were wonderful woodsmen and hun- 
ters — strong, tireless, and fearless. And she knew, 
too, that though they were too shiftless to exert 

themselves in their own behalf, they would toil 
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md give themselves unsparingly for another 
in a case like this. Irma had judged them right- 
ly. They no sooner heard her story than they 
seized their axes ""and lanterns and started to the 
rescue. 

Now, after driving off the wildcat, they helped 

poor Ned down the mountain, sometimes carrying 

him, sometimes supporting him as he stumbled 

along. They were tireless in their assistance. It 

was well that they were, for Ned was so used up 

that he could never have got home alone. His 

mother, after a single cry of fear, had set to work 

when the Sheldons carried Ned in, and — with 

warm water and poultices and gentle massage — 

soon reduced the inflammation of the bruised 

muscles. But Ned was so sore and exhausted that 

he had to remain in bed for several days. 

Never had he been so grateful to any one as 
he was to the Sheldons — and Irma, for of course 
he really owed his safety to her. The horror of 
those moments in the forest had burned itself into 
his mind; and for several days he could not think 
of his adventure without a shudder. There were 
many forms of death that seemed terrible to Ned, 
but none that seemed so awful as to be torn to 
pieces by a wild animal. 

As he lay abed and thought over his adventure, 
le resolved that he would do everything he could 
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to repay the Sheldons, particularly Tom, for sav- 
ing him. But at first he could see no way of help- 
ing Tom. He wouldn't have taken money, even 
if Ned had had it to give him. All Ned could 
think of was that he might help Tom to live in a 
way better than he had known before. Perhaps 
that was an odd thought for a fourteen-year-old 
boy. But all his life he had longed for better things 
in his own home, and his home, poor though it 
was, was a thousand times better than Tom's. 
So it was natural after all that, just now when 
Ned's entire thought was centred on com growing 
as a means of making money to secure these 
longed-for comforts, he should wish to get for 
Tom the things he so much wanted for himself. 
How to awaken any ambition in Tom or what to 
do to cure him of his shiftless ways, Ned did not 
know. But the adventure made him very fond 
of Tom, and he hoped that Tom would be more 
companionable even though he was seventeen 

years old. 
Long before Ned was able to leave his bed, he 

had grown very impatient at the non-arrival of 

the expected letter from Washington. As he 

lay in bed he had thought his situation over and 

over until he was all afire with the corn-growing 

idea. Irma dropped in to see him every day and 

they talked the matter over. 
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One day Ned said that he should get hia culti- 
vator and harrow at the spring sales. 

"I wouldn't wait until spring/* said Irma. 
"Spring sales usually bring higher prices than fall 
sales/' 

"That's so," said Ned. "And then it may rain 
in the spring so that I could not get to the sales. 
Ill try to buy them now." 

As soon as he started to school, Ned asked all 
his young acquaintances if they knew of any farm- 
ers who had cultivators or harrows to sell. In 
this way he got track of several that could be 
bought cheap. Every day Ned took a round- 
about way home after school to look at the 
various implements he had learned about. Some- 
rimes Irma went with him. To his surprise Ned 
found the farmers veiy reluctant to deal with 
him. They supposed Ned wanted the imple- 
ments for his father. But when he told them that 
he wanted the implements for himself and that 
he had the cash to pay for them, he noticed a great 
change. Now they seemed as eager to sell as 
previously they had appeared reluctant. And 
when Ned told about his plan of learning to grow 
com, almost to a man they were eager to help 
him. One or two laughed at him, as his father had 
done. But mostly they encouraged him. And 
Ned nodced that the men who laughed at him 
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were the poorest farmers in the neighbourhood. 

One very progressive farmer, who owned a 
fine property with many modem improvements, 
was so pleased with Ned's idea that he was almost 
willing to give Ned the harrow he had for sale. 
This was a one-horse, all-metal implement. It 
was for sale because the owner was buying a 
larger one. And the harrow was just as one would 
expect the tools of a successful man to be: well 
kept, clean, and almost as good as new. Ned got 
it for two dollars. What was of still more help 
to him, though he did not then realise it, was the 
fact that he won the man's friendship. This man 
was farmer Holmes, at whose house Ned had 
posted his letter to Washington. 

From another farmer Ned got a one-horse culti- 
vator for three dollars. Very proud, indeed, was 
Ned when he made his first demand for his 
father's horses, and went rattling away in the 
rickety old farm wagon to bring home his purchases. 

" Some day you'll have more meat on your ribs," 
he said to the horses, " and we'll have a new wagon 
for you to pull, too." 

In the Higginses' bam — ^which was a dilapidated 
log structure with a motley roof of shingles, boards, 
and odd sheets of rusted tin — ^was a can of brown 
paint that Mr. Higgins had bought five years 
previously to this time. In a moment of unusual 
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generosity he had spent twenty-five cents for the 
paint to cover a cupboard that he intended to 
make for Mrs. Higgins, and that she had then 
been waiting for five years. But the cupboard 
was not yet made, and the can of paint still stood 
unopened on a beam. Mrs. Higgins told Ned 
that he might have it. He scraped and rubbed his 
new possessions and gave them two coats of the 
paint. When they were finished, he asked Irma 
to look at them. 

"That's fine, Ned!" she cried/ "A cultivator 
and a harrow as good as new, and you still have 
twenty dollars left of your bearskin money. You 
can get some fertiliser after all." 

"Sure," said Ned. Then he added: "I do 

wish that letter would come from Washington." 

Irma laughed. "It will be here soon," she said. 

She was right. One afternoon Mr. Holmes called 

to the two as they were passing his house on their 

way home from school. 

"Your stufPs come from Washington," he said. 

He stepped into the house and returned, not 

with the little white envelope that Ned expected, 

but with a great brown manila one that was 

bulged out fat by its contents. 

Ned was so excited by the receipt of this parcel, 
for really it was too large to call it a letter, that 
Mr. Holmes laughed at him. Mr. Holmes was 
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big and jolly. He was the most progressive farmer 
in the neighbourhood. He raised enormous crops. 
His bams bulged with products. His buildings 
wer^ good to look at. His soil was dark and fertile. 
He had every necessary convenience. All his life 
Ned had regarded Mr. Holmes's as the ideal farm. 

What was Ned's astonishment, therefore, to 
hear Mr. Holmes say: "If you follow the instruc- 
tions in your letter, Ned, you'll soon be taking 
dollars out of your soil. I know. Uncle Sam has 
helped me to build up this farm." 

Ned gasped with astonishment. His eyes 
opened wide. "Did you write to Washington for 
help, too?" he asked. 

Yes, Ned, and I still do," said Mr. Holmes. 

I've learned a good deal about farming, but 
those fellows at Washington can still tell me things 
I don't know." 

Ned was too much astonished for words. Mr. 
Holmes went on: "If anybody makes fun of you 
for trying to learn to farm from books, don't pay 
any attention to them. It's usually the unsuc- 
cessful farmers that laugh at book farming. And 
their opinion isn't worth considering." 

Ned looked bitter for a moment. He was think- 
ing of his father. "They've already made fun 
of me," he said. Then his little jaw set and he 
added stoutly: "I don't care what they say. I 
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won't listen to them. If you made this place so 
wonderful by being a book farmer, I'll do what the 
books say, no matter what people do!" And his 
eyes flashed with anger and determination. Then, 
as he turned to go, he said : ** I'm glad you told 
me you are a book farmer." 

"I thought you might like to know it," said 
Mr. Holmes, as he shook Ned's hand heartily 
in parting. "Stick to it." To Irma he said: 
"Encourage him all you can, I suspect he'll need 
all the help he can get." 
The young com growers started away. 
"If you don't understand things, and need help, 
come to me," Mr. Holmes called after them. 
"Thanks," said Ned. "We will." 
When Ned got home he slit open the big 
envelope with his knife, and out tumbled a little 
pile of United States agricultural bulletins. Ned's 
eyes danced at this sudden wealth. He had ex- 
pected at most a letter or circular and here were 
fully a dozen pamphlets on corn-growing and the 
care of the soil. As Ned laid the bulletins out in 
a row he became so excited that he could not con- 
tain himself. "Gee whiz!" he cried: "Just look! 
Gee whiz!" 

His mother and Irma laughed at him, but Ned 
only exclaimed "Gee whiz!" Then he laughed 
at himself. 



CHAPTER VIII 
LEARNING TO FARM FROM BOOKS 

N^EVER in all his life had Ned been more 
astonished than he was as he read his 
bulletins. On one of them, which had 
to do with the principles of soil fertility, some one 
had written: "Read this first." Ned did so. 
Ned did not know that there were any principles 
of soil fertility excepting the plan of adding 
fertiliser to the ground. Now he found that the 
use of fertilisers is the last of several things to 
be done to make the soil fertile. Foremost is 
the necessity of making the soil light and spongy, 
like the soil in the forest, so that it will hold water; 
for plants get their food in the water they suck up 
with their roots, just as people take in sugar in 
the coffee they drink. The plant-food is dissolved 
in the water in the soil, just as the sugar is dis- 
solved in the coffee. If the soil will not hold water, 
but bakes up hard like a brick, then plants cannot 
get food, even though there be plenty of it in the 
soil. Even so-called "exhausted soils," so Ned 
learned, contain an abundance of plant-food but 
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they are in such condition that the plants cannot 
use the food that is there. 

To make such soils fertile again, Ned found, it is 
first necessary to pack them with decaying matter, 
like manure, roots, stubbles, or straw. This makes 
soil spongy, as the leaves make the forest floor 
soft and porous. Such a soil will hold all the water 
necessary, and the plants can make use of what- 
ever food is in the soil. Then, if there is not enough 
plant-food present, it is time to think of using 
fertilisers. To use them before the soil is in good 
physical condition is largely a waste of money. 

"Putting fertiliser on run-down land," said 
Ned to himself, when he had finished the bulletin, 
"is like giving hardtack to a fellow with no teeth. 
He has the food, but he can't use it." Then he 
laughed and added, "Guess he needs water, 
tTO." 

But the smile vanished from Ned's face very 
quickly when he realised that in order to put his 
acre in good physical condition he would need 
large quantities of manure or other decaying 
matter — "humus" the bulletin called it — and he 
had none. His father would use what manure there 
was, and Ned did not see what he was to do. So 
he went to Mr. Holmes. 

"You'll have to try green manuring, Ned," 
said the farmer. 
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"What's that?*' asked Ned. 

"Plough under growing stuff. Haven't you 
ever seen me turning under green stufF? " 

"Sure,'* said Ned, "but I didn't know that was 
what you called it. What shall I do?" 

"I'd sow rye and vetch, if I were you, Ned," 
said Mr. Holmes. "There is still time to do it 
this fall, and if it stays as warm as it has been, 
your stuff will get a good start before winter sets 
in. Let it grow awhile in the spring and then 
plough it under. That will put a lot of decaying 
matter in your soil. " 

"I know about rye," said Ned, "for we raise 
rye. But I don't know anything about vetch. 
What's it for and where can I get it?" 

"Vetch belongs to the clover family," said Mr. 
Holmes. "The plants in that family are the only 
ones that can take nitrogen out of the air and store 
it in their roots in the soil. Nitrogen is a very 
valuable fertiliser, so by sowing vetch with rye 
you not only add humus to your soil but fertiliser 
as well." 

"I don't believe dad knows that," said Ned. 
"He's always talking about fertiliser, and if he 
knew there was a way to grow it he'd certainly 
try it." 

"Very likely he doesn't know about it," said 
Mr. Holmes. "I found out about it by reading 
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a Government bulletin. Didn't your bulletin 
on soils tell you about it?'' 

"It said something about 'vetches and other 
legumes/ but I didn't know what a legume was 
and I didn't understand it." 

Mr. Holmes laughed. "The word 'legume,'" 
he said, "is just another term for 'clover family.'" 
The days that followed were busy ones indeed 
for Ned. When he asked for the horses and started 
to plough his acre, his father laughed at him. 
"Do you think fall ploughin' is goin' to make that 
land grow com ? " he asked. 

"No," retorted Ned. "It's going to make it 
grow fertiliser." 

"Humph!" snorted Mr. Higgins. "Another 
of your book ideas." 

But Ned noticed that his father watched him 
closely; and several times he saw his father glance 
curiously at the little pile of farm bulletins. 
Evidently the phrase "grow fertiliser" had stuck 
in his father's mind. But Mr. Higgins said noth- 
ing more, and Ned made no reference to the matter. 
Ned decided that he would sow a bushel of 
vetch and a bushel of rye. He asked Mr. Holmes 
if that was the proper quantity. 

"That's all right, Ned," said Mr. Holmes. 
"You are starting exactly right. Get your soil 
up and then you can raise anything." 
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Ned asked the price of vetch and rye. 
Vetch is pretty expensive," said Mr. Hoknes, 

and rye is high just now, too. I'll tell you what 
I'll do. I haven't any vetch seed, but there's 
plenty of rye in my bins. If you will help me cut 
some fence posts during the winter, I'll give you 
a bushel of rye and lend you my drill. Is that 
fair?'' 

"It's more than fair," said Ned. "It's mighty 
kind of you, and I'll be very glad to help you, 
I can see now that I'm going to need every cent 
I've got." 

So Ned secured his bushel of rye without spend- 
ing any of his money; when he learned the price 
of vetch seed, he was glad of it. A bushel of it 
cost six dollars. Ned looked at his little roll of 
bills a long time before putting down the money. 
Then he snapped his jaws together and handed the 
dealer the six dollars. 

"I'm going to do this thing right," he said to 
himself. 

In his bulletins, Ned had learned that legumes 
will not grow in soil that contains much acid. 
Farmers call such soil "sour." Before legumes 
will grow, this acidity or sourness must be cor- 
rected by adding lime. 

"There's no use paying six dollars for vetch," 
said Ned to himself, "and then planting the seed 
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in sour soil where it won't grow. That's throwing 
money away." 

He sighed, for this meant that he must buy 
lime. That took three dollars more. His funds 
were now reduced to eleven dollars. Ned counted 
it over with a rueful countenance. 

"Only eleven dollars left," he said, "and I 
haven't really begun yet. FU have to raise an 
awful crop to get it back. Maybe dad's right 
and I am a fool — ^burying all my money in a good- 
for-nothing acre of land." 

He looked so downcast when he reached Mr. 
Holmes's place, on his way to the notch, that the 
jolly farmer noticed something was wrong. 

"Any bad news?" he inquired kindly. 

"Nothing but the price of vetch seed," said Ned, 
smiling grimly. Mr. Holmes laughed outright. 
"I know just how you feel, Ned," he said. "Here 
you have more money than you ever before had 
at once, I suppose " 

"More money than I ever had in all my life," 
interrupted Ned. "And you are burying it in the 
ground," went on the farmer. "I suppose it 
seems to you just like throwing it away. Is that 
what makes you look so doleful, Ned?" 

Ned nodded. 

I know how you feel," said the big farmer. 
Fve felt that way myself more than once. It 
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is true you are planting your money in the ground. 
But remember, Ned, what happens to things that 
are planted in the ground. You bury your dollars 
in the form of vetch seed and soon they'll be 
sprouting dollars in the shape of com. Remember 
this, Ned; youVe reached the hardest place in the 
life of any human being. YouVe reached the point 
where you have to have faith. That's where most 
men fall. They don't have faith. They would 
rather keep their dollars in their pockets than 
plant them in their fields. Don't be discouraged, 
Ned. YouVe started right. Work hard. Do 
your best. Have faith. That's the secret of all 
success." 

Merely to look at Mr. Holmes' jolly face made 
Ned feel better: and the kind words gave Ned the 
courage he needed just then. All his life he had 
seen his father trying in vain to get good crops 
from the soil. Now Ned was burying his money — 
almost all the money he had ever had — ^in that 
same soil that his father had told him over and 
over would produce nothing. No wonder his new 
venture suddenly looked so doubtful to him. But 
his courage came back at Mr. Holmes's heartening 
words. "I'll stick to it," he declared, "if it takes 
every cent I've got." 

Every afternoon, and all day Saturday, Ned 
was busy ploughing and harrowing his acre. He 
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ploughed it a good ten inches deep, though it 
was a hard job for a boy of his size. It made it 
aU the harder when his father came to watch him 
and once more called him a fool. He harrowed the 
soil until it was as fine as meal. Meantime his 
lime had been slacking in a little pile. Before his 
last harrowing, Ned spread the lime. It was a hard 
job. His muscles ached as he threw the powdered 
stuflF to right and left with his shovel, and it blew 
in his face and made his eyes bum and his nostrils 
sting. But resolutely he stuck to his task. More 
than a week passed before he finished his seed-bed. 
When it was complete, it was as fine as a garden. 

But long before his seed-bed was ready, Ned 
had found himself again in difficulty. He had 
learned that vetch will not grow well in any soil 
unless there are certain germs in that soil. When 
he learned this he was in despair. Liming his 
soil had made it possible for these germs to exist; 
but he did not believe there were any of them 
in the ground to begin with. He went to Mr. 
Holmes again. 

"You see, Ned,** said the farmer, "the old- 
fashioned farmer wasn't a farmer at all. He was 
a soil robber, a miner. He took everything out 
of the earth and put nothing back. That's why 
our soils are run down and won't produce as they 
once did. The scientific or book farmer — and 
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you are one, Ned — puts into the soil what is lat 
ing. He's a chemist and a manufacturer as y^ 
as a farmer. Just now youVe got to be a chen 
as your mother is when she puts germs in 1 
dough to make her bread rise. She calls th< 
germs yeast. Now youVe got to put other ger 
in your ground to make your vetch grow." 

"But where can I find them? What do tF 
look like?'* asked Ned in despair. "And how : 
I to get them stirred into a whole acre of ground 

Mr. Holmes laughed heartily. "Uncle Sam \ 
help you," he said. "You write to Washing! 
for some 'vetch inoculation' as it is called. Yoi 
get a bottle of liquid that's full of these gen 
You sprinkle this on your seed and then you s 
the seed. That's the way you get the ger 
scattered over your acre." 

So Ned wrote to Washington and, by the ti 
he was ready to sow, his bottle of the precic 
germs had come to him through the mail, 
did not take long to sprinkle and dry his vet 
seed and mix it thoroughly with the rye. Then 
filled Mr. Holmes's drill and went forth to sc 
Very proud indeed was Ned as he drove the hor 
to and fro across his acre and watched the se( 
shooting down the spouts into the little furro 
dug by the drill points. And how proud he was 
he saw the earth roll smoothly back into the fi 
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rows, filling them and covering the seed. There 
were no clods to interfere, for the soil was perfectly 
pulverised. When the planting was done, the 
acre looked like a great garden, so smooth and 
fine was it. 

Tom Sheldon came along just as Ned started 
his drilling. He sat down on a stump to watch 
Ned. "You ain^t really goin' to try to raise com 
there, are you?'* said Tom. "Why, that's the 
worst piece of land in your whole farm." 

"I know it, Tom," said Ned bitterly, "but it's 
the only piece dad would give me." 

"Well, rU say this for you," said Tom. "You're 
a plucky little devil." 

"Tom," said Ned, "why don't you raise an acre 
of com, too ? " 

"Me!" ejaculated Tom. "What do I want to 
raise com for? It's too much like work." 

"But, Tom," protested Ned, "maybe you could 

make some money and then you could " Ned 

stopped suddenly. He had almost said more than 
he meant to say. But Tom took no notice of Ned's 
confusion. 

"Nix on the hard work," he said. "There ain't 
nothin' in it." 

"I wish you would," said Ned lamely. "I'll 
help you if you will." 

Tom looked surprised. He said nothing, and 
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presently went up the notch. But he kept think- 
ing about Ned's remark. He understood well 
enough why Ned wanted him to raise com, and 
it touched him to think that Ned was willing to 
help him. As the days went by he thought again 
and again about Ned's suggestion. 

As for Ned, he continued to study his bulletins 
night after night. At first he gave all his attention 
to those on soil management. Over and over he 
kept turning in his mind the problem of where he 
should get manure for his acre. All his bulletins 
told him he must get his soil light and spongy 
like the earth in the forest. But how should he 
do it ? Suddenly it came to him. 

" If leaves make the forest earth so fine, they'll 
make a corn field good, too," he cried. "I haven't 
any manure, but I can get all the leaves I want, 
and they won't cost me a cent, either. I'll get a 
big pile of them this fall and let them rot. Then 
I'll plough them under in the spring with the rye." 

Taking his axe, Ned went into the forest and 
cut a large number of long, thin saplings. With 
these he constructed a rude sort of pen near his 
corn acre to hold leaves. Every afternoon after 
school he went to the woods and collected decay- 
ing and newly fallen leaves in sacks. Sometimes 
Irma helped him. They carried the bulging leaf 
sacks to the pen and emptied them, tramping the 
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leaves down compactly. As the pile grew high, 
Ned laid more poles around it, building the pen 
up after the fashion of a log house, by laying the 
poles across one another at the end. Then he made 
some rude steps to stand on when emptying his 
sacks, for the pen itself was too frail to climb on. 

Ned had collected a great heap of leaves before 
the rye began to appear. Then long rows of 
slender, straight bronze sprouts pushed through the 
soft earth and in a few days more the feathery 
shoots of the vetch helped to make the drill rows 
solid with green. Both the rye and the vetch 
were growing splendidly. The sprouts were 
uniform and sturdy. It was a perfect stand. And 
how it did grow! The warm days continued, 
occasional rains fell, and Ned's acre grew greener 
and greener. 

Meantime Ned continued to collect leaves. 
Often he could be seen working far into the dusk 
with his bag of leaves on his shoulder. Daily the 
leaf pile grew higher and higher. 

One night after bedding down the horses, Ned 
went to the pen to dump a sack of leaves that he 
had brought from the woods just as his mother 
announced supper. Ned walked to the pen, 
climbed tlve wooden steps, now made higher, and 
tossed his sack of leaves ahead of him into the 
pen. He was going to get in and tramp them 
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down. But half way up the steps he stopped 
abruptly. From within the pen there came a 
snarling and spitting that made Ned tremble. 
He knew very well what such a noise meant. 
His eyes were almost on a level with the top of the 
pen. He wanted to run, but something seemed to 
fascinate him and hold him to the spot. He took 
another step upward and peered over the edge 
of the pen. Indistinctly he could see an animal 
crouching in the leaves and snarling at the pros- 
trate leaf bag. Then Ned dropped from the steps 
and took to his heels, for the snarling creature 
leaped straight at him. 



CHAPTER IX 
NED GOES HUNTING AGAIN 

WHY, Ned! What's the matter ?'* 
exclaimed Mrs. Higgins as Ned 
burst breathlessly into the kitchen. 
"You look half scared to death." 

"So would you if a wildcat jumped at your 
head," said Ned. 

"A wildcat!" echoed Ned's father, with a de- 
risive laugh. "Everything you see nowadays is a 
wildcat. Likely it was old Tabby." 

"No, it wasn't either," replied Ned. "And 
besides," peering under the stove, "there's Tabby 
now." 

"Tell us what happened, Ned," suggested Mrs. 
Higgins. 

"I went out to my leaf- pen to dump a 
bag of leaves," replied Ned. "I threw the bag 
into the pen and started to climb after it. 
There was a wildcat in the pen and when I 
peeped over the top it leaped right at me. Its 
eyes were like fire and it growled something 
awful." 

97 
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Ned's father laughed. "Some stray pu 
he said, "or maybe a possum." 

Just then there was a step on the porch. 

"Why, that's Al,'' said Mrs. Higgins, as 
recognised the thud of a wooden leg, and thro 
open the door, she called out, "Come in." 

The dingy little kitchen seemed almos 
brighten up as the big lumberman came stutr 
in. There was something so wholesome and h( 
about this rough backwoodsman that his prej 
was as cheering as sunlight after storm. 

"Thank you," he said, as Ned sprang to 
a chair for him. "How's the bear hunter i 
days?" 

"He ain't much of a bear hunter any m 
said Mr. Higgins. "He was scar't clean fo 
by a pussy-cat just before you come." 

"Pshaw now!" commented Al. "I don'i 
lieve no cat would ever scare that lad. What 
it, Ned?" 

"Wildcat," answered Ned. 

"Wildcat! Now don't he have the dan 
luck? First a bear, and then a wildcat! Wh 
you git him, Ned ? " 

"Get him," chuckled Mr. Higgins. "He d 
get him. The thing nearly got Ned." An 
laughed uproariously at what he thought vi 
great joke. 
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"How was it, Ned?*' asked the lumberman. 

"What happened?" 

Ned related his adventure in the leaf-pen. 

"By ginger cooky!" exclaimed Al. "That 
sounds Uke a wildcat. Let's take a look at his 
tracb." 

Ned lighted a lantern and handed it to Al, who 
went stumping away into the darkness. Mr. 
Higgins followed, but not until he had picked up 
his gun, which stood by the doorway, loaded. 
Ned smiled at this but wisely kept silent. Then 
he dashed through the door and raced on ahead 
to the leaf-pen. Even Mrs. Higgins and the lazy 
Tabby left the warm kitchen and followed Al into 
the darkness. 

The ground in front of his pen Ned had kept 
clean, scraping up the leaves that fell there and 
throwing them into the pen. In the centre of this 
bare spot were distinct tracks, showing where the 
^imal had struck the ground after its leap, and 
indicating the direction it had taken in its flight. 

"Oho! Br'er Coon," sang out Al, the instant 
his eye caught sight of the track. 

Sare enough it was a raccoon track. There was 
no mistaking the little footprints, so like the im- 
pressions of a tiny human foot. Even Ned knew 
them at once, for though he had hunted practically 
none at all, he had done a good deal of trapping, 
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* and was entirely familiar with the tracks of 
the animals that prowled about his home. 

"You likely hit him with the bag of leaves a 
made him mad/' suggested Al. "But I do 
think that he was after you when he jumped. ! 
was probably so scared that he just made a d: 
for safety the minute he caught sight of you.** 

Ned laughed. "I hope I scared him as much 
he scared me/* he said. 

"How*d you like to ketch him?** asked . 
"These dark nights is just right for coon hunti 
The darkies down South say a coon is afraid 
his own shadder and won*t come out on moonli] 
nights.** 

"Bully!** cried Ned. Then his face clouded a 
he looked at his father. "Can I go, dad?'* 
asked. 

But Al did not give Mr. Higgins a chance 
reply. "Of course you can go/* he said. "\ 
know you*re a full-fledged member of our hunt: 
club now. We*ll all go, and we'll send for Ar 
strong, 1*11 get some dogs and pine splint 
and be back here in an hour. You tell Ar 
strong.** 

So it was settled. Al went stumping away 
one direction, and Ned flew away in the other 
get Mr. Armstrong. The latter got out his g 
and was ready in a very few minutes. "1*11 bri 
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you a fine coon skin, Irma/' said Ned as he left 
the house with Irma*s father. 

Soon the three hunters were sitting before the 
stove in the Higginses' kitchen, eagerly discussing 
the prospects of the coming hunt while they waited 
for Al. Meantime Mrs. Higgins bustled about 
busily, getting together a bundle which she gave 
to Ned to take with him. Ned looked surprised. 

"Maybe this will come handy when you finish 
your hunt,** said Mrs. Higgins, with a smile. 

"Thanks, mother," replied Ned, looking at 
her gratefully. Then he got some rope to fasten 
the bundle to his shoulders. The only rope he 
could find was a long piece used for staking out 
the cow; but by doubling this, Ned finally got 
the bundle tied and slung on his back like a knap- 
sack. 

Al Jordan, true to his word, was back within 
the hour. He carried a sharp, light axe, and a 
bundle of long pine splinters. With him were 
four dogs of questionable pedigree. 

"They ain*t much account,** said Al, as the 
hunters joined him and began to inspect the dogs, 
"but they're the only ones I could get. That 
Rover dog of Tom Haines* broke his leg and could- 
n't come, and Jack Mullins*s hounds was chasin' 
somethin* on their own account, so I couldn't get 
them. These here dogs belongs to Lem Whipple, 
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and I reckon they're just about as much good a^ 
their owner. They hain't never been trained to 
hunt nothin' proper/' 

"They'll be all right," said Ned, to whom as yeC 
a dog was a dog — and nothing more. 

"Maybe," said Al, drily. "Anyway, we'll give 
'em a chance." He shouldered his axe and headed 
for the leaf-pen. 

"Good-bye, mother," called Ned to Mrs. Hig- 
gins, who stood in the doorway, silhouetted 
against the light behind her. 

Al had told the truth about the night, as the 
hunters realised before they had gone a hundred 
feet. There was no moon, and the stars were 
dimmed by the cloud-rack above. Even in the 
open space around the house, the hunters could 
hardly see where they were going, while in the 
woods it was as dark as a mine. 

"Br'er Coon's shadow will never trouble him 
to-night," laughed Ned, as he stumbled over a 
root. 

"No," replied Al, "nor them dogs^ neither, I 
reckon. Look at 'em." 

The dogs could indistinctly be discerned trotting 
along indifferently beside Al. The latter led 
them directly to the spot in front of the leaf-pen, 
where the raccoon had struck the earth. 

"Hunt him out. Ranger! Smell him out, Don! 



I 
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After him, Tigel Ketch him, Caesar!" urged Al. 
"That's the boyi Get him!" 

But the dogs only wagged their tails and barked 
a little. They showed almost no interest in the 
trail left by the raccoon. 

"What did I tell you?" said Al, in disgust. "I 
knowed the only thing they could smell was a ham 
bone." He stooped and made a torch from some 
of the long pine splinters. "We'll take a look at 
the trail," he said, as he lighted the torch. "I'd 
trust my eyes before I would the nose of them 
hounds." 

For a distance the track of the raccoon was 
plainly visible. Al followed it slowly, holding the 
torch in his right hand, and bending over as he 
walked, to examine the ground. The others re- 
lieved him of the axe and extra splinters. The 
trail ran straight up the notch toward the Arm- 
strong home. Presently it turned to one side and 
suddenly ended at the edge of the forest where the 
ground was covered with leaves. 

"Come here. Ranger! Here, Don!" called Al, 
and the dogs crowded about him. "Smell him 
out!" The big woodsman put his finger to the 
last visible track. The dogs began to take an 
interest. Ranger barked slightly and sniffed the 
ground. Slowly Al led the way into the forest, 
following the route that he thought the raccoon 
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had most likely taken. The hunters encouraged 
the dogs, and the animals became excited. They 
began to circle about now with their noses to the 
ground, uttering occasional sharp barks. 

"They'll get something yet," Al said presently. 
Hardly had he spoken before Ranger gave an 
eager bark and dashed off, followed by the pack. 

"Good boy!" cried Al. "Get him, Ranger! 
Ketch him, Caesar! After him, boys! Smell him 
out!" 

The dogs were now in full cry. Al raced after 
them, and the others followed, slipping and 
stumbling, sometimes tripping and falling in the 
uncertain light, for run as they would they could 
hardly keep pace with Al. The agility he displayed 
was nothing short of marvellous. 

"Listen to 'em!" shouted Al, as he loped along. 
"They're hot on the trail!" And again he shouted 
encouragement to the dogs. 

The answer was a chorus of barks that made the 
dark woods ring. Suddenly the dogs turned at an 
angle, and shortly afterward came tearing back 
directly toward the hunters. Then the chase 
veered away again, but it had come near enough 
for the hunters to catch sight of a dimly flying 
figure, as the fugitive animal raced ahead of the 
dogs. The men shouted and the hounds filled the 
air with their clamour as they again disappeared 
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in the darkness. Suddenly the dogs gave voice 
to a series of short, shaq> yelps. 

"They've treed him!" shouted Al over his 
shoulder, as he tore on ahead. "They've treed 
himr' 

In a few minutes the hunters came up with the 
dogs, which were excitedly dancing about under 
a big tree, standing on their hind legs and even 
trying to climb the tree in their eagerness. 

"Good dog!'* said Al, patting Ranger on the 
head. "You did get him after all, didn't you?" 
Far up in the tree could be seen the hunted 
animal. Its body could hardly be distinguished, 
as it crouched on a big limb, but its fiery eye shone 
distinct in the darkness. 
"Get some kindling," called Al. 
In a minute Ned had heaped up a pile of dry 
twigs. The torch was applied to them, the blaze 
ran upward through the pile, and soon the little 
fire was snapping and crackling briskly. The 
hunters threw on larger sticks, and shortly the 
woods were lighted up by the blaze of a big fire. 
Then the hunters turned to the tree. 

"Too big to climb," said Mr. Armstrong, 
examining the tree. 
"Too big to cut," commented Mr, Higgins. 
"Guess you'll have to use your gun on the crit- 
ter," said Al. 
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" Please don't shoot him," begged Ned, to wb 
the hide had been promised. "You'll spoil t 
skin." He wanted his promised gift to Irma 
be perfect. 

"Never mind him," growled Mr. Higgi: 
"Shoot the varmint," 

"Wait," interrupted Al. "We'll get the critt 
even if I have to chop the tree down. If only 
had a rope, it would be easy." 

"I've got just what we need," exclaimed N( 
remembering the rope about his pack. 

" 'Tain't long enough," said Al. 

"Yes it is," replied Ned. "It's doubled." ] 
had his pack off in an instant and the rope undoi 

Al coiled the rope and dexterously threw c 
end of it over the lowest limb of the tree. "N( 
up with you and knock that beast off his percl 
he said, grabbing Ned and hoisting him by t 
seat of his breeches. "I'll give you a pole wh 
you get up." 

Ned seized the rope and scrambled up the tru 
of the tree. Al had a sapling cut and trimm 
before Ned was fairly astride of the first limb. ] 
passed it up to Ned. Dragging his pole after hi 
Ned began to mount warily toward the anim 
that was now watching him narrowly. He km 
there was really no danger, but the memory 
that flying form in the leaf-pen made him cautioi 
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The other hunters threw branches on the fire 
until the woods were lighted up for rods around. 

"Get ready/* called Al to Ned, who was nearing 
the beast. ''If the dogs miss him, shoot him, Jack. 
We don^t want to lose him.** 

"Look out!" called Ned, but instead of striking 

the animal with the pole, he threw that weapon 

to the ground. Then mounting swiftly through 

the few intervening limbs, he took the unresisting 

animal in his arms. "It's Tabby,** he called down. 

For half a minute the hunters were speechless 

with disgust. Then Al turned to the dogs. ** Ain't 

you ashamed of yourselves ? ** he said with scorn. 

"Makin* enough racket for a bear hunt and all 

you ketch is a pore little pussy-cat. I don't 

wonder Lem Whipple said you wasn't much good.** 

Then, after a pause, he went on, "But by ginger 

cooky! rU I'arn you somethin' right now. We're 

goin' to get a coon and you're goin* to find him 

for us. Do you understand?" 

Meantime Ned was climbing down with Tabby 
in his arms. 

"Leave the cat up the tree,** called out Al, "or 
them fool dogs will chase her again. She'll come 
down herself when she's ready.** 

So Tabby was left on a handy limb, and Ned 
slid to the ground and pulled the rope down after 
him. In a few minutes the party was ready to 
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proceed again. The (ire was extinguished, an 
the hunters again set out through the dark fores 
lighted only by AFs torch. 

It really seemed as though the dogs understoo 
the disgrace they were in. Still excited by tl: 
chase after Tabby, they now ranged the wooc 
eagerly, sniffing the groupd for another trai 
They circled here and there, urged on by the hui 
ters, until they had worked their way far up tl 
notch. But no trail was discovered. 

"Mr. Holmes told me that his corn had be( 
damaged considerably by coons,'* said Mr. An 
strong. " If it wasn't so far to his place, we mig 
try it there.*' 

"You ain't goin* to go home without that co< 
skin, are you, Ned ? " asked Al. 

"Never," replied Ned, although already he w 
growing tired. 

"Well, then you and me will go back to Holmes 
place, and the others can come if they want t 
It ain't no time to stop now." 

But neither of their companions was any mo 
willing to abandon the chase than were Al ai 
Ned; so the party headed for the open valley ai 
Mr. Holmes's com field, which stood on a slo] 
near some woods, out of which flowed a litt 
brook. It was a promising place, for the woo 
made a refuge for wild things, and the brook w 
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exactly the sort of stream that raccoons like to 
live beside, for they have a habit of washing most 
of their food before eating it. 

"There's some big sycamores by the brook," 
suggested Mr. Higgins, "and coons is awful par- 
tial to sycamores. Suppose we start there." 

So the party proceeded straight to the brook in 
the hope of finding a fresh trail. Along the edge of 
the stream many tracks were visible, although 
they were evidently old. Many of these tracks 
led directly toward a huge sycamore in the centre 
of the little grove. Footprints about the base of 
the tree, and numerous scratches on the trunk 
showed that it must be a regular refuge for the 
animals. Glancing up through the darkness, 
Mr. Armstrong thought he could discern a cavity 
in a big limb. 

When the dogs approached the tree they became 
wildly excited, dashing about with their noses to 
the ground, and uttering eager barks. Ranger 
and Caesar repeatedly tried to climb the tree, yelp- 
ing eagerly the while. 

"Must be something up there," said Mr. Arm- 
strong, but strain their eyes as they would, the 
hunters could see nothing. 

"Up with you, Ned," said Al. 

Once more Ned untied his little bundle, and the 
rope was tossed over the lowest limb of the tree. 
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Ned climbed up, examining each limb as he wen 

"Here's a hollow one," he called down presentl; 

And immediately afterward he cried out, "G< 

whiz! There's something in it, too!" He he 

seen the glaring eyeballs of some living creatur 

"What is it?" asked Al. 

"Can't tell," answered Ned. "Too dark i 

see." 

"Can you reach it with a twister?" asked A 

"Sure," said Ned. "Do you think he'll biter 

"Don't know," answered Al. "I've twiste 

lots of possums out of trees, but never tried i 

raise a coon that way. I reckon you'll hai 

some fun, anjrway." 

A fire was kindled under the tree, and a twist 
cut and sent up to Ned by means of the rop 
This was merely a stout stick with a short branc 
at the end that turned up like a hook. 

Ned took the twister, settled himself firmly c 
the limb, and lowered the hooked end into tl 
cavity. He intended to shove the hook down ui 
der the animal and then pull it up. Very cai 
tiously he lowered the twister. Not a sound can 
from the animal within the limb until the er 
of the twister touched it. Then the limb seemc 
suddenly to spit fire. It was alive with nois 
Such snarling and growling Ned had never hean 
And the twister was almost wrenched out of h 
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hand by a savage attack within the tree. Invol- 
untarily Ned shrank back a little, drawing the 
twister upward as he did so. Evidently the stick 
was already partly under the animal. Ned yanked 
up on it sharply. With a snarl that nearly scared 
Ned off his perch, the creature jumped from the 
hole, rushed to the end of the limb, jumped into the 
interlacing branches of another tree, and was down 
the trunk and away into the forest before hunters 
or dogs could reach it. 

"After him. Ranger! Ketch him, Caesar I Chase 
him, boys ! " cried the hunters. But this time the 
dogs needed no encouragement. They flew after 
the fugitive raccoon, and pursued and pursuers 
were instantly lost to sight in the darkness. 

Ned scrambled down from the tree and hastily 
got his pack together. The fire was hurriedly ex- 
tinguished. Then the hunters dashed into the 
woods, guided by the clamour of the dogs. Fol- 
lowing Al's torch, they floundered along at top 
speed, slipping and stumbling, but stopping for 
nothing. Al kept shouting to the hounds. The 
others were too breathless to shout. The chase 
led straight toward the mountains, then the dogs 
turned at an angle. 

"We^U cut across and head him oflT," shouted 
Al. "He's doublin' on his track." 

Suddenly the forest was quiet. "Plague take 
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them dogs," panted Al. "They've lost 
scent/* 

It was true enough. In a few minutes 
hunters came up to them. The hounds i« 
beside the brook. They were sniffing eag< 
about, but could not pick up the scent. 

"Come here!" said Al, getting hold of Ran 
and Don. "I'm goin' to Tarn you somethin* t 
your good-for-nothin' owner ought to have l*a 
you long ago. Take the other two dogs across 
brook. Jack." 

Mr. Armstrong took the dogs as directed, : 
the four animals were soon systematically work 
their way along on either side of the brook, coi 
ing the ground in ever-widening circles. The c 
ning raccoon had evidently taken to the brook, 
water leaves no trail. Doubtless it had run al 
in the water for a distance, then come out on l 
again. It was merely a question of time until 
dogs, directed by Al and Mr. Armstrong, sho 
find the spot where the raccoon had emerged fi 
the water. 

Suddenly Ranger gave a yelp and was oflF on 
trail again, with the pack in full cry behind h 
The men rushed after them. 

"Headin* right back where he started froi 
panted Al, who, even in the darkness seemed 
know exactly where he was. His conject 
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proved correct, for very shortly the hunters 
emerged from the woods and found themselves 
still on Mr. Holmes's farm. Almost at the same 
instant the dogs were heard yelping excitedly. 

"They've treed him/' said Mr. Higgins. "I'm 
glad of it, too, for I'm about played out." 

The hunters now cut directly across the fields 
toward the dogs. **By ginger cooky! If that 
ain't the very tree we started from," said Al, when 
the party came up to the yelping dogs that were 
once more excitedly trying to climb the tree, Al 
was right. It was the very tree in which they had 
discovered the raccoon. 

Ned needed no instructions this time. In an 
instant he had his rope undone and was shinning 
up the tree while the others rekindled the fire. 
Ned mounted to the hollow limb and peered in. 
There was nothing there. 

"Got away again in the same way, and them 
fool dogs never seen him," said Mr. Armstrong. 

" Come on down," called Mr. Higgins. 

The hunters were too disappointed for words. 

Ned started to obey. Al, in pure disgust, sank 
his axe spitefully into the tree. It gave forth a 
hollow rumbling sound. 

"It's hollow," said the woodsman, in surprise. 
"Go back up, Ned, and look at every limb." 

When Ned did so he found another hollow limb. 
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"He's inside, then," said Al. "Come on down, 
Ned. Fm goin' to chop the tree/* 

Ned scrambled down and the big woodsman 
fell to with the axe. The others fed the fire and 
soon had a roaring blaze that made things as light 
as day. Suddenly Al stopped chopping. 

"She's goin'," he said. "Watch them dogs." 

The dogs were dragged to one side and held out 
of harm's reach by Ned and his father. Mr. 
Armstrong stood by with his gun, to shoot the 
raccoon in case the dogs missed it. 

"All ready," called Al. "Look out." 

His axe bit deep into the uncut part of the trunk; 
there was a premonitory cracking of wood, and 
the great, but false-hearted, tree swept majestically 
to earth with a fearful crash. From the hollow 
butt the raccoon darted forth, but the dogs were 
on it in a second. In the struggle that followed 
the snarls and growls of the raccoon were mingled 
with the barks and yelps of the dogs. The raccoon 
was on its back, fighting for life with tooth and 
nail. 

"They'll tear his hide all to ribbons!" cried Ned. 

"Don't you worry, bud," said Al calmly. 
"Them dogs couldn't hurt a raccoon in a week. 
Let 'em worry around a bit. They'll I'am some- 
thin'." 

But when one dog had come out of the fray 
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yelping with a torn nose and another with his ear 
slit, Al stepped in, beat off the other dogs, and 
killed the raccoon with one swift blow of his club. 

"See: they never touched him," said Al, holding 
up the dead raccoon. It was a beautiful animal, 
large and heavy, with an especially fine dark fur. 

Now that the excitement of the hunt was over, 
each one realised how tired he was. "I could eat 
a bear," exclaimed Mr. Armstrong. 

That reminded Ned of the pack that he carried 
on his back. He had not opened it, but he knew 
very well what was in it. He brought forth the 
bundle. It contained a chunk of cold, boiled 
ham, plenty of good bread and butter, some 
apples, and a two-quart pot, with a tin cup, and 
some sugar and coflFee in paper bags. Never was 
food more welcome. The pot was filled with 
water from the brook, and thrust among the hot 
coals of the fire after the blazing embers had been 
pulled to one side. Ned cut the ham into pieces 
with his knife. When the water began to boil, the 
coffee was dumped into it. The hungry hunters 
seated themselves in a circle around the fire, and 
ate their midnight meal with the brook brawling 
beside them and the stars faintly winking at 
them from above. Ned thought that he had 
never eaten anything half so good as that cold 
meal in the night-time. 
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After the last mouthful had been eaten, 
fire was put out, and the weary hunters started 
home, Ned proudly carrying the quarry. W 
he reached home it was long after midnight, 
had never been happier or more tired in his I 
In fact he was so tired that he could not even s 
the raccoon, though he should have done so 
all means, but tumbled into bed as soon as he co 
strip off his clothes. In another minute he i 
sound asleep. 



CHAPTER X 
NED CHOOSES A CAREER 

WHEN Ned heard his mother calling 
him the next morning, it seemed to 
him that he had but just gone to bed. 
Then he remembered the unskinned raccoon and 
was wide awake in an instant. He hurried 
through his breakfast and went to work on his 
trophy. At skinning animals Ned was quite 
skilful. Every winter he trapped a few muskrats, 
the pelts of which he sent to a big fur house in 
St. Louis. Muskrat furs Ned took off "cased" — 
that is, turned inside out like a sweater that has 
just been peeled off. But a raccoon skin should be 
taken off "open." So Ned slit the skin down the 
belly and legs, skinned the tail, and worked the 
hide loose from the body, cutting it free about the 
eyes and mouth. Then he scraped the hide to 
take off the fat and meat, and brushed the fur to 
remove all burs and mud. Next he got a wide, 
clean board to which he tacked the hide after 
stretching it; but he was careful not to stretch it 

too much, for the value of a fur is largely in its 

X17 
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thickness. Despite the fact that the heat ha 
gone from the raccoon's body and the carcass Wc 
stiff, Ned made a good job of his skinning, an 
when the fur was finally fast to the board 
looked very beautiful indeed. 

Ned intended to get Al to tan it for him, for th 
woodsman was an expert at that sort of work; an 
until the fur was quite ready for use Ned did nc 
intend to show it to Irma. But it was such 
big, beautiful fur, and so unusually dark an 
lustrous, that he just had to exhibit it. So 1: 
tucked the stretcher under his arm and went t 
the notch. 

Irma could hardly find words to express h 
admiration and pleasure. 

"Father says the coon came out of his hole 
sudden he bet it scared you,** she laughed. 

"It did,** replied Ned. "It scared me so b: 
I almost fell out of the tree.** 

"Just the same I know you weren't real 
afraid,** said Irma, "or you wouldn't have gone i 
the tree a second time." 

Pshaw!** said Ned. "That wasn't anything 
You aren't like some of the boys at school 
returned Irma, "pretending to be a hero when y« 
are not. I haven*t forgotten what Judge Andre 
said about you." 

Ned was suddenly embarrassed. He picked i 
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the coonskin. "See how dark it is," he said. 
"Dark skins are worth more than light ones/* 

"Is that so?" inquired Irma, who had given no 
thought to the value of the fur. "How much is it 
worth, Ned?" 

"I think I could get five dollars for that skin," 
replied Ned. "It is so big and dark and the fur 
is so thick." 

"Five dollars!" cried Irma, to whom five dollars 
was a very large sum indeed. "Five dollars I 
Then you mustn't give it to me." 

"And what should I do with it?" demanded Ned, 
perplexed at this sudden show of feminine caprice. 

"You must sell it, Ned. You'll need the money 
for your com acre." 

"But I still have eleven dollars left from my 
fcearskin money," remonstrated Ned. "And be- 
sides rU make a little money trapping this win- 
ter." 

"You can't tell whether you will catch anything 
or not," said Irma, "and anyway I know muskrat 
skins aren't worth much. This fur is no doubt 
Worth more than all the other skins you can catch." 

"Suppose it is," said Ned. "I want to give you 
the nicest thing I can. You really saved my life, 
and if it hadn't been for you Fd. never have got 
the com acre at all, and — and — maybe Fd never 
have succeeded at anything. I want you to take 
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it as a — a — oh! you know what I mean — as — as — 
to remember the com by," concluded Ned, com- 
pletely lost in his efforts to put into words what 
was in his mind. 

For Ned's acre of com had completely altered 
his outlook on life. A few weeks before, he had 
been discontented and unwilling to work, for the 
future seemed to offer nothing but endless years 
of unpaid servitude for his father. But now every- 
thing was different. He was willing, even eager, 
to work; for he believed his work would bring him 
the things his heart so longed for. Somehow Ned 
could not help feeling that he had come danger- 
ously close to being like Tom Sheldon. Now he 
felt he had become just the opposite of Tom. His 
entire character seemed to be altered, and Ned 
dimly understood that all his life was to be altered 
as a consequence. All this made him very eager 
to help Tom. 

Ned was now all afire with faith and enthusiasm 
for his venture. He believed he could raise com 
just as successfully as a man. And if he could, 
he could also make money like a man. He didn't 
have to wait any longer for the things he wanted. 
He could earn them — ^now. To Ned his acre of 
com had come to mean more, far more, than a 
gun for hunting. It meant good clothes for him- 
self and his mother; a better home to live in; more 
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comforts and conveniences; books and magazines 
to read; and eventually perhaps, a splendid big 
farm like Mr. Holmes's. Not that Ned expected 
to eam all these things on one acre. But he knew 
that if he could build up one worn-out acre, he could 
build up the entire farm, or as many farms as he 
might be able to buy. And if he could make 
money on one acre, he could make still more on 
other acres. 

With his belief in his success had come the feeling 

that he owed it all to Irma. In this belief Ned was 

wrong. To be sure, Irma had helped him greatly. 

She had been to his ambition as a match to a pile 

of brush. Her words of encouragement, given at a 

time when his own father threw the cold water of 

scom on his hope, had kept the spark burning. 

And this was a very great service. Moreover, 

Irma had helped Ned plan the work on his com 

acre. But after all it was Ned's own resolution 

and sturdy manhood that kept things moving, 

once they were started. Only a boy of strong 

character would have been willing to put aside 

the prospect of a good gun and other immediate 

wealth, and plant his money in the soil in the hope 

of future benefit. Ned underestimated his own 

worth and exaggerated the part Irma had played. 

So he was very insistent that she should take the 

coonskin as a token of his appreciation. 
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Irma was just as sincere in feeling that Ned 
ought to sell it, for she foresaw that he would need 
every cent he could get. She did not know what 
to do until Ned mentioned the com. Then she 
said: "Well, we won't decide about the fur jusi 
now, Ned, though I don't want you to think ] 
don't appreciate your generosity. But there'; 
one thing we can do. We haven't been over you 
corn bulletins yet. Suppose we read some o 
them to-day. It's Saturday and we shall have al 
day." 

They went down the notch to the Higgins home 

"Let's begin with this one," said Ned, singlin| 
out a pamphlet entitled: "How to Grow an Acre 
of Com." They began to read. The bulletin said 
that although the average production of com in 
the United States was less than twenty-eight 
bushels to the acre, there were farmers in every 
part of the country who produced more than one 
hundred bushels to the acre. 

"If some farmers in every part of the country 
raise one hundred bushels while their neighbours 
raise only twenty-eight," said Ned, "it shows thai 
the soil is not to blame for the small crops. It's ba« 
farming methods that keep the yield so low." 

"If that is so," replied Irma, "I don't see wh 
the farmers don't leam better methods. It tak< 
about as much work to raise a poor crop as a go<^ 
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one. I don^t understand why they don*t learn 
more about com growing/' 

"Humph!" said Ned. "You would if you un- 
derstood my father as well as I do. Every time 
I want to try anything new he says: *We didn't 
*'| do that when I was a boy, and there ain't no sense 
to it nohow. ' And when I tell him of something 
IVe read about, he says: *The feller what wrote 
that is a liar.' He just don't want to learn. 
There's lots of people like that." 

The bulletin told them a great deal about deep 
ploughing, thorough cultivation, and the like; 
but that was now an old story to Ned. 

"What I want to know," said Ned, "is what 
iind of com I ought to grow. There must be 
isome kind of com that yields better than other 
kinds. That's what I want to get." 
On this point the bulletins gave them no help. 
"I have an agricultural journal that they gave 
me at the seed store," said Ned. "Maybe that 
will help us." 

He got the magazine and they scanned the 
pages eagerly. 

"Here it is," he cried in triumph, as his eye fell 
on an advertisement. "Here's a kind of com that 
produced 154 bushels of shelled com to the acre 
under ordinary field conditions. That's what we 



want." 
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A moment later his face clouded over. 

"It costs five dollars a bushel!" he cried. "Fiv^ 
dollars a bushel!" 

"Why, here's another kind that yielded almosC 
as much," said Irma, who had found an advertise* 
ment of another heavy-yielding strain of com. 

"How much is it a bushel?" asked Ned eagerly. 

"Same price," replied Irma. 

"Gee whiz!" said Ned. "I wish I could grow 
com that would sell at that price." 

"Maybe you could," said Irma. 

"No, I couldn't," replied Ned. "Nobody round 
here would pay that much." 

They found so many productive kinds of com 
advertised that their reading did not help them 
much. 

"We don't know any more about what to plant 
than we did when we began," said Ned. "Let's 
go see Mr. Holmes." 

They set out with their bulletins and found the 
farmer at home. 

"I want to know what kind of com will 3deld 
the most grain to the acre," said Ned. "When I 
find out, I'm going to buy some, even if it does 
cost five dollars a bushel." 

Mr. Holmes laughed. 

"Give me this bulletin," said he, taking one 
of the very pamphlets Ned had in his hand. He 
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thumbed it through and read: "The variety that 
has generally produced the most good, sound com 
in your neighbourhood is the variety to plant/* 
"Humph!** said Ned. "I saw that, but I 
didn't pay any attention to it because I never 
heard of anybody around here raising such very 
big com crops. I want seed that will grow one 
hundred bushels to the acre.** 

Mr. Holmes smiled. "It*s tme we don*t have 
any seed-com breeder around here,** he said, " and 
we need one bad. But I guess you can find some 
com that will do for seed. You won*t need more 
than a dozen ears, and 1*11 be glad to give them to 
you.** 

"Is your com any good?** demanded Ned. 
Then realising what he had said, he went on, "Of 
course I don*t mean that, Mr. Holmes. But you 
know I want the very best seed I can find. I 
want the kind that will produce one hundred 
bushels to the acre.** 

"No, you don*t,** said Mr. Holmes. "You want 
the kind that will grow in your neighbourhood. 
Com is as sensitive as people. Com that will 
give you one hundred bushels in one place won*t 
make half a crop in another. That's why the 
buUerin said to use a kind that grew well in your 
own neighbourhood. Stick to your bulletins, Ned, 
and don't bother with advertisements; for I 
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judge youVe been reading seed-com advertise- 
ments." 

I have," said Ned. 

Well, the com you read about was probably 
Western com and you couldn't even mature the 
ears on your soil. You had better take my com. 
It's accustomed to this locality." 

"Thank you," said Ned, "but is it, will it '' 

"Yes, it is good com," interrupted Mr. Holmes 
with a laugh. "It's too good for your soil. But 
if you are going to stick to com growing, you take 
my seed and get it accustomed to your soil and 
then see if you can breed it up. In time you may 
be able to raise as much as I do out here on this 
good river-bottom land." 

"How much is that?" demanded Ned. "Out 
West they can raise more than one hundred 
bushels to the acre." 

Mr. Holmes did not reply. Instead he said; 
"Come with me," and led the way to the thi«d 
story of his dwelling. There, on racks suspend(jd 
from the ceiling, hung hundreds of ears of conii 
no two ears touching. 

"This com," said Mr. Holmes quietly, as he tool 
down an ear, "yielded 123 bushels to the acn 
this past season." 

"What!" cried Ned, who was so amazed that 
he could not say another word. 
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**Ycs, Ned/' repeated Mr. Holmes, with a grin. 
"One hundred and twenty-three bushels to the 
acre." 

*'0h! Mr. Holmes," cried Ned, *' you'll excuse 
n^e for what I said about it, won't you?" Then, 
^thout waiting for a reply, he went on. "Where 
did you get your seed?" 

"Raised it," was the reply. "Or rather I have 
been raising it for some time. I began to breed it 
Up a dozen years ago. When I started, it yielded 
only seventy bushels to the acre. I read a Govern- 
ment bulletin about improving com and thought 
Vd try it. You see the result." 

"It's wonderful," exclaimed Ned and Irma 
together. 

"When did you finish breeding it up?" asked 
Ned 

"Finish? Why, I've only begun. Just now 
I'm trying to raise my average to 150 bushels an 

acre. When I get there " 

**Do you think you will?" demanded Ned 
eagerly. 

"I don't know, Ned. When I started I thought 
I should never reach one hundred bushels. When 
I got there, I tried for one hundred and twetity- * 
five bushels. I've reached that figure twice. This 
year was a poor corn year and my average fell. 
But I'm going to keep on trying." ^ 
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"So am I," declared Ned vehemently. 

Mr. Holmes laughed. "Don't get your ideas 
too high/' he said, "or you'll be disappointed. 
Remember your soil isn't like mine. Try for 
fifty bushels at the start. But keep on working 
up your soil, and keep on trying to make your com 
better, and there's no telling how far you will go." 

"But how can I improve the com when even 
you can't make it any better?" 

"Well, first you must have an ideal. You must 
know whether you want one, two, or three ears 
to the stalk, whether you want little ears or big 
ears, long or short ones, little kernels or big, or 
small cobs or thick ones. When you have formed 
your ideal, you must try to make your com like 
that ideal." 

"Do you mean to say," asked Ned in the ut- 
most astonishment, "that you can make com 
taller or shorter, and with one ear or two to the 
stalk?" 

"That's just what I've been doing for a dozen 
years with this com, Ned. For twelve years I've 
been trying to make an ear of corn like that." 

He took down an especially fine ear from a rack 
that hung by itself. The ear was nearly a foot 
long, cylindrical, with butt and tip perfectly filled 
and well rounded, and all the kernels were packed 
tight against one another in straight rows. 
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"Yes/* he added, "it took me twelve years to 
grow that ear of com/* 

"And you really changed the corn ? ** demanded 
Ned eagerly. 

"Very much, indeed. It*s the same kind of 
com I started with, but it is very different." 

"Why,it*s just like altering a house that doesn^t 
suit you," said Ned. "It must be the most inter- 
esting thing in the world." 

"It is — to me," said Mr. Holmes. "You have 

no idea how interesting it really is. Breeding com 

is just like the work Mr. Burbank is doing with 

flowers. It is making something that never ex- 

isted before." 

"How do you start to breed up com?" de- 
manded Ned. 

"Well, as I told you before, you must first form 
an ideal. And that is not easy. You must 
imagine just the kind of ear you want to produce." 
From a little heap of com on a box Mr. Holmes 
selected an ear and held it beside another that he 
took down from a rack. 

*'This first ear is some com John Meams gav« 
me," he said. "It looks like my com, doesn't 

it?" 

*'I can't see much difference," said Ned. 
Mr. Holmes took a tape measure from a drawer. 
About the same length and almost the same 
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circumference," he said, measuring the two ears. 
"But look here/' He took but his knife and re- 
moved two kernels from each ear. "See any 
difference?'* he asked. 

"Lots,** said Irma. "Your kernels are flat and ] 
almost wedge-shaped, while Mr. Meams's are 
more nearly round. And your kernels are nearly 
half as long again as his.'* 

"Exactly,** said the farmer. "Do you know 
what that means?** 

Without waiting for a reply, he quickly shelled 
one ear after the other, putting the corn from each 
in a separate pile. 

"His cob is bigger than yours,** said Ned. 

"And what does that mean in this case?** 

"I know,** cried Irma. "You*ve got more 
com on the same sized ear." 
' "Exactly.** 

He took a small pair of scales and weighed the 
two heaps of corn. There was a difference of two 
ounces. 

"On every ear I gain two ounces,** said Mr. 
Holmes. "On eight ears I gain a pound. I raise 
about 1 2,000 stalks to the acre. So does M^eams. 
If each stalk has an ear — and that's one of the 
things I am working for — my com will outweigh 
Meams*s corn by as many pounds as eight is con- 
tained in 12,000." He figured rapidly on a sheet 
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of paper. ** Eight goes into 12,000 just 1,500 
times/' he said. "So my com will yield 1,500 
pounds more grain to the acre than Meams*s/' 
Again he figured. "Fifty-six pounds of shelled 
com make a bushel,*' he said. "And 56 goes 
into 1,500 just about twenty-six and four-fifths 
times. So my yield will be that many bushels 
heavier per acre than Mearns's. With corn at 
sixty cents a bushel" — again he figured rapidly — 
"my acre will yield $16.08 more than Meams's 
acre. And, mind you, we both do the same amount 
(tf work. Meams and I each had out about thirty 
acres of com this year. So you see that even if he 
had as many ears as I had — ^which he didn't — my 
crop would be worth as much more than his as 
thirty times 16, or $480." 
Ned was too much astonished for words. 
".Meams is a good farmer, as farmers are reck- 
oned around here," continued Mr. Holmes. "I 
have no doubt his com will run eighty bushels to 
the acre, and when you remember that the average 
production is only twenty-six or twenty-eight 
bushels, you see he is doing well. Judged by old- 
time standards he is a mighty good farmer. He 
ploughs carefully and cultivates well. He keeps 
his land up. But that isn't enough these days. 
This is the day of the scientific farmer. And one 
of the great things about the new farming is the 
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building up of better breeds of everything, whether 
it be horses, pigs, or com/' 

"It's wonderful,'' said Ned. "I never thou^t 
of it before. It certainly is worth while." 

"Worth while!" echoed Mr. Holmes. "I 
should say it is. If Meams's com runs eighty 
bushels to the acre and mine yields 1 23 bushels, I 
am 43 bushels per acre better off; and that means 
about $25 an acre. On thirty acres it means 

fully $750." 

"What!" exclaimed Ned. "Is your com worth 
that nmch more than Mr. Meams's?" 

"Yes, Ned, every cent of it, and probably more. 
That $750 is what I get extra for all these years of 
care and effort. They laughed at me when I 
began. But who has the laugh now? Was it 
worth while?" 

"You bet it was," said Ned. 

"Then don't you ever forget what I just told 
you. There will come times, lots of times, when 
you will be discouraged and want to quit. There 
will be times when you seem to be going backward 
instead of forward, just as I am this year. But 
stick to it, and in the end you will win." 

"I will," said Ned. " I'll never quit. Neverl" 

"Good," said Mr. Holmes. "I believe you, 
Ned. And to prove my faith, I am going to give 
you these seed ears." He took fifteen ears down 
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from the rack. ''But I give them to you on one 
condition. You must promise to keep them at 
home as I keep them here, to test your seed in the 
spring, and to continue to pick and handle it as 
your bulletins tell you to. Will you ? ** 

"Of course I will/' said Ned. He took the com 
eagerly; then a look of doubt passed over his face. 
"Can you spare them?*' he asked. "You will 
need them for your own planting in the spring.'* 

"You needn't worry about that, Ned. I always 
select about three times as much seed as I shall 
need, in case some of it should prove unsatis- 
factory. So I have plenty. Th^t is a practice 
you will have to follow, too." 

Tlien he led the way downstairs and said good- 
bye. 

For some time Ned was very quiet and Irma 
had begun to wonder whether anything was wrong 
with her companion, when suddenly he said, "Do 
you remember what Mr. Holmes said about the 
neighbourhood's needing a com breeder to raise 
seed-corn ? " 

"Of course," said Irma. 

"Well," said Ned, earnestly, "I'm going to be a 
com breeder and raise seed-corn. If I can get 
big prices for my corn, I can make just as much on 
our little farm as I could on a big farm at ordinary 
prices." 



J 
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When they reached the Higgins home, Ned got 
a piece of old plank and sawed off a strip that was 
two inches by two, and four and a half Yeet long. \ 
He bored a hole through one end of the strip and 
put in a wire ring to hang it up by. Then he 
drove some long finishing nails into the strip, spac- 
ing them at intervals of four inches along the entire 
length of each side, and slanting them so that when 
his rack was hung up it looked like some queer 
plant with a huge stem and short, upward-slanting, 
slender branches. There were twelve nails to a 
side. Ned added two more so that the rack would 
contain fifty ears of corn. He had made it larger 
than necessary because he knew he would need 
more space the next year. On the nails at the top 
of the rack Ned now thrust his seed ears. 

"I'll just hang these in my own room,*' said 
Ned to himself. "Then I'll be sure no harm comes 
to them." 

He went to his room, stood on a chair, and 
reached up to hook his rack to a rafter, when he 
heard a frightful commotion, and his mother call- 
ing to him for help. 



CHAPTER XI 
NED GOES TRAPPING 

WITH a bound Ned was out of his chair 
and rushing to his mother's assistance. 
Instantly he thought of the wildcat. 
As he ran he picked up a heavy club that stood 
near the back door. The commotion was in the 
hen-house. His mother still called for help; and 
Ned could hear the sound of blows. He tore open 
the hen-house door and jumped inside the build- 
ing. His mother was striking at something with 
a stick. The creature was racing around the pen 
frantically. The hens cackled and fluttered in 
ten-or. Ned shut the door. In the dim light he 
could hardly see at first, but he soon discovered 
that his mother was after a weasel. Ned joined 
in the pursuit. Three times he struck at the ani- 
mal, but it dodged along the side of the building 
^d he missed it. Suddenly it disappeared. 

Ned thought the weasel had hidden under some- 
thing. After a moment's search he found a hole in the 
rear of the building. He knew that the weasel had 
slipped out through it. The creature had escaped. 

I3S 
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Ned got a lantern and they looked the hens 
over. Several lay dead. 

"I don't know what we shall do/* said Mrs. 
Higgins in a troubled voice. "We had so few hens 
as it was that I didn't know how we should get 
eggs enough for the winter.'* 

"Never mind, mother/' said Ned. "I stiD 
have eleven dollars of my bearskin money left, 
ril buy you some more hens." 

Ned's mother looked at him gratefully. A tear 
trickled down one cheek. "You're a good boy, 
Ned/' she said. "You're all the comfort I have 
in the world. But I can't let you do it. You may 
need all your money for your com experiment 
That is your chance, Ned. Perhaps it is the only 
chance you'll ever have. I can't let you risk 
spoiling it for the sake of a few hens. So we'll 
have to get along as best we can." 

Ned looked at his mother and was silent. Then 
he threw his arm around her and kissed her cheek 
"You've got to have the hens/' he said. "I'll 
make that weasel pay for them with his own hide/ 

Just then Mr. Higgins drove up and heard the 
story of the weasel. Ned had already gone to the 
house for material to stop up the hole in the pen. 
When he returned, his father was just emerging 
from the bushes behind the hen-house. 

"That varmint won't trouble us again," his 
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iather aid. "Fve fixed the hole he got in at." 
So Ned put up his hammer and nails and went 
>ack to his own room. He climbed through the 
rap-door in the ceiling and groped around in the 
lark loft. Soon he backed down and lowered the 
loor over his head. In his hand he had a jingling 
)unch of traps. These were a dozen ordinary 
ipring and jump traps with long chains attached, 
^ed looked them over, testing each separately, 
)y setting it and then springing it. He found one 
that snapped shut noticeably quicker than the 
Jthers. He oiled it well so that it would work 
5ven better; for the tread of a weasel is so light that 
unless a trap is easily sprung the little creature 
nay walk directly on it and yet get away un- 
scathed. 

Taking this trap and his lantern, Ned returned 
the hen-house. He had just started to crawl 
inder the bushes at the rear of the pen when 
le saw the weasel's trail in some sand at the 
lorner of the building. The weasel had come and 
!one by the same path, making its way close 
«side a fence, as is the habit of weasels. For 
ome rods the footprints were distinct in the sand, 
[lien came a patch of grass and the track vanished. 
Jut farther on^ where a thicket of elders offered 
over, Ned found a distinct runway. There were 
nany of the little tracks. Here Ned set his trap. 
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He did not bait it, but merely placed it open i 
the runway so the creature mi^t tread on t 
He covered it lightly with dust and fasted the 
chain to a stout elderbush. Hien he restored t&tf 
bushes as nearly as possible to their former coiH 
dition. He felt sure the weasel would soon walk 
into his trap. But when he looked next momingi 
it was empty. Nothing got into his trap that 
day. 

Late that evening, as Ned was preparing to go 
to bed, he heard again a commotion in the hen- 
house. Barefooted and but half dressed, he dashed 
to the coop. 

"If only I had a gun,'* he sighed. 

He grabbed up his club and stepped inside the 
hen-house. The commotion still continued. In 
the darkness he could hardly see, but in a comer 
he made out a small white thing. He struck at it 
and the creature darted along the back wall and 
disappeared. 

By this time Mrs. Higgins had come with a 
lantern. Two more hens were dead. The intruder 
had come in by the same hole through which it 
had previously gained entrance. Ned's fatheff 
instead of fastening a board over the hole, had 
shiftlessly placed a handy stone over it. Thif 
the weasel had displaced. 

" I ought to have known enough to fix it myself,' 
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id Ned, with self-reproach. "That's the way 

d always does things." 

His mother sighed and said nothing, Ned got 
hammer and made the necessary repairs. 
^Then he went to bed. 

As soon as he was up next morning, Ned ran 
down to the elder thicket and peeped at his trap. 
It was just as he had left it. Yet there were fresh 
tracks about it. Either the creature that used the 
ninway had caught the human scent left by Ned's 
fingers on the trap, and avoided it, or had been 
extraordinarily lucky not to step into it. 

Ned went back to the house and found an old 
pair of gloves. He put them on and went to the 
hen-house. Here he ran his hands several times 
through the feathers of a fat hen. 

"If it's the smell that kept him away," muttered 
Ned, "FU give him a scent of old Biddy." 

Then, with the odour fresh on his gloves, he fixed 
two more traps and set them in the runway like 
the other. 

Nothing got into his traps that day, but when 
Ned made his inspection on the following morn- 
ing, he found a fat weasel in one of them. 

"rU teach you to kill hens," said Ned indig- 
nantly, as he killed the creature with a sharp blow 
of his club. 

He reset the trap and took the weasel to the 
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house. "There's a bounty of two dollars o 
weasels, mother/' said Ned, "and Fm going t 
give you the bounty. I shall still have the fur t 
sell." 

He skinned the animal, casing the hide with tk 
fur inside. Then he took a piece of heavy wir 
bent it double like a magnet, and thrust it ini 
the skin to stretch it while it was drying, i 
forced a stick between the ends of the wire 
hold them apart. This was better than dryii 
the skin on a board, as it allowed the air to rea< 
the inside of the pelt. 

Ned did not have time that day to collect I 
bounty. He was glad of it when, on the foUowi: 
morning, he found a second weasel in a trap; f 
he had been spared an unnecessary walk to toi^v 
He fixed the second skin like the first, and when '. 
had opportunity took the pelt to Squire Bancroi 
where he made affidavit that he had killed tl 
weasels. Then the Squire took out his kni 
and was about to mutilate the skins when N( 
interposed. 

"If you cut them,** he said, "I can't get mu< 
for them. And I need the money very muc 
Won't you please let me have them withoi 
cutting them? I won't try to cheat you." 

"I know you wouldn't, Ned," was the repl; 
"but lots of people would. That's why the la 
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compels us to mutilate a hide — so that we can 
tell if it has been presented for bounty before/* 

"But you have my promise," said Ned. 

"I'm sorry/' replied the Squire, "but I have 
no option. The law requires me to do it.*' 

"What does the law say?" inquired Ned. 

"That I must cut off the ears or slit the skin 
down the face." 

"Do you have to slit the whole face?" 

"Well, now," said the Squire, with a twinkle 
in his eye, "the law doesn't say so. It merely 
says to *slit it down the face.' Perhaps a little 
slit would do as well as a big one, eh ? " And taking 
up his knife again, he made the smallest of per- 
forations just above the creatures' noses. 

"Thank you," said Ned. "That will help me 
a lot/' 

"I hope it will," was the reply. "That's what 
1 did it for. Mr. Holmes waJ^ telling me about 
you, and I'm glad to help a boy that's trying to 
help himself." Then he handed Ned three dol- 
lars and a half. The bounty's four dollars," he 
said, "but my fee of twenty-five cents for each 
affidavit comes out of it. So we each make some- 
thing/' 

Ned went proudly home with his skins and his 
nioney. He didn't know whether he most valued 
the money or the Squire's words. Excepting Judge 
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Andrews and Mr. Holmes, nobody had ever spokei 
so kindly to him before. 

When Ned put the money into his mother' 
hand, he was puzzled by the tears that slippe 
from under her eyelids. 

Fm sorry it isn't more/' he said apologetically 

Some day I'll give you all the money you need. 

"You have given me a great deal already, Ned. 
said his mother. ** You have given me more tha 
any amount of money." 

Ned still looked puzzled, but his mother did nc 
explain. 

"I shall make good use of your gift," she sai< 
"I am going to get some garden seeds that I ha\ 
wanted for a long time." 

"I'm glad you are going to," said Ned. "Tha 
will be fine." 

So it turned out as Ned had predicted. Th 
weasels paid with their own hides for the damag 
they had done. 

By this time it should have been cold, f( 
December had come; yet the weather still coi 
tinned unseasonably warm. Impatiently Nc 
had been waiting for lower temperatures, for I 
was eager to eke out his dwindling funds by traj 
ping. But, so far, he had refrained from settir 
traps because pelts taken in cold weather are g 
much more valuable than furs caught in wan 
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weather. But now that the capture of the weasels 
had started him, Ned could wait no longer. He 
decided to set a line of traps at once. 

He was examining his remaining traps and oiling 
the springs when Tom Sheldon passed. Ned saw 
that this was an opportunity to get better ac- 
quainted with Tom. 

"Hello, Tom,'* he called, and Tom turned in at 
the path and came to the sunny porch where Ned 
sat. 

"Coin* trappin*, eh?'* he inquired. 

"Sure,** said Ned. "Don't you want to go 

along?" 

"Don't care if I do," said Tom, who was always 
ready for sport. "I hain't got nothin' else to do." 

"Then you meet me here after school this after- 
noon," said Ned. 

"What's the use o' goin' to school?" drawled 
Tom. " Why not go now ? " 

"No, Tom," said Ned. "Mr. Holmes says 
that the more I know, the better corn raiser FU 
he, Fm going to school." 

"All right," said Tom, with a friendly smile, 
"rU be here on time." But he did not this time 
make fun of Ned's ambition to be a com raiser. 

Tme to his word Tom was on hand at the ap- 
pointed time and the two set off up the notch 
with their traps and some apples for bait. They 
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followed the course of the run. The little bra 
had shrunken until it was now only a rill, 
places it came brawling down over rocky stej 
In other places it went shimmering over shoals 
sand. Here and there were deep holes. At oi 
place the stream curved like a fish-hook. Just 
the barb of the hook a great tree had fallen, dar 
ming back the water and forming a fine pool. 

"Just the place for muskrats," whispered Toi 

They approached cautiously, but not cautious 
enough, for a splash told them they had been d 
tected. On the narrow strand were innumeral 
footprints. The toe marks were slender and wid 
spreading, and the heel prints long. 

"That's them,** said Tom. "Place must be fi 
of *em. We'll set some traps here." 

"There's a good place,'' said Ned, indicating 
pile of brush and driftwood that had lodged agair 
the log in the middle of the stream, but we cai 
get to it." 

"Humph!" said Tom. "We can wade." A 
in a minute he had his shoes and stockings off a 
was wading toward the place indicated. 

Ned watched Tom with admiration as he ma 
his way unhesitatingly through the cold wat 
"If you would just go at com raising like thai 
said Ned, "you'd make a dandy. Nothing e^ 
stops you when you want to do a thing, does it 
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Tom looked at Ned quizzically, but said never a 
word. He rolled up his sleeves, and fastened a 
diain to a stake which he drove tightly into the 
sandy bottom of the pool. The trap he set just 
at the edge of the brush pile in water about six 
inches deep. Then he took a long stick which he 
thrust slantingly through the brush into the earth, 
letting the end project out of the brush and im- 
mediately over the trap. On this he stuck a part 
of an apple. 

Ned was much interested. He always fastened 
fcis chain to a convenient tree or stump on shore. 
He had never seen any one fasten a trap chain to a 
stake driven in the stream bed. 

"What did you fasten your chain that way for? 
he asked as Tom came ashore dripping. 

"So the critter that gets in the trap will drown, 
said Tom. "He*ll try to get away and the only 
'Way he can go is the way the chain runs. That'll 
take him into deep water and the trap will hold 
tim down. He'll be drowned in no time.'* 

"But what's the advantage in that?" asked 
Ned. 

"He won't have no chance to hurt hisself," 
replied Tom. "Sometimes a critter fights so 
hard to get free he almost spoils his own hide; 
though I never knowed a muskrat to do it. But 
anyway, when you're ketchin' 'em, you might as 
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well make sure the skins k prime. They fetches 

"?• 

Ned was more astonished than ever. He had 1^ ^ 
never believed that shiftless, careless Tom could |S^ 
be so painstaking about anything. 

Now Ned set two traps under water at the foot 
of a slide, where the animals had been going up 
and down the steep bank. He put no bait over 
these traps. Meantime Tom waded into the 
stream again and built a little mound of mud and 
stones just high enough for the top of it to be 
above water. This, too, was new to Ned, and he 
watched carefully. On the mound Tom put an 
apple, and on three sides of the mound he placed 
traps in the water, fastening them, as he had the 
other, to stakes driven in the bottom. Altogeth^^ 
they set six of their dozen traps in this one poo^- 
Then they worked their way farther up the streair^» 
setting the remaining traps singly in promisiiT*? 
places. All were baited with apples. 

By the time the traps were set it was almo^ ^ 
dark. They said good-bye to each other, arr^'d 
headed in different directions. Ned had to run '^^ 
get home in time for supper. His father saw hi^ ^ 
coming. "What^s the matter?" he inquired. *'A^^- 
other pussy-cat jump at you?'' 

"No," replied Ned. "I was running so ^ 
wouldn't delay mother/* 
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Humph 1^' said his father. 'Td like to see 
lelf run for such a reason/' 
[ext morning Tom was on hand almost before 
1 was out of bed. The two had arranged to go 
r their trap line before breakfast. They hur- 
up the notch with a fresh supply of apples for 
. In the very first trap they got a muskrat. 
7as dead, just as Tom had said it would be. 
Y reset the trap and went on. Altogether 
fish-hook pool yielded four muskrats. There 
nothing in the other traps. 
Tien they had gone entirely over the Une, Ned 
; two muskrats to Tom and kept the other two. 
1 handed them back. 

Vou'll need *em for your com raisin'/* he said, 
jep 'em.**, 
That isn't fair," said Ned. "They belong to 
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Then hain't I got a right to do what I please 

i 'em?" said Tom. 

Of course." 

Then I give 'em to you." And seeing the 

ous expression that came into Ned's eyes, Tom 

t on. "They ain't worth botherin' with no- 

. After a time I'll get my big traps out and 

h somethin' that's worth while." 

> Ned went home with four muskrats dangling 

: his shoulder. "They're worth at least two 
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dollars," he said jubilantly. "At this rate Tl 
earn a lot of money this winter." 

But Fortune did not continue in so friendly 3 
mood. For two weeks Ned kept his traps in th^ 
notch. His total catch was eight muskrat?' 
Then he decided to try new territory. 

Accordingly he took his traps one afternoon znS 
set out alone for the open river valley, foUowmg 
the little run down the notch to look for tracks- 
In the river valley the run was joined by othe« 
brooks and it became quite a stream. Its course 
could plainly be traced all the way from the moutb 
of the notch to the Susquehanna, some three oi 
four miles distant, by the line of trees and th* 
thick, bushy growths along its margins. Th« 
land sloped gently to the river, and the littl- 
stream meandered here and there, passing througl 
bits of woodland, skirting broad fields, and glidin . 
through green meadows. 

Ned picked out places that appeared favourabi 
and set out traps as Tom had taught him to dc: 
Morning and evening he visited them, but tH 
pelts came in slowly. At the end of two weefc 
Ned had only seventeen skins hanging on his wa.1 
Then he decided to shift his traps to new huntii^l 
grounds. 

Tom agreed to go with him once more. TKe 
gathered up the traps and at Tom's suggestio 
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went up a little stream that was tributary to 
the run in which Ned had been trapping. They 
placed the traps at intervals along a space of more 
than a mile. Then they started for home, cutting 
straight across the fields to the mouth of the notch, 
climbing fences, and jumping the brook when 
Necessary. Half-way to the road they came to a 
little grove. Tom seemed to know every inch of 
t^he country. 

^'There's a fine spring in here," he said, "and 
I*ni thirsty." 

He struck into the heart of the grove. Ned 
joined him. Soon they came to a little run, the 
overflow from the spring. 

**Look!" cried Ned suddenly. 

**Coon tracks!" said Tom. "Good! Now we'll 
get something worth while." He stooped and 
^Jtamined the tracks closely. "There must be 
^ 'whole family of 'em," he said. "There's tracks 
of different sizes." 

Tliey followed the tracks along a well-worn 
runway and came to a prostrate tree. It was 
"ollow. In the butt and in one limb were large 
^Penings. 

^'That's where they live," said Tom. "The 
leather is so warm they hain't turned in for winter 
y^t. Maybe we can get the whole lot." 
*How?" asked Ned, eagerly. 
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"Guess we'll have to smoke 'em out,** said 
Tom, " and ketch 'em on the run." 

"We couldn't do it," said Ned, recalling how 
hard it had been to capture the one raccoon he 
had helped to catch. 

"Guess you're right," said Tom. "But any- 
how we can smoke 'em out and shoot 'em." 

"Suppose they all come out at once," suggested 
Ned. ' 

" Gee ! " exclaimed Tom. " I ain't never hunted 
more than one at a time before. How shall we 
get 'em?" 

"Couldn't we put a barrel or something at the 
end of the tree for them to run into ? " asked Ned. 

"How'd you get the top on after they was in 
it ? " demanded Tom. 

"That's so. You couldn't," assented Ned. 
"But there must be some way to get them." 
Suddenly Ned cried out, "I've got it. We'll 
catch them in a fish-net." 

"Who ever heard of ketchin' coons in a fish- 
net ? " said Tom, with a laugh. 

" I don't care whether anybody ever heard of it 
or not," said Ned. "If we spread a net loose over 
the butt of the tree, they'll get tangled up in it 
when they come out and we can get every one of 
them." 

Slowly the smile left Tom's face and a look of 
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admiration succeeded it. "Say," he remarked, 
"you're some thinker, ain't you? We'll do it." 
They hurried away and from Al Jordan they 
borrowed a small seine. 

"You can't fish now," said the astonished 
lumberman. 

"Yes, we can," said Ned. "But I won't tell 

you what we're going to fish for until we catch it." 

That night it turned cold. Ned could hardly 

Tvait for the morrow. He knew the cold weather 

would drive the raccoons into their hole and the 

chances were good for bagging the entire colony, 

particularly as the raccoon is a nocturnal animal. 

Tom met Ned as the latter came from school. 

He had the seine, a hatchet, some staples, and a 

smoker. The two made their way to the grove. 

Very cautiously they approached the coon tree. 

There were no signs of life about it. Ned slipped 

a flat stone over the opening in the hollow limb, 

while Tom flung the seine over the hollow butt. 

"We've got 'em," he chuckled. 

He fixed the seine in a loose sort of bag, then 

fastened it to the log with staples. Then he cut a 

stout club. A match was touched to the rags in 

the smoker, which was something like a tin can 

with a spout at one end and a bellows at the other, 

and Ned took off* the stone and began to puff* 

smoke into the hollow limb. The smoker sent out 
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dense little clouds of smoke, but at first there wa 
no response. Then little snifflings and sneeze 
could be heard, and finally the scratching of fee 
within the log. . 

"You're stirrin' 'em up," said Tom, who stoo 
by the net with uplifted club. "Keep it up." 

Ned pumped away at his bellows. Sudden! 
there was a rush within the log and the fish-ne 
bulged out as a choking raccoon dashed into i 
At the same instant Tom's club fell swiftly an 
the animal dropped motionless. Another dai 
form shot into the net and then others. Toi 
killed them swiftly and painlessly. It was 2 
over in a minute. Five raccoons lay dead in tl 
net. Ned was so excited that he could not refra 
from shouting. 

They removed the net and examined the catc 
One of the animals had a fur fully as fine as the o 
Ned had offered Irma. The other pelts were 
medium quality. 

They put the quarry in the seine and ea 
grasped one end of it. Carrying their catch b 
tween them, they made their way from the gro 
and went straight to the cabin of the lumberma 

"Here's the kind of fish we caught in your net 
said Ned, laughing. 

"Well, by ginger cooky!'* exclaimed Al, ** 
you ain't the beatenest! Shootin' bears with 
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target-rifle and ketchin' coons in fish-nets. What 
you goin' to do next, eh ? " 

Ned laughed and thanked Al for his net. Then 
the two hunters went on toward the notch. 

But there was a surprise in store for Ned, too. 
When they reached the Higgins home Tom threw 
down the three raccoons he had been carrying. 
"Them's your'n," he said. "I hain't got no use 
for 'em and I give *em to you." 

Ned expostulated, but Tom remained firm. So 
Ned got all five raccoons. 

Ned could not understand why Tom gave him 
the furs. He saw that Tom had become really 
fond of him, but why he should give him furs that 
were worth so much, Ned could not comprehend. 
Could he have heard Tom talking to himself, as 
he made his way home, he would have been even 
inore surprised. 

"Doin* his best to be decent and wants me to 
be, too," muttered Tom. "It ain't no use about 
me; but FU be busted if Til see him knocked out 
by that old skinflint dad o' his'n." And after a 
moment's thought, he added, "Some day I 
might even have a try at it myself." 

But Ned, pondering over Tom's action, had no 
idea that his efforts in Tom's behalf had made such 
a deep impression. 

With Tom's smoker, Ned smoked four opossums 
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out of as many trees, for these creatures, unlike 
the gregarious raccoons, are solitary in their habits. 
The tale of muskrats mounted upward slowly 
but surely, until at the end of the trapping season, 
Ned had hanging up to dry the two white weasels, 
the fur of which passes for ermine; thirty muskrats, 
five raccoons, and the four opossums. The day 
he put his traps away he bundled his skins to- ^ 
gether and shipped them to St. Louis. He was all 
impatience to learn what they were worth. ^ 

"If only it had been colder," said Ned to himself, 
"they would have been worth more. But maybe \ 
they'll bring twenty dollars." 

He had never made anywhere near as much as 
this, trapping, and he hardly dared hope the sum ■ 
would be so large. When he finally got his letter \ 
from St. Louis and drew forth his check he couW \ 
hardly believe his eyes. His furs had netted him J 
twenty-six dollars and a half. Now he knew he - 
could have everything he needed for his com acre. 
And he was now ready to spend the entire twenty- 
six dollars on his com acre if it proved necessary. 



CHAPTER XII 
FINDS A MEANS TO HIS END 

i 

[ 

OF his com acre Ned was never for a 
moment forgetful. Every day he looked 
at it and rejoiced; for the warm weather 
I had allowed his vetch an^ rye to grow sturdily. 
He saw that he should have a great mass of green 
stuff to turn under in the spring. And that, he 
knew, meant a good corn crop. The decaying 
lye and vetch would give the corn plenty of plant- 
; food. In his enthusiasm Ned never doubted that 
I lie should have great success. Like the man who 
counted his chickens before they were hatched, 
Ned was already measuring his grain before the 
com was planted. He did not foresee obstacles 
that stood between him and his goal. 

In fact he was so certain of immediate success 
that he began to look farther ahead. Now that 
he had n\^de up his mind to be a corn breeder, he 
was pondering the problem of how to achieve his 
purpose. He did not know whether his father 
would allow him to use his corn acre a second year 
or not. He was afraid that if the soil in this acre 
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was as much improved as he beHeved it would be, 
his father would certainly take the acre away from 
him. 

But even if he were allowed the continued use of 
the acre, Ned knew he could not successfully grow 
com on the same land year after year. If his 
father should take away the com acre and give 
him another acre in its place, he saw that he would 
be no better off. He would simply be enriching 
his father's farm, an acre at a time, and his father 
alone would profit by it. Even if Ned were al- 
lowed to have his acre, he now saw that one acre 
was not enough ground for corn breeding. Al- 
ways, too, there was present in Ned's mind the 
fear that his father would not let him go on a 
second year with his experiment. And the 
thought of going back to where he had been only 
a few months before, with no prospect ahead but 
years of unrewarded drudgery, made Ned sick 
with fear. 

At times Ned was tempted to mn away from 
home. But his better judgment prevented him 
from doing that. He saw that if he went away 
he could no longer go to school because he would 
have to work to support himself. Then he could 
leam very little, and he might never be able to 
earn enough to buy a farm, whereas if he stayed 
at home he could continue at school and was cer- 
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tain in time to inherit his father's property; and 
even a run-down farm, Ned now saw, was much 
better than no farm at all. Furthermore Ned 
knew it would break his mother's heart if he went 
away. He would rather have endured any 
amount of hardship and toil than hurt his mother. 
So he put aside the idea of seeking his fortune in 
strange lands. He resolved that he would stay 
where he was and make his fortune on the farm 
that his father said would not raise anything. 

But it was one thing to resolve and quite another 
thing to put his resolution into effect. Ned could 
see no way to his end. He thought of talking 
the matter over with Mr. Holmes, but he could 
not bring himself to do it. He could talk freely 
with Mr. Holmes about raising com, but telling 
him about family affairs was another thing. And 
no matter how bitter Ned felt toward his father, 
he did not like to talk about him to an outsider. 
The only person he mentioned his trouble to was 
Irma. 

"Fm nearly fifteen years old now," said Ned to 
ner one day, "and I know dad will make me 
Work for him until I am twenty-one. If only he'd 
Duy lime and vetch or clover to plough under, I'd 
^ork gladly, for I'd be building the soil up. Then 
"y the time the farm was mine, it would be worth 
something. But he won't do it, and the land will 
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get poorer and poorer instead of richer. If onl^ 
I knew how to get him to let me farm it right Y^ 
make a good farm of it in a few years. But I don'^ 
know how/* 

"Have you asked him?" said Irma. 

"I wouldn't dare ask him," said Ned. "You 
know what he said when I asked about the com 
acre. He'd only make me work the harder." 
Then he added: "It's not that I'm afraid of work. 
I like it now that Fm going to get something out 
of it. But nobody gets anything out of farming 
the way dad does it." 

Irma thought about the matter for some rime. 
Finally she said to Ned, "Couldn't you do it the 
same way you got the com acre?" 

"I got the com acre," said Ned, "by promising 
to pay for it with labour. I can't promise any 
more labour." 

"I didn't say exactly what I meant," replied 
Irma. "I mean that there must be some way by 
which you can make your father see that it is 
to his advantage to let you try to improve his 
soil." 

"It can't be done," groaned Ned. "Dad's so 
certain that this ground is worn out that he just 
won't listen to me." 

"But he'll listen all right if you can show him 
it will mean money to him." 
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'^^ ''^tSy and that's the only way," said Ned, 
"but I don't know how to do it. He just laughs 
at my *book notions' as he calls them." 

For some days Ned thought the matter over. 

Then an idea came to him. "Dad," he said to 

\i\^ father, "what are your crops worth a year?" 

Mr. Higgins eyed Ned suspiciously. "Dum 

little," he replied. 

But what are they worth?" persisted Ned. 
'About three hundred dollars, I reckon," said 
Mr. Higgins after a long pause. 
"Is that all the money we have?" asked Ned. 
His father eyed him sourly. "Who said we had 
it?'* he growled. "That's what the crops is 
worth. But we don't get it. No, sir. Time the 
taxes and interest is paid there's durn little left. 
This here farm \*eon't hardly raise enough to feed 
the stock, let alone keep us." 

**That*s what I was coming to," said Ned. 
**If I could make this farm produce more, would 
you let me do it?" 

**Do you think Tm a fool, too? One's enough 
in the family. Certainly I'd let you do it." 

*'Then I'd like to make a bargain with you. If 
1*11 do all the work I can and we make the crops 
worth more than $300 a year, will you give me 
half of the extra income ?" 

"Give you nothin'," growled Mr. Higgins. 
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"Ain't I your father? And ain't I entitled 
your labour till you're twentj'-one?" 

"You can make me work," said Ned 
nantly, "but you can't make me improve 
farm. I'm tiying to do something that will 
us both. It will give me some money and 
you more than you get now. But I won't do il 
if you won't play fair." 

Sometimes anger is as good as inspiration. 
Unconsciously Ned had put the matter in exacdy 
the right way to. touch his father. Silas Higgmi 
would have agreed to anything that would give 
him more money than he customarily had. When 
Mr. Higgins asked: "What do you want to do?" 
Ned knew by his father's tone of voice that he had 
won. 

"I want you to let me take a few acres each 
year," he replied, "and farm them as I want to* 
If the crops are worth more than $3009 you are 
to give me half of the extra money." 

"It's unusual," said Mr. Higgins, with the air 
of bestowing a favour, "but I suppose a father 
ought to make some sacrifices for his son. It's a 
bargain." 

Ned smothered his resentment and said: "HoW 
much corn did you intend to put out next spring? 

"About five acres." 

"Then let me raise the com," said Ned eagerly 
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'Cand you do the rest of the farming. Will you?" 
Mr. Higgins hated nothing in the world so much 
raising com. Yet he agreed to the proposal 
lith apparent reluctance. So it was settled, 
^th his own atxe Ned would now have six acres 
handle. It was a pretty big task for a boy 
icarcely fifteen years old; but Ned was strong and 
sturdy and growing fast. He felt certain that he 
could do it; and he made up his mind that he 
irould do it, even if it half killed him. This was 
liis chance and he was not going to let it escape 
him. 

When Ned told Mr. Holmes of his plan to raise 
all the com the next year, and to bring up the soil 
a little at a time, the big farmer slapped him on the 
back. 

"You've got the stuff in you," he said ap- 
provingly. "Stick to it, Ned, and FU back you. 
You're bound to win out." 

"Thank you," said Ned. "I came over to see 
what I ought to do first." 

The farmer was thoughtful for a moment. 
Then he said, "Your father will want to put out 
his oats before he lets you have the horses for com 
ploughing. And his soil is in such bad condition 
that it will be wet and late. So you'll be pushed 
for time. If there's anything you can do now to 
save time later on, do it." 
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"How« about spreading manure now?** asked 
Ned. 

"Just the thing," agreed Mr. Holmes. 

Ned went home and hitched the horses to the 
old manure wagon. 

"What you doin'?" growled Mr. Higgins. 

"Tm going to spread the manure on the corn 
ground/' replied Ned. 

"It ain't time yet to spread manure," said his 
father. 

" But you'll need the horses in the spring and if 
I do it now, it'll save time then." 

"Humph!" said Mr. Higgins. "Another of 
your book ideas, I suppose." 

Ned made no answer, but drove off to the 
manure pile behind the bam. Now he was thank- 
ful enough that the winter had been mild and 
open; for he was able to get the unfrozen manure 
without difficulty. All of his spare time Ned nov 
spent in hauling manure. In a few days he ha< 
carted all there was, and his five acres were fain 
well covered. 

Early in April Mr. Higgins began ploughii^ 
land for oats. The ground was wet and tl 
furrow-slice turned up slick and shining, but Vt 
Higgins was impatient and would not wait. Th^ 
the sun came out hot and baked the upturn^ 
ground as hard as a brick. The oats field w^ 
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covered with clods as big as one's head and as hard 
as stone. Mr. Higgins swore and blamed every- 
thing and everybody excepting his own impatience. 
Meantime Ned's rye and vetch had begun to 
grow again. • His acre was a solid mass of green. 
By the end of the first week of May Mr. Higgins 
had his oats in, but his lumpy field was a sorry 
sight indeed. The day before Mr. Higgins fin- 
ished sowing oats, Ned spread his leaves. He 
could have done it quicker with the team 
and wagon, but he did not want to delay his 
ploughing a minute, so he took a wheelbarrow 
and a stable fork and went at it. The leaves were 
already beginning to rot and Ned knew they would 
furnish food for his com while the rye was decay- 
ing. The soggy leaves were heavy and hard to 
handle and it was a tiresome job. But Ned stuck 
to it, wheeling load after load and scattering the 
leaves as evenly as he could on top of the rye. By 
lioon he was almost tired out. He took a long 

I rest at dinner time. 
He had hardly started when Tom Sheldon 
came along the road. "Hello, Ned," he called, 
, come on and go trout fishin*.* 
"CanV' said Ned. 
*Why not?" asked Tom. 
Come see," answered Ned. 
Tom slipped through the rotting fence and 
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walked over to Ned's com acre. "So that's 
what them leaves was for," he said. "I wondered 
what you was goin' to do with 'em/' 

"Yes," said Ned. "We didn't have manure 
enough to go round and I couldn't afford to buy 
any. So I got leaves from the forest. They'll be 
almost as good as manure." 

Tom took a long look at the vetch and rye, now 
flattened down under its coating of leaves. Then 
he looked at Ned. An expression of admiration 
came on his face. But all he said was: "Let me 
look at your fork." 

Ned handed him the fork, and Tom began to 
pitch the leaves from the barrow. Ned protested 
feebly, but Tom paid no attention and went right 
on spreading leaves, Ned sat down and watched 
him, glad enough of a chance to rest. 

"I'll help you spread your leaves next spring," 
said Ned. 

Tom made no reply, and Ned got another fork 
from the stable. Before long the pen was empty 
and the acre was covered with the brown masses 
of decaying leaves. 

"Now let's go fishin'," said Tom. 

"Can't," answered Ned, "not tillmy corn*^ 
planted." 

Next morning the horses were free for Nc^ 
His acre was ready, and the ground was in perfeC 
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:ondition for ploughing. Very early Ned started 
work. It was almost dark when he finished. But 
his acre was ploughed. The rye and the vetch 
and the rotting leaves were underneath the 
ground and the acre was a great patch of crumbly 
brown earth. Ned had never ploughed so much 
in a day before. It was a big day's work for a 
boy of his age. When he put the horses in the 
stable he was so tired he could hardly walk. But 
he was as proud as a turkey-cock. He had done 
aknost as much work in a day as a man could do. 
If he just kept at it he knew he must succeed. 

Next morning Ned was again at work early. 
When he had found that he was to raise six acres 
of com instead of one he had bought a harrow 
exacdy like the one he had, so that the two could 
be fastened together and he could cover twice as 
much ground at a harrowing. Now Ned hitched 
to this double harrow. He pushed the horses as 
fast as he dared. To and fro he went across his 
acre, walking behind his harrow and smiling with 
satisfaction as he saw how the earth crumbled 
•ike meal. When he had harrowed his acre from 
^orth to south, he went over it from east to west. 
This cross harrowing broke up every lump in the 
field, and when Ned was through, the acre looked 
like a great garden. It was all ready to plant. 
It was not near noon yet, but walking in the loose 
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earth had so tired Ned that he was glad to put the 
horses in the stable and take a long rest himself. 
He did not intend to plant his acre until the ground 
was a little warmer. After dinner he meant to 
begin ploughing the five-acre field, which was on 
the side of the farm opposite his own acre. 

His heart beating fast with pride, Ned hitched 
up the team after dinner and drove to the com 
field. This was no boy's experiment he was at- 
tempting now. This was no child's play. This 
was a man's job. Ned's heart swelled with con- 
fidence and determination. Never had a piece 
of ground looked finer than did his own com 
acre; and Ned resolved that this five-acre field 
should look just as fine. Confidently he pointed 
his ploughshare downward and clucked to the 
horses. The animals strained forward, the plough- 
point sank under the sod, and the earth began to 
turn over. To his dismay Ned saw that the 
ground was wet and shining. Instead of crumbling 
down as the soil in his own acre had done, the fur- 
row-slice stood up as stiff as a plank. But it was 
now so late in the spring that there was nothing 
to do but go on. It was hard work for the horses 
and harder work for poor Ned. The plough went 
forward jerkily. Sometimes it hit a stone and 
bounced to one side. More than once the plough*' 
handles cracked Ned sharply in tne ribs. Some* 
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times the ploughshare leaped completely out of 
the ground. Then there was nothing to do but 
stop the team, drag the heavy plough back into 
the furrow, and try again. 

It was terribly hard and discouraging, the more 
;o because Ned knew he was paying the penalty 
)f his father's carelessness. When Mr. Higgins 
)loughed he never bothered to go back>if his plough 
umped out of the ground. The subsoil had 
)ecome as hard as a plaster cast; and it was full 
of sloping mounds caused by careless ploughing. 
W Ned had to suffer in consequence, for at 
ivery slope in the hard-pan his plough jumped out 
)f the earth. Before very long Ned's arms ached 
ind his back felt as though it would break in two. 
^en he looked at the five acres and saw what a 
mall part of it he had covered, he almost lost 
leart. He did not see how he could ever finish 
he job, let alone getting it done in time to plant 
om. But he kept at it and worked until he 
ould hardly take another step. Then he stopped 
rom sheer exhaustion. 

But hard though it was, the experience was a 
reat lesson to Ned. His day's work in his own 
ere and the afternoon in the big corn field had 
aught him more about ploughing than he ever 
ad known before. Now he saw the utility of deep, 
ven ploughing. He saw that his own acre had 
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worked so easily because he had done his ' 
well when he ploughed it the preceding fall, 
he saw that the earth was warm and dry bee 
the fine seed-bed he had made for his vetch 
absorbed both sun and water, while the soil i: 
father's field was cold and wet largely becau 
had been poorly tilled. 

"Next time it will be easier," said Ned to 
self; and though the thought did not make 
present task any less difficult, it gave Ned ecu 
to go on. 

Mr. Holmes had told Ned that it would 
him at least six days to plough his six a 
When Ned had finished his own acre in a daj 
felt confident that he could finish his ploug 
within the week. Now he doubted that he c 
finish it in twice that time. 

"Then that's all the more reason to keep goi 
he muttered as he got to his feet after a rest 
wearily looped the reins around his shoul 
again. 

Round and round the field Ned went, wres 
with his plough, guiding his team, stumbling i 
in the furrow, until he was so tired that he sii 
had to stop. The sun was still high in the 
but Ned unhitched the horses and left the pi 
standing in the furrow. He managed to clim 
a fence and slip on the back of one of his ho 
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Then he slid forward on the animars neck and lay 
there while the team walked to the bam. He was 
able to put the horses in the stable, though he 
could not unharness them. Then he started for 
the house. 

His father met him on the way. "It ain't near 
quittm' time yet," he said harshly. 

"I can't do any more to-day," said Ned. "Fm 
tired out." He wanted to say why he was tired, 
but he kept silent. 

"I knowed Fd have to do that ploughin' my- 
self," said Mr. Higgins, "and I reckon Fd better 
git at it. Can't wait all summer to plant corn." 

Ned had thought he was too tired to care about 
anything. But when his father suggested plough- 
ing himself, Ned forgot his weariness. 

"Don't you touch that field!" he cried. " Fm 
all tired out because of the way you ploughed last 
l^ear. You let it alone and I'll get it done in 
time. But I've got to have some rest now." 

Never in his life had Ned spoken to his father 
like that; and now as he turned toward the house 
lie was almost frightened. But he needn't have 
l)een, for Mr. Higgins was so much astonished that 
^ made no reply at all. Neither did he make 
MJy move toward ploughing. 

The next day, after a long night's rest, Ned was 
l>ack in the com field. He was so sore that it hurt 
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him to walk, and he ached all over. The firs 
time the plough jumped sidewise and cracked hin 
in the ribs he cried out, so tender was his side 
And when his plough got above ground for tlw 
first time, and he had to drag it back into tlu 
furrow, he thought his back had broken. But 
gradually his muscles grew limber and with eveij 
rod he got better control of the plough. He was 
learning fast. Yet nothing but the most sturdy 
determination kept Ned to his task. This would 
have tired even a grown man, and it almost ex- 
hausted Ned. He ploughed slowly and stopped 
frequently for rest; but he did not leave the field 
until his mother rang the farm bell to summon 
him to dinner. 

He judged that he had ploughed not more than 
a third of an acre on the previous day. His 
present morning's work, he felt sure, had covered 
nearly half an acre. Clearly he was working 
faster. He took a long rest at noon, then worked 
until dark. When he stumbled into the house 
he was almost too weary to eat. But he was 
happy. In the day and a half of ploughing, he 
felt certain he had ploughed fully an acre and a 
quarter. The work was becoming easier. His 
confidence had returned. He knew Tie was going 
to get his task done in time. 

The weather continued clear, and each day th< 
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{round was a little drier and in better condition 
for ploughing. So Ned was able to work faster. 
He worked early and late, and in six days the 
pbughing was done. The five acres lay ready 
for the harrow. 

Jubilantly Ned set forth the next morning with 
his double harrow. But when he came to the 
strip he had ploughed during the first two or three 
days all the joy went out of his face. The stiff 
(urrow-slice had dried so hard that the harrow 
would not pulverise it. Again and again Ned 
drove the harrow over the offending places. He 
even put heavy logs on his harrow to make it bite 
deeper into the soil. The harrow jumped about 
like a rowboat in a choppy sea. Ned got the 
fiuTow-slice torn into chunks, but that was as 
much as he could do. The field looked worse 
than his father's oats field had looked. Ned 
worked until he saw that further effort was useless. 
He was almost broken-hearted as he looked over 
the stretch of lumpy ground. He could hardly 
keep from crying with disappointment. Never in 
^ his life had he worked so hard at anything as he 
had at preparing this com ground, and this was 

all that came of it — a field so cloddy that nothing 

^uld grow in it. 
Ned's courage was almost gone when he stabled 

his horses that night. He knew he could never 
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raise a good com crop in such ground; and bis 
hopes for the future all rested upon his ability tO 
win over his father through a good crop. Now k 
seemed useless to go on. He would surely fail 
If he failed he would be entirely discredited in his 
father's eyes. The thought made him almost 
sick, for he had set his whole heart on carrying 
out the plan he had formed. 

A good supper and a little rest brought back 
some of Ned's courage. "I won't give up," he 
muttered fiercely to himself. "I won't! I won't! 
There must be some way out and I'll find it. Fve 
just got to succeed." 

He left the house and went down the dark notch 
to Mr. Holmes's. The farmer was jurprised to 
see him. Ned's sorrowful countenance told hiw 
that something was wrong. 

"How can I help you now?" he asked so cheerilj 
that Ned felt better at once. 

Ned told him about the com field. 

"Go home and make yourself a drag," advisc< 
Mr. Holmes. "Spike three ten-foot planks to 
gether like weather-boards on a house, and draj 
them over your field rough edge first. If there ar 
any clods that the drag won't break, you migh 
use an axe on them." 

An axe! Why hadn't he thought of that before 
Ned asked himself. He didn't know an}rthin| 
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out a drag, but he knew he could pulverise any 
np of soil in existence with an axe. A wave 
courage and determination swept over him. 
didn't care if there were a million clods. He 
lid pound them to pieces with his axe. He was 
e of that. And Mr. Holmes had said the drag 
ild help, too. Once more the outlook was 
irely changed. Now that he knew how to 
omplish his purpose Ned knew that failure 
lid be his own fault alone. He vowed he 
lid work night and day if necessary to get his 
1-bed into proper condition. He felt so deeply 
t the tears stood in his eyes when he thanked 
. Holmes and said good-night. But they were 
rs of relief and resolution. 
Text day Ned made his drag, put a chain to it to 
:h by, harnessed the horses, and drove to the 
1. In his left hand he carried his axe. He 
ided that he would hammer a few of the largest 
is with his axe before trying the drag; so he 
the team at one edge of the field and walked 
3ugh the wprst part of it, like an Irishman with 
shillalah, hitting every head-like clod he saw. 
: an hour he wielded his axe vigorously. Then 
stepped on his drag and began to drive to and 
over his lumpy field. Gradually the smile re- 
ned to his face. Slowly but surely the drag was 
aking up the clods, packing the soil firmly 
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together, and smoothing the surface of the field. 
And Ned knew from his reading that this would 
help to keep in the ground the water that his corn 
would so much need. All day long Ned drove his 
drag. He went over the worst part of his field 
several times. When he drove to the bam at 
dusk, his corn land was so smooth and level that 
no one would have believed it was the same field 
that had been so lumpy and rough at daybreak. 

Next day Ned was back in the field with his 
harrow. Now the spikes tore through the ground 
and pulverised the soil finely. Whenever an 
unbroken clod turned up, Ned beat it to pieces 
with his axe. On the succeeding day he cross- 
harrowed his seed-bed. May was almost past 
and time pressed. Mr. Higgins growled at Ned 
for "wasting time," as planting days were fast 
passing. But Ned refused to be hurried. He 
knew that a good seed-bed meant more to his 
corn than a few days of extra growth, and he kept 
his harrow going until he was satisfied that the 
soil was as fine as he could make it. To be sure, it 
was nothing like the soil in his own acre. There 
were still myriads of lumps, but these were small 
and comparatively harmless. In the entire fieW 
there was not a lump as big as a baseball. Nco 
was satisfied now that his ground was ready. 

During these weeks of preparation he had tested 
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the corn Mr. Holmes had given him by sprouting 
six kernels from each ear in damp sawdust. 
From the ears that produced the most vigorous 
sprouts Ned took seed for his own acre. The 
rest of his seed and the best ears he could find in 
his father's crib Ned shelled for his big field. Then 
he borrowed Mr. Holmes's planter, for the fore- 
handed farmer had finished his planting, and in 
another day Ned's entire six acres were seeded. 
He had used no commercial fertiliser. The green 
manure and the dead leaves in his own acre, and 
the stable manure in the big field, were the only 
fertilising materials used. And both these would 
help the condition of the soil by adding humus to 
it. 

Never in his life had Ned been happier than he 
was when he finished planting his last row and 
turned to look over his field. Considering the 
Way the ground had appeared such a short time 
previously it was in wonderful shape. The long 
straight row marks in the soil looked sightly, but 
Ned hardly saw them. He was picturing to himself 
how the field would look four months later. So 
pleased was he with what he saw that he said to 
himself with a smile, "I think IVe earned a day 
off. To-morrow , Fm going trout fishing with 
Tom as I promised him I would." 



CHAPTER XIII 
AN ACCIDENT IN THE MOUNTAINS 

TpM was only too glad to go. 
"Where shall we fish?" asked Ned. 
"Down the run?*' 

"Down the run nothin'/' said Tom. "You 
can't ketch nothin' there but fingerlings. TU 
take you where there's some real fish. But you 
mustn't tell nobody where you got 'em." 

"Real fish?" asked Ned. "How big?" 

Tom cocked his head on one side and squinted 
with one eye. " How'd you like to ketch one thai 
big?" he asked, holding his hands far apart. 

Ned, who had never caught a trout larger thai 
ten inches, whistled incredulously. 

"Fact!" said Tom. "We'll get 'em. But yo 
mustn't tell nobody where you got 'em." 

Ned promised, and straightway they began t 

make preparations. Tom said they would hav 

to spend the night in the mountains. Ned' 

mother consented to his going and agreed to pro 

vide food enough for two days. In addition the; 

were to take a few cooking utensils, an axe, rod 
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and bait, and a blanket apiece. They were to 
start early next morning. 

Ned was afoot with the first streaks of light, 
but he was hardly dressed before he heard Tom 
I coming down the notch, whistling in his care-free 
manner. Tom had his blanket slung around him, 
and he carried a light axe, two short rods, and a 
small can with worms. His flies were in his pocket. 
Mrs. Higgins gave them a hearty breakfast, and 
after they had divided the luggage they set off 
directly into the forest behind Ned's home. 

*'Now you mustn't tell nobody where you was," 
again cautioned Tom. 

But there was small need for the caution. In- 
side of half an hour Ned could not have told for 
a price where he was, for he himself didn't know. 
Tom followed none of the customary paths or 
trails through the forest, but struck straight over 
the mountain. In a very little time Ned was com- 
f pletely lost, but Tom held his way undeviatingly, 
seeming to know his path by instinct. 

Over the mountain they went and down into a 
shallow valley. Here Tom turned to the left and 
proceeded along the bottom for several miles. 
A brook brawled along this bottom, but Tom made 
no attempt to fish in it. At last they came to a 
gap in the mountain on their right. Tom led the 
Way through this gap. There was no road or 
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path, and the country looked as though no human 
being had put foot in it since the lumbermen had 
cut the original timber years before. They hac 
to make their way over great masses of rocks an( 
loose stones and boulders. Heavy growths o 
fern and brake hid the way, and in places densi 
thickets of undergrowth made it almost impossibli 
to proceed. The sun was now high and beatinj 
down fiercely into the windless notch. It was : 
hard, hot task to climb over this uncertain foot 
ing. Tom stopped and cut two stout sticks abou 
six feet long. One he gave to Ned. 

"These will help some," said Tom, "and the/l 
be handy if we meet any rattlers.** 

Ned's heart gave an extra beat at the word 
To be sure, he knew that there were rattlesnake 
in the Alleghanies, but in the notch where he liv< 
these reptiles had been practically exterminate^ 
and he had given no thought to the possibility 
meeting one of them. Now he went very cai 
tiously, looking well where he stepped, and pusl 
ing the thick ferns aside with his staff. But t 
need not have been so careful, for Tom was wall 
ing before him, and had his eyes open. Occasioi 
ally Tom stooped and picked up a large ston 
which he cast into a thick clump of ferns ahes 
of him, but no answering rattle ever came. Som< 
times he beat the way before him with his stal 
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but nothing alarming appeared. Gradually Ned 
forgot about snakes and became less and less care- 
ful. Merely to keep one's footing among the 
smooth and rounded rocks was difficult and he 
had all he could do to keep pace with Tom. 

It took them an hour or two to toil through the 
gap. The descent on the farther side of the notch 
was as rugged and rough as the ascent had been. 
And Ned found that, difficult as the cUmb had 
seemed, the descent seemed even more so because 
of the danger of sUpping and falling. He knew that 
a fall here might mean a broken ankle, and he 
hated to think what might result if such a mis- 
fortune should occur. 

Once through the gap, the two fishermen found 
themselves in another narrow valley. Here they 
ate some dinner. Then Tom struck straight 
across the valley. The way was, if anything, 
rougher than the climb through the gap. Ned 
Was becoming very tired. More and more his 
^gilance relaxed and occasionally he stumbled. 

They came to the mountain on the farther 
side of the valley. It, too, was steep and rug- 
ged. 

"When we get over this," said Tom, "you can 
have some trout. But you mustn't tell nobody 
where you got 'em. You see there ain't a road or 
trail within miles p' here and almost nobody ever 
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gits in so fur. That's why the trout is so big. 
There ain't nobody to ketch 'em." 

Tom started up the mountain. Ned was so 
tired that it seemed as if he could not go another 
foot; but he had made up his mind he would prove 
as good a traveller as Tom, so he said nothing 
and plodded doggedly on. The place Tom had 
selected for his climb was one of those peculiar 
bald spots sometimes found on the side of a moun- 
tain, where no tree or living green thing is to be 
seen, and nothing but rounded rocks in endless 
masses meet the eye. There was no shade of an5 
kind, there were no trees to help one climb b)^* 
The bare rocks were almost hot enough to but^ 
the naked hand, and the air above them quivercr^ 
with the heat. It was as dangerous as it ws^^ 
hot. A dislodged rock might start the entir^^ 
pile of boulders to rolling and bury the climber^ 
under tons of stone. But neither boy gave muchr 
heed to that possibility. Tom was eager to reach^ 
the site he had in mind for a camp, and Ned was^s 
bending all his energies to the problem of keeping" 
pace with Tom. He did not want his companion 
to think him a weakling. 

So they fared upward with great toil, until they 
came to a slope too steep to be climbed directly. 

"We'll have to take it diagonal," said Tom. 

Just beside Ned was a narrow ledge of rock which 
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ran upward at a gentle slope. ^* Here's a good 
way," he said, starting up the ledge. 

Tom followed him. Ned was glad indeed that 
they no longer had to climb straight up. He was 
pKf so weary that he doubted his ability to reach 
ftlsj the top. Now he plodded along stumblingly, al- 
most blindly. He was no longer watchful. Sud- 
denly he tripped and fell to his knees. 

Before he could make a move to get up he heard 
the voice of Tom close behind him crying: " Don't 
move, Ned; there's a rattler on the ledge ahead of 

you." 

Ned's heart beat wildly for an instant. He looked 
^long the path but saw no rattler. Then he 
Slanced at the shoulder of the mountain^ where 
^he strata formed another ledge on a level with 
'^is head. There, close above the place where he 
*^ad fallen, an angry rattler lay coiled and ready 
^o strike. Ned's fall had doubtless alarmed it 
^ it lay quietly basking in the sun. 

For a moment Ned remained on his knees, 
*ooking up at the serpent. The thought that it 
'^ght drop on him sent a chill of fear through him. 

He began to back away down the ledge. But 

• 

J^t here the ledge was very narrow and Ned was 
rfraid he would fall off. Slowly he rose to his 
feet. 

"I'll hit him with my stick," said Ned. 
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**Bc careful," cautioned Tom. "He may get 
you." 

Ned laughed. "Why, my stick is longer than 
I am," he said. "He couldn't strike that far." 

"Be sure to hit him, then," said Tom. 

Ned raised his stick. The snake rattled and 
moved its head. Then Ned struck. 

"Down!" called Tom. 

At the same instant a grey body came hurtling 
through the air straight at Ned's face. In- 
stinctively Ned dodged and dropped to his knees. 
The snake shot over his shoulder, struck on the 
loose boulders below the ledge, and crawled out of 
sight. Ned sank prone on the ledge, trembling 
all over. 

"Gee!" said Tom. "He almost got you!" 

Ned could hardly reply. Finally he said, in a 
shaking voice: "I never heard of a snake that 
could jump." 

"I don't think they can jump," said Torn. 
"But when a snake's up high like that and b^ 
strikes, why of course he goes off in the air and 
it looks just as though he did jump. One nea^ 

4 

got my old man; that's how I knowed they coul^ 
do it." 

Then Tom stepped past Ned. "You just Id 
me go ahead again," he said. 

WJieirNed had recovered from his shock and 
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ras rested somewhat, they went on slowly up the 
jdge. Thence they scrambled upward over the 
3ose boulders again, when the grade would permit, 
ind so passed into the forest on the top of the 
nountain and on over the summit. 

"We're almost there now," said Tom, quicken- 
ng his pace. And in a few minutes more he flung 
lown his pack and said: "Well, what do you think 

Dfit?" 

At first Ned could only stand in silent amaze- 
ment. Here, well up the slope of the mountain, 
an immense spring gushed forth through bubbling 
sands, into a moss-rimmed basin that was yards 
in extent, and from which flowed a brook of con- 
siderable volume. On every hand stood noble 
trees, while the valley below was dense with 
mammoth evergreens; for no lumberman's axe 
had ever sounded in this solitude. For a moment 
Ned held his breath in wonder. Then he gave 
voice to a cry of admiration. Never had he seen 
so beautiful a sight. 

"I knowed you'd like it," said Tom, gratified. 

They sat down beside the spring and rested for 
a time, refreshing themselves with the crystal 
skater. 

** We'd better make camp,*' said Tom presently. 

They selected a suitable spot near the spring. 
^^ made a small fireplace with flat stones, and 
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stacked the dishes near by. The food he hung up 
on a branch of a tree. Meantime Tom was busy 
cutting evergreen boughs. When he had carried 
some armfuls to the camp, he chose a smooth place 
for sleeping. All the stones were tossed aside, the 
roots and Uttle bushes cut away, and Tom levelled 
the ground with the back of his axe, using it like an i 
adze. Then the evergreen twigs were thatched 
above the cleared space, making a springy mat- 
tress, and some large rocks were rolled into place 
to serve in lieu of a backlog for their night fire* 
By the time these preparations were complete, 
the afternoon was well advanced. 

"Now we'll catch some trout for our supper,' 
said Tom. "You can use worms; Fm going to 
try a fly." 

Fly casting was an art unknown to Ned, and 
he was glad enough to bait with the humble garden 
worms from Tom's can. Cautiously the two 
moved down-stream, one on either bank. In turn 
they crept up to the promising pools and rapids. 
Ned dropped his hook over, while he himself kep^ 
from sight, and let his lure float down to whet* 
he was certain the big fellows were hiding. Witb 
equal caution Tom flicked his flies so that the}' 
dropped above the deep pools. But nothing too^ 
their bait. 

"Just wait till we get farther down-stream,*^ 
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lid Tom, confidently. "These big fellows i3 
ise and we scared *em by chopping." 

But distant or near, the result was the same. 
or a long time nothing struck their hooks. Then 
led dropped his line just above a swirl at a bend 
1 the stream. The worm went downward with 
he current, wriggling invitingly. There was a 
treak in the water and Ned's pole jerked savagely. 
nstantly he began to reel in, for he had some 
ards of line out. To and fro rushed the fish, the 
ne cutting through the water with a sharp swish- 
ig sound, while Ned trembled with eagerness. 
le kept his line taut and reeled in as fast as he 
3uld. Then with a strong, steady pull he landed 
)mething in the brush that flopped about vigor- 
iisly. With a dive Ned was in the brush after it. 

moment later he emerged with a thirteen-inch 
out in his hands. He was so excited he could 
)t keep quiet. 

"I got him, Tom!" he yelled. "I got him! 
ame look at him!" 

Tom went, undecided as to whether to express 
sgust at Ned's noise or pleasure at his success. 
e looked the fish over critically. "There's 
gger ones than that in here," he said, "and I'm 
►in' to see why we ain't got none of 'em." 
He took the struggling trout in his left hand, 
serted his right thumb in the fish's mouth, and 
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with a quick jerk broke the creature's back-bone. 
The fish lay quiet in his hand. Ned looked at 
Tom wonderingly. 

"I always kill 'em quick/* explained Tom. 
"It puts 'em out o' misery, and there ain't no use 
o' lettin' 'em suffer." 

Again Ned was surprised, as he had been in the 
case of the muskrats, at this unsuspected quality 
in his companion. 

With his pocket-knife Tom slit the fish open 
and cleaned it. Then he laid it on a rock and 
opened the creature's stomach. 

"Oho! so that's what you want for supper, is it?' 
he said, at the same time scraping forth the re- 
mains of a crayfish. 

Ned looked on in some mystification. Tom 
smiled up at him. "That's why they won't bite, 
he said. "They want crabs." 

"Too bad we haven't got any," said Ned. 

Tom laughed at him. "Wait till dark," he 
said, "and we'll get all we want. We may as well 
stop fishin' now. They won't bite. And besides 
it's almost supper time." 

So they went back to their camp. The trou<^» 
together with some ham and eggs, made them ^ 
good supper. When they had finished the meal* 
Tom said: "Now Ned, you clean up the dished 
while I get ready to ketch them crabs.'* 
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Among their utensils was a lard pail. It was 
right and shiny inside. Tom removed the 
andle, and in the centre of one side cut two slits 
rosswise, so as to form an X. He punched the 
tointed ends inward and thrust a candle up 
hrough the hole so made. The springy points 
leld it fast. Just above the candle's tip he cut 
t round hole in the pail to let out the candle smoke. 
The bail he hooked to the top and the bottom of 
he can immediately above the smoke vent, to 
ise as a handle. Thus with five minutes* work he 
nade a good little search-light, for the shiny tin 
nd the rounded sides of the lard pail would reflect 
he light of the candle forward in a single strong 
earn, leaving all else in darkness. When his 
intern was finished, Tom cut a stout forked stick, 
he branches of which he tied together like the 
"ame of a tiny tennis racket. Then with more 
tring he fastened an old handkerchief loosely 
hout this frame, fashioning a little dip-net. 
"That'll get *em,'* said Tom. "Just you wait 
11 it's dark." 

They had not long to wait. When it was dark 
though, they left their camp-fire and walked 
owly along the margin of the brook. Tom 
erected his ray of light into the water so that the 
ottom of the run was distinctly illuminated. 
W Ned saw things in the water that he had never 
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observed in the daytime. Strange little creatures 
crawled over the stones. Salamanders were every- 
where. An occasional eel darted suddenly from 
the bottom, whisking up a cloud of sand, and dis- 
appearing under a stone. Minnows swam toward 
the light. And crawling clumsily about on the 
bottom were the very fellows the boys were after- 
crayfish of many sizes and ages. Whenever Tom 
saw one suitable for bait he slipped his little net 
through the dark water close up to the edge of the 
light and with a sudden scoop landed the aston- 
ished "crab" on the bank. Ned collected the 
"crabs" in the egg pail. In a short time the two 
boys had captured several dozen little crayfish. 

Back in camp they piled the firewood high on 
their night fire and sat before it enjoying the 
balmy evening. June was at hand. A pleasant 
coolness had replaced the heat of day. The sweet 
scent of the ferns and the odour of the pines lay 
heavy on the quiet air. Above the top of the op- 
posing mountain the moon rose, round, lustrous, 
flooding the woods and the valley before them with 
a wondrous soft light. Night birds fluttered among 
the trees, uttering soft cries. From far and near 
came the calls of the whippoorwills. Over all 
rose the incessant, pulsating hum of myriad in- 
sects. It was the first time Ned had ever passed 
a night thus in the open, and he was keenly alive 
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to every sound. But presently the heat of the fire 
made him drowsy. His tired muscles relaxed. He 
drew his blanket about him, stretched himself on 
the bed of boughs, and in a moment was sound 
asleep. Tom piled some damp logs on the (ire 
and took his place beside Ned. Soon he, too, was 
deep in slumber. 

At dawn Tom punched Ned in the ribs. "Time 
to get some trout for breakfast," he said. 

"Eh?" said Ned, sitting up. For a moment he 
did not know where he was. Then he remembered. 
He threw aside his blanket, ran to the spring and 
washed, and was ready for anything Tom might 
propose. 

They took the paper of flies, the can of worms, 
and the crayfish, and set off down the stream 
just as the sun peeped over the eastern moun- 
tain. 

"We'll try the crabs first," said Tom. "That's 
what they want." 

When they were well down the stream, which 
Was now swollen to considerable size by numerous 
little tributaries, they baited their hooks and cau- 
tiously approached a fine pool at the foot of little 
rapids. On one side a rugged rock jutted out from 
the bank. Opposite, the gnarled roots of an an- 
ient hemlock overhung the pool, making a dark 
hiding place. 
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"We'll get some here, sure," whispered Tom. 
"You try it/' 

He went back up-stream and crossed the brook, 
while Ned, on hands and knees, crept to the dark 
pool. Squatting well back among the brush, 
where he could not be seen, Ned extended his pole 
over the stream and flipped his Une into the water. 
The swift current carried the little crayfish into 
the swirling pool. A single instant it whirled in 
the water. Then something shot like lightning 
from under the jutting rock and the crayfish dis- 
appeared. A tremendous tug at his line told Ned 
what had happened. He struck smartly with his 
rod to hook the fish, pointed the end upward to 
keep the line taut, and began to reel in. 

Never had Ned caught a fish that fought as 
this one did. It dashed from side to side of the 
pool. It tore up-stream and down. It leaped 
clear of the water, trying to break the line in its 
fall. Ned thrilled with eagerness. He came close 
to the bank where he could watch the trout. He 
reeled in his line as fast as he dared. Ned's idea 
of fishing was to get his fish ashore. But he had to 
play this fish whether he would or not; for when 
it headed away from him he had to give it line 
or lose it. He knew that no ordinary line wouW 
stand the strain of the trout's rushes. It took 
Ned fully ten minutes to land his trout. Carefully 
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he reeled the captive in, keeping his line ever taut. 
His rod — one of Tom's fine steel ones — bent in a 
great arc. From side to side the big fish rushed, 
but the spring of the rod kept it from getting under 
a rock. Slowly Ned worked the fish up to the bank. 
But when he stooped to grasp it, it was off again 
with a fearful rush and there was nothing to do but 
give it line or lose it. Then the battle had to be 
fought all over again. Never in his life had Ned 
been so excited and thrilled. When finally the 
fish had tired itself out and had come to rest in 
the clear water, at his feet, Ned was afraid to try to 
pull it out by the line, lest it might break. Grad- 
ually he drew the tired trout into shallow water, 
and then, leaning forward, got his fingers under 
its gills. In another second the prize was his. 
It was the largest trout that he had ever seen. 
It was seventeen inches long and Ned felt sure it 
niust weigh more than two pounds. 

He killed the fish as he had seen Tom do and 
laid it in the grass while he baited^his hook again. 
Just then Tom came up, smiling broadly. "How's 
that for a trout?" he said triumphantly, and he 
held forth a splendid fish. 

"Fine," said Ned, "but not quite so good as 
this." He picked up his own fish and Tom looked 
crestfallen. Ned's trout was an inch longer than 
his own. 
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"Well," said Tom, "th^'re here and we got 
the right bait. These two will be enau|^ be 
breakfast. Let's eat. Tlien we can start for hoioe 
and iish on the way." 

Tom cleaned the Iish in a jiffy and fried thema 
beautiful brown, while Ned made coff'ee and g|X 
the other things ready. Ned was very certsni 
he had never tasted anything so delicious as ttx 
pink flesh of those splendid trout. When the lait 
bite was gone and the coflFee pot was empty, tie 
boys reluctantly turned away from the imptxivisd 
table. They washed their few dishet, made i^ 
their packs, shouldered their luggage, and ttatttd 
down the brook. At every inviting pod dltf' 
dropped over their lines. They threw back al 
uninjured fish of less than twelve inches. 

"We can get all the big ones we need," saidToU* 
"We'll leave these little ones here for anotjiei 
time." 

For miles they worked their way down du 
stream. Then they came to an open meadow, 
where the brook flowed into a larger stream. 
For the last mile or two of the way they had never 
a nibble. 

"For some reason," said Tom, "them trout 
never come down to the lower end of this run. 
I guess it's because they hve among the dark 
pines and don't Uke the sunny meadow. Anyhow 
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I never ketched anything here. I guess nobody 
else ever did, either. That's why them big fellers 
is up there. Everybody thinks there's nothing 
up this run. But there is, ain't there ? Now don't 
you tell nobody where you got 'em." 

The boys laid their fish in a row on the grass. 
Between them they had thirty-six fine trout, the 
smallest one more than twelve inches long. Ned 
could hardly take his eyes away from them when 
Tom said: "It's time we was movin'/' 

They cleaned the fish and stuffed them with 
grass, for the day was becoming hot. Then they 
shouldered their packs and struck off through 
a notch in the mountain. There was no road or 
trail and the way was as rough as that over which 
they had passed the preceding day. They toiled 
through the gap into the next valley. Here they 
cooked two trout for dinner. Then they pushed 
on. They climbed straight over the mountain in 
front of them and found themselves in a shallow 
Valley. Ned was sure he recognised it as the 
Valley they had first entered on the preceding day. 
If it were, then his own little valley lay just over 
the next ridge. He hoped it was, for he was be- 
coming almost as weary as he had been the day 
before. They topped the ridge after a hard climb, 
coming to an open space where a tempest had 
levelled the trees. From here Ned had a wonder- 
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ful view of the country. In one direction he could 
see over vast reaches of forest. In the other the 
open farm land and the shining Susquehanna met 
his eye. Now he knew for certain that his home 
lay somewhere at the foot of the ridge. His weari- 
ness dropped from him. He wanted to rush down 
the mountain and exhibit his catch to his friends 
in the notch. He started briskly down the hill. 

"Take it easy there," called Tom. "You may 
break an ankle." 

But Ned did not hear. He was thinking of the 
triumph before him, and of what he should do with 
his fish. "FU give Mrs. Armstrong six of the 
finest," muttered Ned, "and Mr. Holmes an 
equal number. The rest " 

He sank suddenly to the ground and gave a sharp 
cry of pain. When he attempted to stand he 
cried out again. "Tom! Tom!" he called up 
the hill, for in his haste Ned had got far ahead 
of his comrade. "Come here. Fve hurt my 
foot." 

"What's wrong?" asked Tom, when he arrived. 

"I stepped on a loose stone," said Ned, with a 
groan, "and it turned under me. I can't stand 
on my foot, and it hurts terribly." 

Tom dropped on his knees, stripped off Ned's 
shoe and stocking, and took the injured foot in 
his hand. 
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"OuchI Ouch!" said Ned. 

"Never mind/' said Tom. "I want to see 

lat's wrong.** He twisted the ankle gently, 

lile Ned groaned ; fingered it firmly all over, and 

id: "Sprained. I told you to be more careful. 

bat does you up for a month or two.*' 

"What do you mean?** asked Ned. 

"I mean,** said Tom, "that likely you can't 

alk on that foot for a month anyhow. Look at 
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Already the foot was swollen and turning black, 
ed's face went white as chalk. 
"But Fve got to,** he said. "What*ll become 
•my corn if I can't walk for a month?** 
Tom looked at him pityingly. "You poor lit- 
e devil,** he said. "You*re certainly up against 
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He tore his shirt into strips and bound up the 
K)t tightly. With his axe he cut a sapling that 
ad a stout crotch in it. This he trimmed up like 
crutch. He took all the luggage and Ned threw 
1 arm about Tom's neck. Slowly and painfully 
le two worked their way down the rough hillside, 
he pain in Ned's ankle was intense. At times 
t could not stifle the groans that came to his 
ps. But when finally he reached home and Tom 
)t the doctor for him, the tears that slipped down 
ed's cheeks were not because of the pain in his 
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ankle but because the doctor confirmed what Tom 
had said. It would be weeks at least before Ned 
could walk. By that time, Ned felt sure, his 
com would be ruined by weeds. 



CHAPTER XIV 
AN EXPERIMENT IN BOOK FARMING 

EVERY day Tom and Irma went to see 
Ned. The latter was so impatient to be 
out that he almost made himself sick, 
lorrying about his com. He was certain that 
Either the weeds or the ants would ruin his fields 

before he could begin to cultivate. To keep him 

> 

rom worrying, Irma repeated to him all the gossip 
^f the neighbourhood, and read books to him. 
»ut Ned could not keep his mind away from corn. 

One day Ned said to Tom, "I wish you would 
Bad to me that bulletin on soil fertility.*' 

Tom could not read very well, and he hated 
ooks. "Why don't you read it yourself?" he 
sked. 

**I would," answered Ned, "but I can't keep 
ly mind on what I am reading. When some one 
eads to me I seem to pay better attention. And 
Want to go over that bulletin again an awful lot. 

Want to be sure IVe done everything right so 
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Tom made a wry face and began to read. He 
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read so bunglingly and hesitatingly that he was 
sadly embarrassed. But presently he forgot his 
embarrassment in his interest. The idea of build- 
ing up worn-out soils struck him as forcibly as it 
had Ned. 

"Why, if this is true," he said, "a feller could 
make a good farm out o' that old place of our'n." 

"Sure," said Ned, "just as I am going to do with 
this place.' 

Tom finished the bulletin. He said no more, 
but he was very thoughtful. Ned smiled with 
pleasure, but said nothing. The bulletin had 
done exactly what he hoped it would do. 

From the windows of the farmhouse Ned could 
see both his corn fields. Every morning he ex- 
amined them with fearful gaze. But as day fol- 
lowed day and the only green that became visible 
in either field was in the long lines that marked 
the corn rows, he was very happy. How glad he 
was now that he had done his ploughing properly. 
The weed seeds were buried deep where few of 
them ever would sprout. Ned knew that if he had 
been careless in his ploughing, his fields would 
already be covered with weeds. 

"It pays to do things right," he said with a sigh 
of satisfaction. "The weeds will never get ahead 
of that corn now, and it's all because I ploughed 
right." 
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When he realised this, Ned felt much better 
about his com. But on the other hand he became 
increasingly desirous of knowing how well his corn 
had sprouted. There was still time to replant 
where stalks were missing. One morning when 
his mother had gone to the hen-house, Ned seized 
his crutch and hobbled to his own acre. It cer- 
tainly was a fine looking field of corn. The young 
plants were about two inches tall and the stand 
appeared to be perfect. The throb of joy that 
went through him made Ned forget the pulsating 

ain in his foot. While he was admiring his acre, 

bm came along. 

"Ain't you got no sense?*' he cried. "You'll 
put your foot on the bum for keeps. Go back to 
the house." 

"But, Tom," protested Ned, "Fve just got to 
tnow whether this stand is perfect or not." 

"What difference does a few corn-stalks make?'* 
said Tom. "You've got enough anyway. Come 
on home." 

He put an arm around Ned to help him, but 
Ned refused to move. "I'll have enough with 
^very row full," he said. "And I am not going 
nome until I find out how many plants are missing. 
Won't you help me go through the field, Tom?" 

"You little idiot I" said Tom, though his voice 
l>cspoke admiration. "Of course I won't." 
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" But, Tom," pleaded Ned. 

"Shut up and set down/' said Tom. Then he 
set out through the com rows alone. 

Ned, watching him eagerly, forgetfully touched 
his foot to the ground. "Ouch!" he cried. 
"Gee whiz! That hurt!" 

"Set down," called Tom. 

Ned hobbled to a big stone and sat on it, care- 
fully nursing his aching ankle in his hands. 

Tom walked rapidly up and down through the 
corn rows. "There's only a few missin*," he said 
when he came back, "and it ain't worth while to 
bother about them. You got a dandy stand." 

"I'm going to replant every missing stalk/ 
said Ned with decision. 

In his pocket Ned had a few grains of his seed- 
corn. He hobbled to the first break in the line, 
knelt gingerly, and with his fingers scooped a little 
hole and dropped two grains of com in it. H^ 
covered the com and rose slowly to his feet. His 
lips set tight and his face plainly showed how pain* 
ful the effort was . 

For a minute Ned stood looking down the com 
row. Tears were in his eyes. "Tom," he faltered j 
"I don't believe I can do it. I might hurt my 
foot so it would never get well. Will you — will 
you do it for mef I'll pay you, Tom, if you will." 

"Pay me," said Tom, indignantly. "And 
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lo you think Td take pay for helpin' a friend? 
)f course 1*11 replant for you." 

"Oh! Tom, will you?" cried Ned. "I don't 
know how I can ever thank you." 

Tom helped Ned back to the house. They got 
the seed-corn Ned had saved for just such an 
emergency. 

"Put two grains in each place, Tom," said Ned. 
"It's so late we can't take a chance with a single 
grain. And be sure you don't get them too deep." 

Tom grinned. "FU do it just as good as I 
bow how," he said. 

And he did. When he returned he said, "That's 
the dandiest field o' corn ever I see." 

He was thoughtful for a moment. Then he 
went on: "And you did it by just doin' what the 
book said ? Well, if you can raise such corn that 
Way I don't see why I " He stopped short. \ 

"Of course you can," said Ned, "and you will, 
next year." 

"Say," said Tom. "How about your big 
patch! Want me to replant that, top?" 

'Will you?" cried Ned, eagerly. "I didn't like 
to ask you, Tom, but it will mean an awful lot to 
me if you will. You see, Tom, I've just got to 
prove to dad that we can get good crops if we'll 
only farm right. And every stalk that is missing 
is an ear lost sure." 
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"Then we'll show him," said Tom with deciOTjf^ 

A few moments later he was at work in 
five-acre field. "By gum!" he said to hii 
"We'll show that old skinflint dad o* his'n 
real farmin' will do." 

So, despite the handicap of a sprained an! 
Ned got his fields replanted. Better still, shiftle 
Tom became, unwittingly, a recruit under the bafr] 
ner of scientific agriculture. 

While Ned was thus striving to prove what car^! 
ful farming would do, he also proved that Fortuncl 
really does favour the brave. At least his injured 
foot grew well with astonishing speed. His ankk 
was very badly sprained, and the doctor had said 
that it might be anywhere from three to six weeb 
before Ned could walk on it. Before the three 
weeks were entirely gone, his foot had grown so 
strong that the doctor told Ned he might begin to 
use it. But first the doctor encased the foot in a 
basketwork of surgeon's plaster, so as to hold it 
firm and give support to the ligaments. At first 
Ned could hobble only a few feet. But very soon, 
with the help of a cane, he was able to walk readily. 

His corn was now high enough to have its first 
cultivation. Ned tied a cushion to the cultivator 
to rest his foot on and started to work. First he 
did his own acre. He drove slowly and the ground 
was so level and smooth from its careful prepara- 
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that the task tried Ned but little. When he 
Same to cultivate the large field, he found it was 
[nite a diflFerent matter. The ground was not 
icarly so smooth, and though he had broken the 
lods into small lumps, even these lumps made the 
idtivator jump and jerk about in a way that set 
^ed's ankle aching fearfully. Frequently at the 
nd of a row, Ned stopped the horses and rested 
or a time. But the springless seat on which he 
Dde shook him unceasingly and only his pluck 
ept him at his task. By the time he had finished 
alf of the six acres his foot pained him so that 
e simply had to stop. He was afraid that he 
light injure it badly if he worked any longer. 
o he drove home and went straight to bed to 
est his foot. Next day he finished the cultivating, 
lis ankle was not swollen at all, and it hurt less 
han it had the first day. In another week it was 
Imost as good as ever. 

Mr. Higgins had said very little about Ned^s 
nkle, or his corn. But he had watched Ned 
losely. And despite his nature, he had felt real 
dmiration for the boy. But of course he was care- 
i\ not to say anything kind or encouraging to 
Fed. However, actions speak louder than words; 
nd though he said nothing, Mr. Higgins began 
> show visible signs of pride in the patches of 
>m. Often he walked along them, and Ned noted 
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with satisfaction that whenever his father sawa 
weed he stooped over and jerked it out. And ifr 
deed there was reason for Mr. Higgins to feel pride: 
in the com. Never had he seen on the Higgiitfj 
homestead anything like Ned's fields. 

As the days went by, the com came on apace^ 
and Ned was in it with his cultivator after every 
hard rain. Meantime Ned was planning many 
things. The thicket where he had caught the 
weasels was part of a neglected piece of ground 
that had not been farmed for years. The fence 
had almost rotted away. Weeds and briars 
covered more than an acre of land. The decaying 
leaves and stems of these had renewed the so3 
and it was light and fertile. 

"Let*s plough down those weeds in that patch, 
dad, and put in potatoes/' said Ned to his father. 
"I know it's getting late, but we could still raise 
a fair crop. The ground is good." 

"Taters is a good money crop," said Mr. Hig* 
gins, " but we'd have to grub out a lot o' roots 
and things. It's too much work." 

Ned said no more, but when Tom came aloW 

he secured his help. Tom was to use the mattoc 

and grub out the roots while Ned ploughed. N^ 

offered to pay Tom, but Tom would not take tb 

money. 
The ground ploughed easily. In three days Ne 
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had it ready for planting. His mother gave him 
the necessary potatoes and helped him cut them 
for seed. Then Ned dropped them in the furrows 
and ploughed the earth back over the seed pieces. 
For years Mr. Higgins had used two five-acre 
lots as hayfield and pasture. One year he took 
hay from one lot and the next year used that lot 
as pasture. Continuous cropping and pasturing, 
with the tramping of the stock, had utterly worn 
these fields out. In places the dust even blew 
in them. But Mr. Higgins had no notion of mak- 
ing a change. 

"Dad," said Ned one day, "will you help me 
pull down the fences about the pasture and the 
hayfield?'* 

Mr. Higgins stared at Ned as if the latter had 
gone crazy. "What fool idea's eatin' you now?" 
he demanded. 

"Our fields are not arranged right, to begin 
with," said Ned, " and the fences are no good any- 
way. They are all rotten and so tumbled down we 
can't plough anywhere near the division lines. If 
We take them away we can cultivate every inch 
of our land. We'll plough the hay pasture 

and " 

"What!** roared Mr. Higgins. "Plough up the 
"ay pasture? Are you crazy? Where'd we get 
our hay from? Where'd we pasture the cows?** 
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'"There's lots of grass along the roadside AW 
the way down the notch," replied Ned, "andm 
can put out a patch of fodder com near the bam 
We won't get three tons of hay from the hayficU 
and there isn't any grass in the pasture anywaf/ 
the cows will get more food along the roadside 
than there. If we put the ten acres into buckwheat 
we'd probably get one hundred and fifty bushcb 
of grain. And if we do, we can buy all the hay 
we need and have some money left over." 

It was true, and Mr. Higgins knew it was true. 
But as usual he pulled back. "No, sir," he said. 
"We ain't goin' to plough up that lot. That's 
been a hay pasture as long as I've owned the 
farm." 

"That's just what ails it," said Ned. "And 
anyway it isn't much more work to put in buck- 
wheat than it is to make hay. If we do it, well 
have all the hay we need and get some money out 
of it, too — maybe twenty-five dollars clear." 

Finally Mr. Higgins gave in. First they at- 
tacked the fences, and heaped the old and rotten 
materials in piles and burned them. The ashes 
Ned scattered over the field for fertiliser. The 
old fence had long been an eyesore. Now that it 
was gone, and one could look out over an unbroken 
Sweep of green, the outlook seemed loo per cent. 
better. Even Mr. Higgins noticed it. He straight- 
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ned himself up and a look almost of pride came 
nto his eyes. 

"Martha," he said to his wife, "the old place 
8 beginnin' to look like somethin'." It was the 
irst time Mr. Higgins had called his wife by her 
Christian name in a long while. 

What was more astonishing, he helped Ned 
with the ploughing. Then the field was planked 
and harrowed. They let the ground lie unseeded 
for a time while it settled. Meantime Ned got 
his seed. He needed fifteen bushels of buckwheat. 
It cost a dollar a bushel. Ned asked his father 
to pay half, but Mr. Higgins would not give him 
a cent. 

**You said you wanted to run the farm,'* said 
he, "and you can go on and do it. Payin' the bills 
IS part of runnin' a farm." 

Ned shut his jaws tight and said nothing. He 
5aid the entire fifteen dollars himself. It made a 
>ig hole in his little hoard. In fact it made such a 
>ig hole that Ned did not have enough left to 
my the lime he wanted to put on the field. That 
lone would cost him thirty dollars. 

Ned was determined that while he was at it, 
e would do the work right; and he made up his 
lind to lime each field as he ploughed it. Then he 
^ould get it into clover as soon as possible and that 
rocess alone would make his soil better, even if 
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he had no manure for fertiliser. For a time he was 
in despair. He could see no way to get the neces- 
sary amount of lime. He thought of bonowing 
the money, but did not believe any one would lend 
him what he needed. He was only a boy and the 
sum he wanted seemed very large indeed. Finally 
he went to Mr. Holmes. 

"How can I get money enough to buy lime?' 
he asked, after telling Mr. Holmes what he was 
planning. 

"I guess you won't have much trouble about 
that," said the big farmer. " Didn't I say I would 
back you?" 

"Yes," said Ned with wide-open eyes, "but I 
didn't suppose you meant you'd lend me money. 
I thought you meant you would tell me what to 
do." 

Mr. Holmes laughed. "I wouldn't be very 
much of a friend if I could give you no better help 
than words," he said. 

"But I don't know how I can ever pay yo^ 
back," said Ned. "If I have luck with my acre 
of corn and if I can trap anything next winter, 
maybe I can get the money to pay you. But F^^ 
almost afraid to borrow. Look at the mortgage 
dad's carrying and how it takes all his money 
to pay interest." 

" I'm not afraid of not getting my money back, 
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Lighed Mr. Holmes. "YouVe got the best 
curity in the world, Ned, in your own character, 
ou are honest and trying hard to make something 
' yourself and I feel perfectly certain V\\ get my 
oney back. Besides I am going to make your 
ther responsible for a part of it.'* 

"You can't do that,'* cried Ned. "He won't 
elp me a bit." 

Mr. Holmes smiled. "We'll see," he said. 
liey got into a buggy and drove to the Higgins 
arm. "Now you run along and let me talk to 
^our father alone," said Mr. Holmes. 

The two men talked for a long time. Finally 
hey came to the house and called Ned. Mr. 
iolmes was still smiling. On Mr. Higgins's face 
vas an expression such as Ned had never seen 
here before. For the time being the sourness 
i^as gone and a hopeful look had taken its place. 
^td stared at the two in amazement. 

"Ned," said Mr. Holmes, "I told your father 
hat you wanted to borrow some money to improve 
our land, and he feels that since you are doing the 
irming in partnership, as it were, you had better 
orrow the money together. So I'm lending you 
ne hundred dollars, at 4 per cent, interest, and 
ou will be jointly responsible for the loan." 

"Oh! Oh!" cried Ned. Then he added, "But 
^e don't need that much, Mr. Holmes." 



I 
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''I know you don't just now, but you will soon. 
You might as well have the mcmey on hand when |i^ 
you need it/* 

Ned could not say a word. His eyes suddenly 
filled with tears. He seized Mr. Holmes's hand 
and shook it. He tried to thank him, but the 
effort ended in a sob. Hard luck and roug^ 
treatment Ned was accustomed to. But such 
kindness broke him up completely. For to Ned's 
mind that hundred dollars insured the success of 
all his plans — ^the realisation of all his dreams. 

Ned at once began to haul lime. To his amaze- 
ment his father got a big shovel and joined him. 
Ned was too much astonished for words. Mr- 
Higgins read Ned's amazement in his face. 

"You know weVe got that hundred dollars to 
pay back/* he said, "and it'll be all the two of us 
can do to pay it." 

Ned looked at his father but said nothing. H^ 
wondered what Mr. Holmes could have said to hifif^ 
to make such a difference in his attitude. 

There was much more of the same sort of astoCE^ 
ishment to follow for Ned. However opposed t^^ 
progress Mr. Higgins might have been, he couIcJ 
not for ever remain blind to the fact that Ned'^ 
methods were "proving up." He might ridicule 
the idea of ploughing under leaves and green stuflT^ 
yet he knew in his heart that this was good fann^ 
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ig. To justify his own laziness, he might insist, 
s he always had insisted, that the ground would 
ield nothing. But when Ned produced proof to 
he contrary in the shape of a remarkable stand of 
om, he had to admit to himself, no matter what 
le maintained before others, that the ground 
^ould bring forth abundantly if it were diligently 
and properly tilled. So all this labour of Ned's, 
though it seemed to meet with nothing but derision 
from his father, had really been opening the way 
for a mental advance on Mr. Higgins's part. The 
evidence of that was in his secret pride in Ned's 
^orn and the exclamation he had let slip to the 
'ffect that "the old place" was "beginning to 
00k like something." The fact was that long- 
ormant ambition was beginning to revive in Mr. 
uggins's heart. 

Then had come Mr. Holmes, at just the proper 
oment, to fan this little flame of ambition. His 
-sire to make Mr. Higgins responsible for half of 
e loan was due wholly to a wish to awaken just 
ch an ambition in him. When he found, as he 
eedily did find, the true situation, he did his 
'St to urge Mr. Higgins to grasp at this chance to 
^ somewhere. So earnestly did he speak that 
tr. Higgins honestly promised to turn over a new 
af. And though the habits of a lifetime cannot 
& changed in a day or a week, that was why at 
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present Mr. Higgins was voluiitarily hauling lime 
with his son. 

Ned, of course, knew nothing of all these things. 
He understood merely that for some reason his 
father was wiUing — nay, wanted — to work. So 
Ned redoubled his own efforts and the farm wagoo 
made trip after trip to the Ume-kiln until the neces- 
sary lime was heaped in piles to slake beside the 
waiting buckwheat field. 

By the time the lime was hauled, the wheat was 
ready to cut — ^ten acres of it that Mr. Higgins had 
put out the preceding autumn. Like everything 
ebe he did, he had put the wheat out badly. The 
ploughing had been careless and shallow. The 
field was very lumpy. In consequence of these 
things the stand was poor and much of it had 
frozen out during the winter. It was practically 
Mr. Higgins's only "money crop,'* everything else 
being used on the farm. Mr. Higgins had no 
reaper. He cradled his grain. Ned bought a 
second cradle, though not without opposition from 
his father, who called the purchase a waste of 
money. But Ned reasoned that time was of more 
value than a little money just now; and he was 
right. So father and son reaped the wheat slowly 
together. It was very hard work for Ned, but he 
went at it slowly and was soon able to swing his 
cradle with good effect. It was hot work. Mr. 
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Higgins grumbled considerably, but stuck to his 
task. In three days the wheat was cut. Then they 
made it into sheaves and set the sheaves in shocks 
to dry thoroughly, before hauling it to the bam. 

By the time the wheat was stowed away, the 
lime was ready to spread. By this time Mr. Hig- 
gins had got over his desire to work, and he tried 
to make Ned spread the lime. Now it was Mr. 
Higgins's turn to be astonished; for Ned, instead 
of submitting to imposition as he usually did, 
stoutly maintained that his father must help him. 
Grumblingly Mr. Higgins got his shovel and to- 
gether they scattered the powdered lime over the 
ground. But he was so disagreeable about it 
that Ned was almost sorry he had not done the 
work alone. 

He regretted it still more when it came time to 
sow crimson clover; for Ned had decided to seed 
both his com acres and the buckwheat ground with 
this legume. The seed would cost twenty-five 
dollars. When Ned mentioned the matter to his 
father, the latter went black with anger. 

"Spend twenty-five dollars just for something 
to plough under!" roared Mr. Higgins. "You're 
gettin' to be a bigger fool every day." 

"But, father," urged Ned, "the clover will help 
the ground wonderfully. It'll almost double our 
crops." 
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"I ain't borrowin' money to throw away in no 
such fashion," retorted Mr. Higgins- 

"But it isn't throwing it away," protested Ned, 
and he explained again how it would benefit the 
land. 

"Well, you can't do it nohow," roared Mr. 
Higgins. "I won't let you throw away my money 
on no such foolishness. So that's settled." 

Here Mr. Higgins got his second surprise. To 
Ned this opportunity to "bring up" the land was 
almost as dear as life itself. He felt that his 
entire future hinged on it. He did not intend to 
let himself be robbed of his chance, even by his 
father. 

"It's not your money," said Ned stoutly. "Mr. 
Holmes lent that money to me to use in just this 
way. I've got the money, and I'm going to buy 
the clover. If you try to stop me, I'll go straight 
to Mr. Holmes about it." 

The threat was effectual. Mr. Higgins knew 
that Mr. Holmes, though usually jolly and pleas- 
ant, could be terrible if angered; and he had no 
desire to face him if he was angry. 

So Ned got his clover seed, sowed it over com- 
and buckwheat-land, and then covered it by a 
final cultivation of the corn and the sowing of 
his buckwheat, which he accomplished with the 
help of Mr. Holmes's drill. 
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In the days that followed, Ned was on the jump 
from morning to night. Though his corn was too 
tall for machine cultivation, he was constantly 
after the weeds with his hoe. The potatoes needed 
frequent cultivation. The oats ripened and again 
father and son spent several days cutting grain. 

Soon they began to plough up the oats land for 
wheat seeding. Again there was lime to haul and 
red clover and timothy seed to buy. With this 
work Mr. Higgins helped willingly. Then he 
balked again, and, as before, the cause of the 
trouble was the suggested purchase of seed. Mr. 
Higgins wanted to use some of his own wheat for 
seed. It had threshed out only thirteen bushels 
to the acre, and Ned said it was not fit for seed. 
Again Ned struggled with his father, and again 
finally he won. But even Ned winced when he 
had to pay a dollar and a half a bushel for suitable 
seed. The money they had borrowed was all gone 
and only a few dollars remained of Ned's own funds. 
In a very real sense everything was at stake for 
Ned. 

The potatoes ripened and were harvested. The 
corn matured and was cut and shocked. But be- 
fore it was cut, Ned went through his fields and 
chose for seed the most perfect ears from the 
knost vigorous stalks. These ears he at once placed 
on the seed racks in his room. 
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So far as Ned was concerned, the summer's 
work was over. The crops were all harvested. 
The results of his efforts could at last be estimated. 
With his money now entirely gone, with a debt 
of a hundred dollars on his shoulders, with his 
future depending upon the outcome of the harvest, 
Ned figured up the result with fingers that trem- 
bled with anxiety. 



CHAPTER XV 
THE FIRST HARVEST 

WHETHER the summer's experiment 
was to be a success or a failure de- 
pended upon how the buckwheat, 
he corn, and the potatoes turned out; in short, 
ipon how the new crops — that were literally 
J^ed's crops — ^yielded. If, after all their extra 
^bour and expense, nothing was gained, Ned 
new he stood condemned in the eyes of his 
ather and that, probably, he would not be al- 
>'wed to go on with his experiment the succeed- 
"^g year. 

The wheat and the oats, both planted by Mr. 
tiggins, turned out poorly. The ten acres of 
'^heat yielded 130 bushels. And this was worth 
S cents a bushel, or ^123.50. The oats averaged 
o bushels to the acre. Oats were not a money 
Top, but the 200 bushels were worth ^70. So Ned 
et that figure down in his column. Together the 
^heat and the oatis were worth less than ^200. 
C^Viat was ^100 less than the figure set by Mr. Hig- 

^ins as the average value of his crops and in addi- 
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tion there remained the borrowed ^loo to be added 
before Ned would be on the credit side of the ledger. 
Would he come out on the right side, or the wrong? 
It all depended on the crops that Ned had himself 
put out. Fearfully Ned went on with his calcula- 
tions. 

The new ground had produced an excellent crop 
of potatoes, as Ned had said it would. After 
reserving all the potatoes needed for food and for 
seed the next year, Ned found that he still had 
175 bushels to sell. Potatoes were high in price 
that year. Ned had carefully graded his, and he 
was able to sell his entire crop to one purchaser 
for 60 cents a bushel. So his potatoes brought 
in exactly ^105 — enough money, as Ned exultantly 
said, to repay the loan, with the ^4 interest, and 
leave ^i over. 

The buckwheat exceeded Ned's expectation, 
slightly, and gave 16 bushels to the acre; and the 
ten acres brought in exactly $120. Out of that, 
before Mr. Higgins would allow Ned any financi^^ 
credit, he took ^75 for hay. But that still left 
^45 to go into Ned's account, and the Higginse^ 
bam held more hay that winter than it h^^ 
contained for many a year. So the plougH' 
ing up of the hay pasture had been justified 
and both father and son were satisfied with tb^ 
result. ^ 
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Ned's figures now totalled ^343, so everything 
tinged on his corn. The big field averaged 42 
3ushels to the acre — a total of 210 bushels. His 
>wn acre gave Ned 75 bushels in addition to the 
corn he needed for seed. Besides, there were sev- 
eral bushels of nubbins, good for fattening the 
pigs, of which Ned took no account. Altogether 
Ned had 285 bushels of salable corn. This, at 
60 cents a bushel, was worth ^171. Exclusive of 
the ^75 spent for hay, the crops were worth ^514. 
Ned could hardly contain himself for joy. His 
mother smiled happily and even Mr. Higgins 
looked pleased. The farm had yielded a good 
two-thirds more than Mr. Higgins had believed 
It could possibly produce. But he was still too 
stubborn to give Ned the credit that was due to 

**You done pretty good," he admitted, "but 
you had luck." 

Nor was he willing to give Ned his full share of 
^e prize. In justice he should have divided with 
^ed the ^214 excess over his own figure of ^300, 
^Ut he insisted upon adding the loan of $100 to 
his ^300 before he would share. This Ned had 
^reseen, so that he was in no wise disturbed or 
disappointed. As it was, he got half of the sur- 
plus of ^114. And though $57 was little reward 
*Qr so many months of hard labour, it was a small 
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fortune to Ned. He was satisfied with the returnsi 
financtally . In other wa3rs he was more than satis- 
fied. His fatth in the future now rested on rooic 
than mere hope. He had proved that he couU 
build up the old farm. He was satisfied that his 
father's worn-out acres could be made to bring 
forth in abundance. His book farming had 
"proved up." And, better still, his father w» 
coming, though grudgingly, to believe in scientific 
farming. The future now lay plain before him. 
It meant hard work and self-denial, but with a 
sure reward in sight for his labour, Ned did not 
object to toil. There were still two acres or more 
that he had not been able to get under cultiva- 
tion. With the return from these added acres and 
the increased yield that he knew would come from 
ploughing down the crimson clover, which was 
now growing luxuriantly, Ned felt sure that the 
next year's crops would show a still further in- 
crease. Just now the future looked rosy indeed. 



CHAPTER XVI 
NED GETS HIS RIFLE 

THE close of the harvest season saw the 
beginning of a new term of school — ^the 
last year for Ned in the grades. The dai- 
ly trips down the notch were resumed. To Ned's 
astonishment Tom Sheldon appeared on the second 
day of the session and said that he had made up 
his mind to go to school again. 

"I can't read good enough," was the way he 
put it. 

So Ned knew that the reading of the bulletin 
on soil fertility had borne fruit in more ways than 
one. Irma and Ned and Tom often discussed 
corn-raising and book-farming on these walks to 
school, but nothing could long keep Tom's mind 
away from his favourite sports. As the first of 
November approached, bringing in the rabbit- 
shooting season, Tom obviously became impatient 
of school discipline. 

"Let's go rabbit huntin' on the first," he said. 

"I'd like to," replied Ned, "but you know I 
have no gun." 
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Why don't you buy one?" asked Tom. 

You Ve got the money now, and you could shoot 

enough game this winter to pay for it. Furs u 

high now." 
It was a great temptation to Ned. Now tha 

he was a full-fledged member of the hunting clul 

he wanted a gun as he had never wanted one before 

But he knew that he would need all the money h 

had to finance his farming the next summer. S 

he battled with himself to try to do what h 

thought he ought to do rather than what b 

wanted to do. But the temptation was almos^ 

irresistible. And Tom's suggestion, that he coulc 

pay for his rifle with the furs he would get, mad^ 

the temptation all the greater. 

While Ned was struggling over the matter then 
came the usual autumn letter from Judge Andrews 
Ned took it home, with joy shining in his eycJ 
He knew that this time there would be no questio 
about his going on the bear hunt. But the jc 
quickly left his face when his father read tl 
letter. The Judge had been ill and was not y< 
strong enough to venture into the woods. H 
partner was in Europe, and Mr. Dean was in th 
West. Mr. Chase would not go hunting withot 
his friends, so the hunt would have to be called ofi 

But the last paragraph in the letter brough 
back some of Ned's lost cheerfulness. Judg 
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Andrews wanted to know how Ned had spent the 
twenty-five dollars received for the bearskin: 
whether or not he held to his resolution to be a 
com raiser; and if so, what success he had had. 
Ned glowed with pleasure at the thought that he 
could tell the Judge he had been faithful. On the 
spur of the moment he sat down and wrote his 
big friend in detail the story of the summer's work, 
of his bargain with his father, of how they had 
horrowed money and how they had spent it, and 
<>f their success with their crops. 

A few days after Ned had written this letter, 
^ express package came to him. It was a long, 
'larrow box, and it was marked : " From the Win- 
chester Arms Company." Ned trembled with 
^^gerness as he pried off the lid. A short note 
under the cover told him that this was a gift from 
^is friend, the Judge, in token of his appreciation 
^' Need's self-denial and hard work the past sum- 
f^er. Then Ned tore open the wrappings and 
^und a beautiful Winchester rifle and five hundred 
^^ lodges. He was so overcome with joy that 
^ ^ould only cry out: **0h! Mother! Mother! 
'^^>^e see what Judge Andrews has sent me." 
^ed was for going hunting at once, but a rifle 
^^s of small use for rabbit shooting, and it looked 
s ^Viough Ned would have little use for his gift. 
*^t one day Al Jordan came down the notch. He 
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was once more cooking in a lumber camp; but he 
said he was tired of working and had come for the 
club to go hunting. Mr. Higgins told him that 
they were too busy to go hunting. 

"Pshaw, now!" said Al. "Of course you re 
goin' huntin'. You don't suppose I come clear 
down here just for fun, do you?'* 

" Let's go," pleaded Ned eagftdy. "We haven't 
an>thing to do just now." 

"Yes, we have," said his father. "YouVe got 
school to attend and I've got a job helping Mr* 
Meams." 

"WTiat!" ejaculated Ned, who had never before 
known his father to seek work. 

"Fact," returned Mr. Higgins briefly. "He's 
drainin' some fields and I promised to help him as 
long as the warm weather lasts. I am going to 



start in to-morrow." 



What it cost Silas Higgins to put aside the pros- 
pect of a hunt and go to work instead, Ned never 
knew, though he understood that it came hard ^^ 
his father. 

"Then rU tell you what we'll do," said A^' 
"We'll go deer huntin' instead of after b'afS- 
The season opens December first, and you'll b^ 
done diggin' ditches long before that, eh?" 

"That's all right," said Mr. Higgins. "If Jack 
is willing, suppose we go the first week in Decern^ 
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IT. You can make up your work at school, can't 
)u,Ned?" 

"Watch me," chuckled Ned, who was ready to 
:udy day and night for a week's hunting. 

"It'll be all right with Jack," said Al, "but what 
re we goin' to do for a crowd ? Who can we get 
go along?" 

"Take Tom," said Ned. 

"Sure," said Al. 

"And why not take mother and Mrs. Armstrong 
nd Irma ? " asked Ned. 

"What!" ejaculated Mr. Higgins. "Wimmen 
n a huntin' trip? Who ever heard of such a 
hing?" 

"I don't care whether anybody ever heard of 
or not," retorted Ned stoutly. "Mother does 
^ore work than we do every day, and she ought 
> share in the fun." 

**Well now, maybe you're right," said Mr. 
iggins, " but I never heard of no such thing as 
immen goin' huntin'. What about it, Al? 
uUwe take them?" 

"Sure we'll take them," responded Al. "That 
.if they'll go." 

The readiness with which the three women ac- 
pted the invitation to join the hunting party left 
fr- Higgins nearly speechless. 
"Don't you suppose that we enjoy a little fun. 
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too?" asked Mrs. Higgins when she noticed his 
astonishment. 

"Well now, maybe that's so," replied Mr. Hig- 
gins, "but ain't it queer? Wimmen on a huntin* 
trip!" 

So it was arranged that the two families from 
the notch, with Al and Tom, should spend the 
first week in December deer hunting at the camp 
in the mountains. 

Meanwhile Ned and his father found time to 
pipe water to the house and barn from a spring 
not two hundred feet distant, to build a shed over 
the manure so that the rains.would not carry away 
the liquid part that contains half the value, and 
to build a commodious hen-house for Mrs. Higgins. 
This was made of old boards and looked rough 
enough. But it was tight and strong and warnn> 
and it would accommodate every one of the hun- 
dred hens that Mrs. Higgins had raised during the 
summer. She was determined that there should 
be no further shortage of eggs. Nor was there* 
All winter long the Higgins family had an abun^ 
diance of eggs and many found their way to the 
country store where eggs were worth forty cents a 
dozen. 

When all this was done Ned went up the notch 
one Saturday to see Tom. To his surprise he 
found that Tom had built a great pen of poles 
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id had already half filled it with leaves. Tom 
id said never a word about it. Ned began to 
dp Tom collect leaves. Thereafter they spent 
ich afternoon in the forest with their leaf-bags, 
fid Tom's leaf-pile grew higher and higher. The 
jaf-gathering was suddenly ended by a cold spell 
nd a fall of snow. But both were welcomed by 
he two boys. December first was at hand. The 
old weather would make the cabin in the moun- 
ains only the cosier, and the snow provided ideal 
conditions for a hunt. It made tracking possible. 



CHAPTER XVII 
THE DEER HUNT 

EARLY on the morning of December first. 
the little party drove away to camp, 
much as the bear hunters had driven away 
the previous year. Mr. Higgins's wagon was 
bedded deep with hay, and there were blankets 
and coats a-plenty. There was now six inches of 
snow on the ground, the air was keen and crisp? 
and even thick coats and blankets could not en- 
tirely shut out the frost. 

The ride up the notch was long and cold. The 
men hopped out from time to time and walked, 
but this time it was not because the horses could 
not pull them. The sleek, well-fed animals that 
drew the wagon would never have been recognised 
as the skinny team that had struggled up the 
notch the previous fall with the bear hunters. 
The horses were dozens of pounds heavier and they 
pulled as if they liked it. 

But though the ride was cold, it was wonderfully 
beautiful. On every hand lay the freshly fallen 

snow. The trees were covered with it, and the pines 

22S 
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ind evergreens were bent low with mantles of white. 
S^othing marred the smooth, glistening surface 
jave the tracks of beast and bird. 

These little trails gave the travellers a better 
dea than they could have got in any other way of 
:he varied life of the forest. Numerous tracks 
showed where rabbits had hopped about in search 
of food. The trail of a raccoon crossed the road at 
one point. Farther on were footprints that Al de- 
clared to be those of a fox. Squirrels had left 
their marks here and there, for they, like the rac- 
coons, had not yet sought their cold-weather ;^ 
quarters. 

Cold though the ride was, not a soul grumbled. 
The wondrous beauty of the forest, the unbroken 
stretch of shining snow, and finally the glorious 
prospect when camp was reached, were ample 
compensation for the discomforts undergone. 
Even the men, to whom the camp was an old story, 
were compelled to stop and gaze in wonder at the 
magnificent panorama that presented itself; while 
the others stood transfixed. Before them lay a 
World of white, reaching mile upon mile, rolling 
Ml massive billows far as the eye could reach. 
When Ned had beheld this same prospect a year 
before as a sea of green he had thought that 
nothing in the world could be fairer; but this vast 
silent land of white so far surpassed the beauty 
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of the summer wilderness that Ned could find no 
words to express his wonder. 

With the new members of the hunt he shared 
the pleasure of inspecting the cabin, though he 
already knew every crack in it. He helped his 
mother hang some sheets across the room so as 
to divide it into two compartments. While Al 
was setting up his little stove on the stone hearth 
at one side of the fireplace, and running a joint 
of pipe into the chimney, Ned and Tom fetched 
water and wood. Soon the cabin was filled with 
the savoury odour of ham and eggs. 

Immediately after dinner Mr. Armstrong and 
Mr. Higgins sallied forth with their guns. Al 
and Ned and Tom remained to chop some wood, 
but followed later. The feminine members of the 
party stayed in camp. All the afternoon Tom and 
Ned and Al tramped through the snow. They 
found the trails of many animals, but no track of 
a deer. Ruffed grouse flew up before them fre- 
quently, but the season for grouse had closed the 
day before, and they did not shoot. The fact 
that a shot might frighten away the very animals 
they were after made it easier to observe the law. 

About the middle of the afternoon a shot was 
heard. "That^s Jack," said Al. "I know the 
sound of his piece.'* 

He had hardly spoken when a second shot 
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mg out. "That's your dad's old blunderbuss/' 
id Al. "They've got something, sure." 

For an hour longer the three ranged the forest, 
It without success. Then they turned back and 
ached camp just before dusk. 
/*Git that signal-iire ready, boys," said Al. 
nd Ned and Tom made haste to lay some wood 
: the usual spot. Irma helped them carry and 
ace it. Scarcely were the sticks in position 
hen three shots rang out. 

Turning to Ned, the lumberman said, "Light 
*r up, lad. They've got something and they'll 
ted a glim." 

Al told the truth. Soon the two hunters came 
ito view, shuffling along under the weight of a 
)lendid stag. Ned whooped with delight, and 
e and Tom ran to assist. 

"Twelve prongs," said Al, looking at the buck 
ith admiration. "Where did you git him?" 

"Clean up to Devil's Hollow," said Mr. Arm- 
trong. "He was a tough one. We both had to 
lug him before he stopped." 

"I heard you," said Al. "We didn't git nothin'." 

Mr. Armstrong took a hatchet, cut a gambrel, 
nd was about to hang the deer up by the hind 
eet when Al interposed. 

"Hain't you goin' to keep the head?" he 
sked. "It's a beauty." 
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"Sure, I am/' said Mr. Armstrong. 

"Then you don't want to hang him up that 
way. You'll git the head all bloody and spoil 
it. Hang him up by the horns." 

Al took a strong, straight pole and bound it 
to the antlers. The hunters hoisted the animal 
and in another minute it was hanging, head up, 
between two trees. 

"We'll skin him before he gits cold," said Al. 

Just then the signal for supper sounded. As 
soon as the men were through eating, they went 
to work on the buck. Ned and Tom fed the camp- 
fire with logs until the clearing was as bright as 
day. 

Al took his knife and slit the skin around the base 
of the neck and down the belly and legs. Then he 
pulled the entire hide off, stripping it downward 
from the shoulders, and using his great thumbs 
to loosen the pelt from the body. The other men 
took it into the cabin and scraped off all the fat 
and tissue, while Al cleaned the carcass. 

"Now," he said, when he had finished, "we're 
ready for a good venison steak any time." 

Probably never in all their camping experiences 
had the hunters enjoyed a more pleasant evening 
than they spent that night before the roaring 
blaze in the fireplace. Mr. Armstrong and Mr. 
Higgins related the story of their chase, and Al 
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old about his capture of the ghost wolf in Colonel 
jtay's lumber camp at Bushy Run. The cUck 
3f knitting-needles and the smiling, interested 
faces of the women gave to. the camp a touch 
that was new and pleasing. 

Between the deer steaks and the good things 
that the two mothers had brought, the campers 
lived well during the days that followed. But 
there was gloom in the camp, for all the fine food 
and the jolly times at night. Day followed day 
and no sign of another deer was seen. Of all the 
hunters Ned was probably the most disappointed. 
He had waited so long to test his new rifle, and now 
that the time had come there was nothing to shoot. 

On the last day of the camp Ned and Tom set 
forth in a final effort to get a deer. Tom tried his 
best to find a trail, for he was almost as desirous 
of having Ned get a buck as Ned was eager to 
get one. But despite all Tom's effort it looked as 
though they were to be disappointed. They 
tramped the forest until Ned's legs ached, but 
saw nothing they could shoot. Finally they turned 
hack toward the camp. 

"It's a shame," said Tom. "Here We've been a 

Hole week and By gum! We'll git one yet," 

he added. 

At the same instant Ned grasped his arm and 
cried excitedly. "Lookl Look!" 
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Directly across their path was the fresh trail 
of a deer. 

"Careful now!*' whispered Tom. "We don't 
want to lose him/' For a little time he stood like 
a statue, looking along the line of the trail, noting 
the direction of the wind, and listening keenly. 
Then he said: "Come on." 

Swift and silent, the two followed the track. 
They were on a fairly level shoulder of the moun- 
tain and could go fast. The deer had evidently 
been travelling slowly, walking at times and then 
gently trotting. In the snow its footprints were 
beautifully distinct. 

" Faster," whispered Tom. " WeVe got to catch 
up to him." 

Travel as rapidly as he would, Ned could not 
keep up with Tom. The latter was always in front, 
slipping silently through the snow and going like 
the wind. 

Of a sudden they stopped dead. A second track 
lay before them. Ned had never seen the track 
of a wildcat, but he needed no word of Tom's to 
tell him that the new trail before them had been 
made by one of those ferocious creatures. The ani- 
mal had struck the track of the deer, and after a 
moment's hesitation, shown by its uncertain 
footprints, had gone loping after the unsuspecting 
animal. 
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"Come on," said Tom, moving even faster than 
before. 

Ned felt a thrill of alarm. He could not help 
thinking of the terrible creature that had so nearly 
got him when he was imprisoned by the fallen 
tree. But he set his teeth and kept close behind 
his companion. In the trail before them they could 
read plainly the story of the chase. In long, easy 
leaps the great cat had pressed after the deer. 
Plainly it was travelling much faster than its 
intended victim. Suddenly the tracks of the cat 
lengthened. The snow was ploughed deep at 
every bound. 

"Look!'* said Tom. "The varmint's caught 
sight of him. See how it ran. We'll hear somethin' 
pretty soon." Before they had gone fifty yards 
there was a great crashing of bushes ahead of 
them. "Come on," called Tom, and, careless of 
noise, they flew toward the sound. Over rocks 
and through brush they rushed rod after rod. 
The crashing continued. They ran at top 
speed, but came no nearer the sounds. Then the 
noises grew less and less distinct. "He's run- 
nin' for it," said Tom over his shoulder. "He's 
seen the varmint. We'll never get a glimpse of 
him." 

The noises became fainter and fainter, but Tom 
still pressed forward. Suddenly he exclaimed. 
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"By gum! Look at that! The critter's got him. 
Come on/' 

Ned looked at the trail in the snow. The cat's 
tracks suddenly vanished. There was but one 
track — that of the deer. For an instant Ned was 
mystified. Then he understood. The cat had 
leaped on the deer's back. He rushed after Tom, 
who was already far ahead. Heedless of danger, 
careless of brush and tangled boughs, the two tore 
along the trail, heads down, crashing their way 
after the fleeing deer. A dozen times Ned 
stumbled and all but plunged headlong in the 
snow; but he recovered his footing and pressed 
after his companion. They ran a long distance, 
but seemingly got no nearer their game. Still 
Tom pressed on and Ned followed until his heart 
was pounding and his breath coming in short 
gasps. His legs were beginning to tremble, too. 
Suddenly Tom stopped dead in his tracks. He 
held up his hand for silence. Afar the crashing of 
brush was heard again. Swiftly then the sound 
grew louder. 

"The deer's doubled," said Tom. "Stand still 
and git your breath. You'll have to shoot steady. 
He's headin' straight for us. Hear him?'* There 
could be no mistake about it. The stag had 
doubled on its own track. Ever plainer came 
the noise of the flight. "Stoop down," said 
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Tom. "Keep behind that tree. Git ready to 
shoot.'* 

Louder and still louder grew the noise. Now 
could be heard the beating of hoofs. Then came 
a great crashing in a thicket just ahead, and in 
another instant a magnificent stag bounded into 
sight. It was running crazily in a zigzag line, 
dashing through every bush and under every low 
limb in its course. 

"Tryin' to scrape the devil off" muttered Tom. 

Ned could see nothing but the deer. On it 
came, now heading almost straight for them. 

"Steady," whispered Tom. "You take the 
buck. Hit him just behind the shoulder. Leave 
the cat to me. We mustn't miss that devil.'' 

The stag was now within a hundred feet of 
the hunters. Ned rose and thrust forth his rifle. 
The deer saSv them and swerved off at a right 
angle, broadside to them. There was the wild cat 
crouching close to the animal's shoulders and tear- 
ing at its neck. 

"Now," said Tom. 

Ned's rifle was already levelled. He pointed 
it, but the barrel went round in little circles. 

"Stop that!" said Tom so fiercely that Ned was 
frightened into steadiness. 

The two pieces rang out almost as one. The . 
cat tumbled from the back of the deer, and lay 
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kicking on the snow, snarling frightfully as it 
struggled to rise. But the deer bounded on. 

"Quick I Another shot," said Tom. 

Ned jammed in a fresh cartridge, took quick 
aim, and pulled the trigger. The buck fell to its 
knees, but staggered to its feet again. 

"Give him another," called Tom. "YouVe 
got him." 

Ned ran toward the struggling deer, and taking 
steady aim, sent a bullet through its heart. 

Meantime Tom had reloaded, and going close to 
the snarling wildcat, he blew out its brains. 

Now that the chase was over Ned*s knees began 
to tremble and his hands shook so that he could 
hardly hold his gun steady. He leaned against a 
tree for a moment. Then he got command of him- 
self. 

"Tm glad we got that varmint," said Tom. 
"I hope it's the feller that scared you so bad when 
you was ketched by the fallin' tree." 

" So do I," said Ned heartily. 

The buck was even larger than the one the men 
had shot. The two boys tried to carry it to camp> 
but found that they could hardly even shoulder it. 
So they left the body in the snow, and set off to 
camp for help. Ned carried the dead wildcat over 
his shoulder. They had a long way to go. Ned 
was entirely confused, and could have found his 
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way back to camp only by following his own tracks. 
But Tom was never at fault in the woods. His 
instinct for direction was as wonderful as Al's. 

So he set off in a straight line, which Ned felt 
sure was not taking them in the right direction at 
all, and plodded ahead through the snow at a 
brisk pace. After a time he relieved Ned of the 
big cat. It was almost dark when they reached 
the clearing, and supper was nearly ready. 

Mr. Higgins said they had better let the deer 
remain in the forest over night, but Ned would 
not agree to the suggestion. Those antlers and 
the fine skin were his, and he did not intend to 
take a chance on having them mutilated. An- 
other wildcat might come along in the night and 
tear the deer to pieces. Mr. Higgins said that if 
Ned wanted to have the deer in camp, he would 
have to fetch it himself. Al instantly offered his 
help. So as soon as supper was eaten, the big 
cook and the two boys set off through the forest 
to bring in the trophy. Al carried a flaming 
torch that made the white woods light for rods 
around. The double track through the snow 
was as easy to follow as a railroad, and the three 
hastened along as fast as they could walk. If any 
animal was near their path, it took pains to move 
aside, for the glowing torch announced their 
coming from afar. They saw no sign of beast 
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or bird and found the dead buck untouched. Al 
shouldered it and hobbled back to camp, bearing 
it with as liule concern as though it had been a 
bag of feathers. 

The camp-fire, lighted by Mr. Armstrong, made 
the end of their way as Ught as day. The other 
members of the party came eagerly forth from the 
cabin as Al hobbled into the clearing and dropped 
his load by the flaming fire ring. When they 
had sufiiciently admired it, Al hung it up beside 
the other carcass, while Ned looked on in silent 
pride. Then the tired hunters swarmed into the 
cosy cabin, piled the fireplace with logs for the 
night, and soon were in dreamland. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

SPEARING FISH BY TORCHLIGHT 

THE return home was made in a snow- 
storm, and by the time snow ceased to 
fall the earth was covered a foot deep. 
But in the Higgins home there were warmth and 
comfort such as there had not been in many a 
year. Ned resumed his school work and laboured 
hard at his studies. This was the last bit of 
schooling he expected to have and he wanted to 
make the most of it. Through Al, Mr. Higgins 
secured a job with his team, hauling logs at the 
lumber camp. When he was at home he was busy 
carting manure to the fields, improving the barn 
roof, and reading Ned's bulletins. For Mr. Hig- 
gins's ambition was growing apace. 

In spare hours Ned ranged the forest with his 
rifle and set his traps along the streams. His 
tramps with Tom made him better acquainted 
with the neighbouring territory, and the possession 
of his rifle gave him courage to venture deep into 
the woods. Every day he grew more expert as a 
woodsman and hunter. Muskrats were plentiful 
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and Ned's pile of furs grew steadily larger. He 
got one or two raccoons and three mink, which in- 
creased the value of his furs greatly. He felt 
sure that the pelts he had taken, up to Christmas, 
were worth almost as much as his entire catch of 
the previous year. 

For the first time in his life Ned gave his parents 
gifts at Christmas. He bought his mother the 
dress she had waited for so long, and he gave his 
father a stout, waterproof coat. Mr. Higgins, 
touched by the same spirit, also bought a dress 
for his wife. Gift giving had never been a part of 
Christmas at the Higgins home, and when father 
and son brought forth their secret purchases each 
was too much astonished for words. Mrs. Hig- 
gins cried outright. To receive two dresses at 
once, after going a dozen years without a single 
new one, was too much for her. She could not 
control her voice suflSciently to say thanks, but 
she expressed herself by a warm hug or two. It 
puzzled Ned to see his mother cry. 

"Never mind, mother," he said. " If you don't 
like them, you can change them." 

"Change them?" said Mrs. Higgins, "I guess 
not! They're just right as they are." 

Ned looked more puzzled than ever. 

Then Mr. Higgins spoke up. "Your mother's 
just kinder flustered, Ned, because she got so much 
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to onct, when she wasn't lookin' for nothin'." 
Then he added, with a smile: "You might as well 
get used to it, Martha, for there's a lot more to 
come. A woman ought to have a new dress onct 
a year anyhow, and you'll have to have a lot to 
make up for lost time." 

Between study and trapping, Ned was busy 
every minute. His pile of pelts grew continually 
larger, and when the trapping season was past and 
his last bunch of furs sent oiF, he found that he 
had earned nearly fifty dollars. He still had the 
greater part of what he had earned by farming. 
In addition Mr. Higgins had considerable ready 
money, and the firm still retained the borrowed 
hundred dollars. Mr. Holmes had taken only the 
interest. They would need the principal, he said, 
in their year's operations. So the Higginses were 
financially well prepared for the second season of 
their experiment. * 

The time to begin work was close at hand. For 
weeks the snow had lain unbroken. But early in 
March a thaw came that melted the snow-blanket 
and laid the earth bare. Now was exposed the 
matted growth of crimson clover that had been 
sown in the fall. Very early the clover began new 
growth. As soon as the ground was sufiiciently 
dry to work, Ned started the plough. As he turned 
up the soil he could distinctly see the effects of 
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the rye and the leaves that he had turned under 
the year before. The soil was darker, looser, 
richer. He smiled with satisfaction as he watched 
the clover disappearing under the furrow-slice; 
for he knew that the next year the soil woiild show 
a still further improvement. He meant to con- 
tinue year after year this process of soil enrich- 
ment. As Ned was still attending school his 
father did most of the work. Between them they 
kept the team going until they had carefully pre- 
pared the ground that was to go into oats. This 
time there were no lumps or clods in the field. 
The ground was as smooth and fine as drag and 
harrow could make it. And Ned knew that this 
fact alone would increase their yield several bushels 
to the acre. Inasmuch as part of the land was the 
last year's corn field, with the crimson clover 
ploughed under, Ned felt sure that the oats crop 
would show a marked increase. He was expecting 
great things from this second year's work. 

Close on the heels of oats planting came the 
preparation of the corn ground. Long before this 
Ned had tested his seed and selected the best 
ears. But this time, after choosing the corn of 
greatest vitality, he tested each ear for length of 
kernels, selecting for planting those ears that pro- 
duced the longest grains. The utility of the ger- 
mination test Mr. Higgins now saw plainly; but 
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he could see no sense at all in measuring the 
length of the kernels. Ned told him about the 
difference in value between Mr. Mearns's and 
Mr. Holmes's corn. 

"He showed me two ears that were exactly the 
same size/' said Ned, "but the corn from one ear 
weighed two ounces more than the grain from the 
other ear. The reason was that the kernels were 
longer." 

"Then this ain't so foolish after all," said Mr. 
Higgins. 

"Foolish!" exclaimed Ned. "The difference 
in those two ears Mr. Holmes showed me would 
make a difference of sixteen dollars an acre in 
the worth of the crop." y 

What!" ejaculated Mr. Higgins. 
Yes, sir. Sixteen dollars an acre. If we can 
gain two dollars an acre by this test, it will be 
worth while, won't it?" 

"I guess you're right, Ned. But it does seem 
kind o' foolish to measure them corn grains, now 
don't it?" 

The corn planting was finished by the tenth of 
May, but this year there were ten acres of ordin- 
ary corn, and an additional acre for Ned's prize 
com. This he had planted in the same acre used 
last year. With dead leaves, rye, vetch, and crim- 
son clover ploughed under, this acre was now 
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much the richest on the farm» and Ned wanted 
his com to have every possible chance. The other 
com was planted where the buckwheat had been. 
Here, too, there was clover ploughed under, so 
the outlook was good for com as well as for oats. 

Though he was at work from dawn to dark, 
Ned did not forget Tom and the latter's new am- 
bition to become a farmer. School had closed at 
the end of March, and Ned had reluctantly bidden 
farewell to the teacher. For a month he had hardly 
seen Tom. Now that his com was in, Ned took 
time to visit him. But he did not walk up the 
notch. He drove up in the farm wagon and this 
was filled with implements. He found that Tom 
had already spread his leaves. Ned lost not a 
moment but set his plough going. To his surprise 
he found the soil much better than his father's 
land had been. The Sheldon place had not been 
farmed for years and the weeds had renewed the 
soil wonderfully. It tumed up light and fluffy and 
was fairly dark in colour. 

"That ought to give you a good crop, Tom,'' 
said Ned. 

He pushed his team as fast as he could and by 
mid-aftemoon the acre was ploughed. Then Tom 
planked and harrowed it. Before Ned went home 
the acre was ready to plant. It was a big day's 
work, but both Ned and the horses were now ac- 
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customed to hard tasks. Ned gave Tom some 
seed, and the latter planted his acre by hand, with 
the help of a hoe. 

The next day Ned and his father began to pre- 
pare land for potatoes, this year increasing the 
acreage. For that purpose they used again the 
new ground where they had grown them the year 
before and an additional patch of unfarmed land 
that had partly renewed itself. 

This put the entire farm under cultivation, for in 
addition to the ten acres of oats and eleven of 
com, there were ten acres of wheat that Mr. Hig- 
gins had put out the preceding fall. The remain- 
ing land was in clover and timothy which would be 
cut for hay. 

Things grew apace. Ned and his father worked 
from daylight to dark to keep up with them. Five 
times they cultivated the corn. Ned made his 
first trial of commercial fertiliser by using some 
nitrate of soda on his special acre. The potatoes 
were cultivated often and well. The appearance 
of blight in the neighbourhood made it necessary 
for the new firm to buy a spraying machine 
and spray the potato-vines at intervals. This 
meant considerable additional work. Mr. Hig- 
gins objected to the innovation, but Ned pleaded 
strongly, and again his father reluctantly yielded. 
By early July the com was too high for further 
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cultiv2tion; but when it was ''laid by/' there was 
hardly a weed in the entire field. The com in 
Ned's acre was wonderful to see. It was strong 
and sturdy and almost blue-green in color. Ned 
told his father that this indicated a healthy con- 
dition and was largely due to the use of nitrate 
of soda. Soon after work ceased on the com, 
the potatoes were laid by. Mr. Higgins confessed 
to himself that he had seldom seen as fine a stand. 
Neither blight nor bug had touched the plants. 
But all he would admit to Ned was that they 
"looked pretty fair." But this did not disturb 
Ned. Knowing his father's old habits, he re- 
garded it as high praise. 

Tom, meantime, had been almost as busy as 
Ned. He had been fishing a few times, but most 
of his effort these days went toward caring for 
his acre of com. His only implement was his hoe. 
Yet he had kept his acre clean and had banked up 
the earth around the corn-stalks. His plants 
grew with amazing rapidity and were fully as tall 
as Ned's when Ned laid his by. The arrival of 
this stage of the summer gave each boy a breath- 
ing spell. Ned made use of his leisure to go up the 
notch to see Tom's com. He was more than sur- 
prised at what he saw. Tom had been mow- 
ing weeds and cleaning up as well as cultivating 
corn. 
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"Let's take a day off" said Tom, "and have 
some fun. Tm tired of hoeing corn." 

"All right," replied.Ned. "What shall we do? 
Go fishing? We can't hunt now." 

" rU tell you what we'll do," said Tom. "We'll 
go giggin'." 

''Good," cried Ned with shining eyes. "I've 
always wanted to go gigging. But I haven't any 
gig, Tom." 

"Never mind about that, Ned. There's two or 
three of them somewhere about." 

They hunted up the gigs — many-pronged spears 
with long handles — and filed the prongs. As 
Tom laid down his file, he said, "They won't be 
so sharp when we're done with them." 

Tom also produced a torch — an apparatus with 
a tank for gasolene and two big burners, Hke the 
flaring torches used at circuses. Then they headed 
for the river where Al had a boat that his friends 
were free to use. 

They cut a short stout mast, which they stepped 
in the seat where Al set up his sail. The torch 
they fastened high on the mast, guying it to the 
sides of the boat with wires. The burners were 
on pipes that extended outward, one over each 
side of the boat. With these great flaring 
lights illuminaring the stream the fishermen 
would be able to see for rods around. When 
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the boat was ready, they returned to the notch. 

Ned was so eager to try the new sport he could 
hardly wait for night to • come. In due time 
darkness arrived, and Tom came whistling down 
the notch, carrying a Hghted lantern. Ned joined 
him. 

"Don't stay out too long or FU be frightened," 
said Mrs. Higgins. 

"Giggin* is pretty slow work," replied Tom, 
" but we'll stop at midnight. So you'll know when 
to expect us." 

Ned opened his eyes wide. In all his life he 
had hardly been up until midnight. That seemed 
very late to him. But Tom only laughed. 

"Just wait till you get at it," said Tom, "and 
it'll be midnight before you know it." 

They reached the river and found their boat 
unmolested. The night was very dark. Clouds 
shut out even the starlight. 

"It's a good night," said Tom as he lighted the 
torches. "The darker the better. The fish hide 
when it's light." 

Ned was amazed at the great light made by the 
torches. He could see through the water dis- 
tinctly. 

"You get up front," said Tom, giving Ned the 
choice position in the bow of the boat. "TU 
stand back here where I can guide her better." 
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They pushed off. Beneath them the river 
bottom glided by, every stone and shell and bit 
of moss and weed standing out distinct in the 
bright glare. Swarms of minnows, attracted by 
the light, gathered on either side of the boat and 
swam with them as they pushed gently ahead with 
their spears. 

'^You mustn't spear a bass or a salmon or a 
pike,'' said Tom, "for they are protected by law. 
But you can take eels and carp and catfish and 
mullets and suckers." 

As they pushed slowly forward Tom suddenly 
cried : "There he goes ! Quick ! " 

But the fish darted past the boat almost before 
Ned saw him. Ned felt chagrined. Tom merely 
laughed. 

"We'll miss lots of them before twelve o'clock," 
he said. 

They pushed on. "Gee!" 'exclaimed Ned, and 
his eyes grew big as an enormous eel suddenly 
darted up from the bottom and disappeared in a 
mud cloud of his own making. "I never saw 
him till he was almost out of sight." 

Eels, suckers, and other fish were seen in the 
water about them, but for a time neither boy got 
a fish. Ned did not know it, but Tom was pur- 
posely not taking any. He wanted his friend to 
have the pleasure that comes from making the 
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first catch. Presently he said: ''Look ahead of 
you, Ned, and just a little bit to the left. See 
that big mullet?" 

Ned looked. "Where?" he asked, looking in 
vain. 

There," indicated Tom, leaning forward. 
I see nothing but a stone," said Ned. 

Tom laughed softly and brought the boat near to 
the object. "Just put your gig into that stone and 
see what happens," he said. "Be sure to press 
down hard after you gig him." 

Ned was almost over the thing. "Now," said 
Tom. 

Ned plunged his spear down through the water. 
There was a terrific flop and the impaled fish began 
to struggle desperately. Ned held the spear down 
tight, pinning the fish to the bottom. Then with 
a quick lift he brought the mullet into the boat. 

"Good for you," said Tom. "He's sixteen 
inches at least, and a fine fish. Most likely the 
best one we'll get. Hit him on the head." 

Ned did so and the fish ceased to struggle. Now 
they came to a sandy stretch which lighted up 
well under the rays of the torch. 

"Eels like to lie in this sort of place," said Tom. 
"We ought to get some here." 

Before he had finished speaking one of them 
darted under the boat. Tom missed it by a foot. 
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One shot across the bow, just out of reach of Ned*s 
spear. To right and left eels shot away as the 
boat approached leaving always little clouds of 
mud kicked up by their tails. But not all of 
them got by. Ned and Tom each got one. Then 
Ned speared a big one, but it flopped off the spear 
as he was lifting it. For a little they got nothing. 
Then Tom made a wonderful shot at a darting 
catfish and brought it aboard. In the course of 
the next hour they got ten more eels and fish. 

Soon they were nearing a part of the river where 
the shore was deeply indented with numerous 
little coves and bights. 

"There ought to be some carp here/* said Tom. 
"This is just the kind of place they like to feed 
in. They come close up to the shore at night.'' 

Slowly they drifted toward the first cove, peering 
sharply into the water. Suddenly there was a 
splashing at the very shore-line and three big fish 
darted into deep water. 

" Gee whiz ! " cried Ned, his eyes bulging. " Did 
you see that?'' 

"Sure," said Tom. "They were silver carp." 

They drifted down to another cove, standing 
motionless so as to make no alarming noise. 
"They're in there," whispered Tom. "Quiet now 
and we'll trap 'em." 

He lowered his spear, set it noiselessly in the 
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bottom, and gave the boat a violent shove that 
ahnost upset Ned. The craft shot into the shal^ 
low water between the river and the cove. 

"Now weVe got 'em/' cried Tom, showing his 
first sign of excitement. "Watch out!" 

As he spoke two large fish darted for the deep 
water. Ned thrust at one, but it made a lightning 
turn and escaped under the boat. Tom tried for 
the other; it was too quick for him and turned 
short about. 

"Thunder!" said the disgusted Tom. Then 
seeing that the fish had darted back into the cove, 
he said: "Watch him close, Ned. We're going 
to get him." 

He shoved the boat farther into the cove, plac- 
ing it fairly across the mouth of it, in the shallow- 
est water. 

"Now come on," he called. "We're ready for 
you." 

The fish made a lightning dart for freedom. 
Tom thrust and missed, but the fish turned back. 
Then it came slowly toward Ned's side of the boat. 
Ned, too excited to wait, struck at it while it was 
still far away, and missed. The fish dashed back 
into the cove. For a moment, it sulked, motion- 
less. 

"Watch out!" cried Tom. "He's playing po»- 



sum." 
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At bis words the fish made one more frantic 
rush for freedom, but both boys jabbed at it and 
again it fled back to the cove. For a moment it 
shot to right and left with such bewildering speed 
that the boys could scarcely follow its motions. 
Finding no way out of the cove, it began a cautious 
advance toward the boat. Slowly, almost im- 
perceptibly, it approached, warily watching the 
boat, ready to make a lightning dart at the slight- 
est move. 

"Quiet," said Tom in a low voice. "Be ready 
to strike, but don't move. Don't strike this time 
till he's within reach." 

Both boys stood tense, leaning slightly forward, 
their spears poised. On came the fish, a foot, an 
inch at a time. Ned was so excited he could 
hardly stand still. Now the fish was but eight feet 
away. 

"Shh!" whispered Tom. 

The fish edged forward. It was not more than 
six feet from the side of the boat. Ned fairly 
trembled with eagerness. 

"Careful," said Tom in a low tone. "Let him 
come close. Don't move." 

The fish was about equidistant from the two 
boys. It cam6 on another foot. 

"He's going to get close up and then make a 
dash under the boat," said Tom. 
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Another foot the fish advanced. Then it 
veered directly toward Ned. It was but three feet 
distant. Ned's very spear was shaking. 

"Steady, steady!" whispered Tom. 

Almost imperceptibly the fish came nearer. 
Ned's muscles grew taut and tense. Unconscious- 
ly he raised himself a bit on his toes. 

"Now!" said Tom. 

Ned plunged his spear downward. "I've got 
him!" he yelled, as the spear was nearly torn from 
his hand by the violent contortions of the fish. 
"I've got him!" 

"Hold him down hard," called Tom. 

Ned pressed the fish to the bottom. It struggled 
more violently than ever. The boat began to 
move away. The harder Ned pressed down, the 
farther the boat got from the fish. 

"The boat's moving," he cried. "I can't hold 
him much longer." 

Tom tried to bring the boat back into posi- 
tion. Ned was pushing one way; he pushed 
the other. But the boat would not go where 
he wanted it to go. It began to swing in a 
circle. Ned was farther from the fish than 



ever. 
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Oh! Tom," he cried, "I'm going to lose him. 
I'll have to lift him." 
"No, no," cried Tom. ''Don't do it. He'll 
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flop off your spear, sure. Can't you drag him 
toward you along the bottom?" 

Ned tried. The only result was to make the 
fish struggle harder. "I'm afraid he'll get off," 
cried Ned. 

"Hold him another second," said Tom, and he 
leaped into the shallow water. In an instant he 
had his finger in the fish's gills and was lifting the 
creature into the boat. He struck it sharply on 
the head and it ceased to struggle. 

"Gee whiz! He's a beauty!" cried Ned, lifting 
his trophy. 

Just then a train thundered across a bridge a 
mile up the river. "There's the owl train," said 
Tom. "It's after midnight already." 

"What! Midnight?" cried Ned incredulously. 
"Why, we haven't been out an hour." 

Tom laughed. "It's midnight just the same," 
he said. "I told you twelve o'clock would come 
quick." 

They rowed back to the landing, took down their 
mast, and extinguished the torch. They had four- 
teen eels and six fish. They threw them into a 
bag, and by the light of their lantern made their 
way up the notch to the Higgins home. A 
light was burning and Mrs. Higgins awaited 
them. 

"I thought maybe you boys would like a bite 
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to eat/' she said. On the table a hearty supper 
was laid out. 

Tom was to stay that ni^t with Ned. "You 
can sleep as long as you want to in the morning," 
said Mrs. Higgins as the boys went upstairs. 

"I'm glad you don't have to go home," said 
Ned, as he tumbled into bed, " for I want to show 
you our crops. We'll go over the fann in the 
morning." 

In a few minutes both boys were fast asleq). 



CHAPTER XIX 
PIGS IS PIGS— SOMETIMES 

NEXT day the two comrades inspected 
everything on the Higgins homestead. 
Tom had very little to say. When 
he saw the fine stand of com and potatoes he was 
too much impressed for words. Where he had 
always seen ragged fields of dwarfed com he now 
saw flourishing acres that promised abundant 
crops. 

"And to think they did it by reading books," 
muttered Tom, who had always despised books. 

Then he thought of his own acre of com. He 
could not but see that his com was as sturdy as 
Ned's, and he felt wonderfully encouraged. 

The trip of inspection ended at the hog-pen. 
About com-planting time Mr. Higgins's sow had 
given birth to a litter of pigs. The Higgins's 
hog-pen was ill-smelling, leaky, cold, with a muddy 
wallow of a yard as the only place for the pigs to 
exercise in. 

"Fve been studying up on pig raising, Tom,'* 

said Ned, "and this place makes me sick. The 
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bulletin says that a pig is naturally a clean animal, 
and that, like any other creature, it needs a warm, 
sunny, comfortable place to live in. In such a 
pen as this, pigs won't grow right. I want to get 
dad to make a new pen, but I don't know how Fm 
going to do it." 

He pondered the matter for a few days longer. 

hen he went to his father and proposed that they 
build a new hog-pen. On most matters Mr. Hig- 
gins was, by this time, at least ready to listen to 
argument; but about the pig-pen Ned had 
guessed right. Mr. Higgins was adamantine. 

"I tell you the Lord made pigs dirty," he said 
in reply to Ned's protest at the condition of the 
pen, "and there ain't no sense in tryin' to make 
'em clean." 

"But they'll grow better and be more profit- 
able if we give them a better pen," remonstrated 
Ned. 

"Nonsense," retorted Mr. Higgins. "Hain't I 
been raisin' pigs all my life ? And didn't they 
always grow in that pen?" 

" But you never tried it the other way," replied 
Ned. "You don't know how big they would 
grow in a good pen." 

"No, and I ain't goin' to try to find out. Natur' 
made 'em dirty and I ain't goin' to try to reform 
Natur'. And that's all there is to it." 
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Ned pondered the situation thoughtfully. There 
were twelve pigs in the litter. If his bulletins were 
correct, a new pen ought to make a difference of 
fifty or a hundred pounds in the weight of each 

pig- 
"Fifty times twelve," muttered Ned, "is six 

hundred. With pork at twelve cents a pound 

that means a difference of seventy-two dollars. 

WeVe just got to have a new pen!" 

But how to accomplish his end, Ned did not 
know. He thought over it for a long time. Fi- 
nally he said to his father: "Dad, will you sell me 
six of those little pigs ? " 

"What do you want them for?" asked Mr. 
Higgins suspiciously. 

"Well, you know that we were discussing the 
different ways of raising pigs," replied Ned, "and 
you think they ought to be raised one way and I 
think we ought to handle them differently." 

"Well?" said Mr. Higgins, belligerently. 

"You see," went on Ned, "Fve been thinking 
it over and maybe you're right." 

"Of course Fm right," returned Mr. Higgins. 
"Natur* made pigs dirty." 

"Well, I want to be sure you're right," said 
Ned, "and if you will sell me half of the pigs, FU 
raise them my way and settle it.** Ned was 
learning the art of diplomacy. 
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"If that's what you want 'cm for/' said Mr. 
Higgins, "you can have 'em for nothin'. That 
is, you can't have 'em, but you can raise 'em any 
way you like." 

"Suppose my pigs should weigh more than 
yours," said Ned. "Will you give me half of the 
extra money they bring in ? " 

"Sure," said Mr. Higgins. "That's a pretty 
safe proposition." \ 

"Thanks, dad," said Ned. "Now we'U find 
out whether the bulletins tell the truth or not." 

"I'm willin' to admit that the Government 
fellers knows a lot about com," said Mr. Higgins, 
"but they're all off on pigs. But you'll find out 
all right." 

At once Ned set about the construction of a 
proper pig-pen. The bulletin showed how to 
make splendid pens of concrete, and even of 
planks; but Ned had neither material. Even old 
boards had now become scarce. But by chopping 
some trees for timbers, and gathering up every 
sound board on the place, Ned finally got together 
enough material. He found a sunny location, 
where the winds were shut off by the bam, and 
built a rough but satisfactory pen, with windows — 
which he bought — ^to let in the sun, and proper 
troughs, and swinging doors so that the pigs could 
go in and out at will. Then he got some hog wire 
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and fenced in a yard for the pigs to exercise in. 
This yard ran down the steep bank of the brook. 
It thus afforded the pigs an ample supply of clear, 
cold water, and a sunny place to exercise in. 
When he was ready, Ned asked his father to select 
the pigs he wanted him to raise. 

"Take any of them,'* said Mr. Higgins. "There 
ain't any difference." 

And indeed there was no difference — or at least 
practically none. All the pigs were round, 
healthy-looking little fellows, and it would have 
been a sharp-eyed observer who could discover any 
difference between those that Ned put into his 
clean, sweet, new pen, and their little brothers and 
sisters in Mr. Higgins's foul sty. 

Ned kept plenty of straw in the pen for the 
little creatures to bed themselves in. This straw 
he renewed at short intervals. Scrupulously Ned 
kept the pen clean and dry. Mr. Higgins's pig- 
pen, on the contrary, was wet and slimy and 
dark. His pigs wallowed continually in the 
muddy yard. Ned's little pigs ran about their 
dry enclosure, climbed up and down the bank, 
and dozed in the health-giving sun; and in a very 
few weeks they were noticeably larger than 
Mr. Higgins's. 

Ned said never a word to his father concerning 
the pigs. He knew they would speak for them- 
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selves. They did. As the months went by they 
so far outstripped their relatives in the old sty that 
no one would ever have suspected that the two 
sets belonged to the same litter. The larger 
Ned's pigs grew, the more often Mr. Higgins 
visited the pen. With great satisfaction Ned 
observed his father's visits of inspection, and he 
redoubled his efforts to keep the pen as nearly 
model as might be. 

But the best lesson of all was when the pigs 
were slaughtered. The killing occurred late in 
the fall, after settled cold weather had come. 
Mr. Higgins 's hogs averaged 175 pounds in weight. 
Ned's averaged 250 pounds. Altogether Ned's 
six outweighed his father's by 450 pounds. Half 
of that excess came to Ned according to the bar- 
gain. They received 13 cents a pound for the 
pork, so that Ned's share of the excess amounted 
to ^29.2 5. 

Mr. Higgins handed the money over to Ned 
with a sheepish grin. "Ned," he said, "your 
pig experiment proved one thing. There ain't 
no fool like an old fool. Just to think — I throwed 
away almost sixty dollars by bein' so bull- 
headed." 

"Never mind," said Ned, "we'll make it up 
next year." 

"You bet we will," said Mr. Higgins. "We're 
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join* to have the best pig^pen the Government 
ran teach us how to build." 

"Then rilgive this money toward it," said Ned, 
landing back the cash his father had given him. 

"I'll double it," said Mr. Higgins. "That will 
pve us almost $90. We can build a fine pig-pen 
or that." 

The pigs were not the only good crop. Ned's 
special acre of corn netted 90 measured ear 
bushels of salable grain, and the ten other acres 
averaged 52 bushels. The oats averaged 32 
bushels as against 20 the preceding year. The 
wheat yielded 18 bushels to the acre. The year 
before it had averaged 13 bushels. There were 
250 bushels of potatoes to sell, and 2,000 pounds 
of pork. In the barn were 10 tons of hay. Ned 
figured up the value of it all, and could hardly 
believe his eyes when he found that the total value 
of what they had raised was more than $1,100. 
And as for Mr. Higgins, Ned had to go over the 
figures with him three times before he would 
believe it. 

To be sure most of the com and oats were needed 
for use on the farm, but the other products could 
be sold for cash. Altogether it bade fair to be the 
happiest winter that the Higgins family had ever 
known. Mrs. Higgins was almost as much upset 
by this unaccustomed prosperity as she had been 
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at the receipt of the two dresses. Mr. Hig^ 
could not yet believe it was true. 

While his parents sat looking at each othet) 
trying to comprehend it, Ned was studying the 
figures before him. 

"Dad," he said after a time, "wcVc made a 
mistake." 

" Don't it come to so much ? " asked Mr. Higgins. 
"I never believed it could." 

"Oh, yes," said Ned. "The figures are all 
right; but our way of keeping accounts isn't. Wc 
know what our stuff is worth, but we don't know 
how much of that is profit. We don't know how 
much we have made. We don't know how much 
hay or oats or mill feed we've fed to the stock, or 
what we paid out for fertiliser and implements 
and seed, or what it cost to raise our hogs or feed 
the hens. We've got to find some way to keep 
accounts that will tell us how much profit we 
make." 

"I reckon you're right, son," said Mr. Higgins. 
" But I don't know how we're going to do it." 

"I'll ask Mr. Holmes," said Ned. "He keeps 

books and knows to a penny what every crop 

I- 

nets him. He'll tell us how." 
"Well, you see him about it then." 
"I will" 



CHAPTER XX 
A MOMENTOUS DECISION 

BUT long before Ned hurried to Mr. 
Holmes with this problem, he had 
sought guidance from the same author- 
ity in a very different matter. Ned had now 
reached a critical period in his life. He was 
sixteen years old. He had ended his course at the 
grammar school. His success in farming had 
affected him as success often affects other boys. 
He wanted to quit school and devote himself 
(vhoUy to his chosen work. The law allowed him 
to go to the village high school, tuition free, but 
Ned could see no advantage in continuing his 
schooling. Before he came to a final decision, 
however, he sought the advice of Mr. Holmes. 

Very seriously Mr. Holmes listened to Ned's 
statement of the case, and kindly and tactfully 
he set before Ned his own views of the matter. 

"You have been quite successful, Ned," he 

said, " and before I give you my opinion I should 

like to know just what led you to attempt the 

things you have done." 
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Ned was silent for a time. Then he said: ^I 
read a story in a newspaper about a boy who 
raised two hundred bushels of com to the acre. 
I figured out how much could be made on our 
farm if we could raise as much com to the acre, or 
even half as much. Then I made up my mind to 
be a com raiser." 

"I see," said Mr. Holmes slowly. "You owe 
your start to the three R's — reading, 'riting, and 
*rithmetic." 

Ned looked puzzled. 

"First you read the story," explained Mr. 
Holmes, "then you figured out the profits, then 
you wrote down the possible result of fanning 
your own place successfully. Didn't that take 
the three R's?" 

"Sure," said Ned, still a little puzzled. 

"Where did you get them?" 

"At school, of course." 

"Then you really owe your success to your 
schooling, Ned. Of course you could have done 
what you did without being able to read, write, 
or cipher. You could have gotten some one else 
to do the reading and the ciphering for you. But 
you wouldn't have done it, would you?" 

"Of course not," answered Ned. "I should 
never even have known that the story was in the 
paper." 
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"Correct/' said Mr. Holmes. *'And I might 
add that a person who was so ignorant that he 
couldn't read, would likely be too shiftless to care 
even if he heard the story/' 

"I suppose that's true," admitted Ned. "But 
you see I can read and cipher. I don't see 
how more schooling is going to help me. I'll 
never use algebra or Latin or history in my farm- 
ing. 

"That's a very common argument, Ned, and 
there's some truth in it. I don't suppose knowl- 
edge of Nero or of how to find the value of x will 
ever help you much in raising corn. But you 
forget that you are not going to school merely to 
learn certain facts." 

"Then, what am I going for?" 

"To learn to think, Ned. That is about the 
most important thing you ever get out of school." 

"Why, anybody can think," protested Ned. 

"Anybody can raise com," said Mr. Holmes, 
"but I am sure you know that there is a great dif- 
ference in the way people raise it." 

"But that's different," urged Ned. 

"Not a bit," said Mr. Holmes. "Everybody 
can think, just as everybody can raise com. But 
in order to raise com successfully or to think suc- 
cessfully, you've got to leam how. And that's 
what you leam in school." 
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"How?" queried Ned. "We don't have any 
classes in thinking." 

Mr. Hoknes laughed heartily. "No, you 
don't," he said, "but every lesson you leam teaches 
you how to think. Successful thinking depends 
upon your ability to follow a thought from its 
start to its logical conclusion." 

Again Ned seemed somewhat hazy as to Mr. 
Holmes's meaning. 

"Let's put it a little differently,'' said Mr. 
Holmes. "Have you ever known a person who, 
when you stated a proposition to him, couldn't 
follow your suggestion out to its conclusion ? For 
instance, you say to a man: * You're raising some- 
thing on this land that brings you in fifteen dollars 
an acre. Couldn't you raise something that 
would net you more ?' Now if that man can think, 
he will follow up your suggestion and find out 
whether or not it is worth anything. If he can't 
think, he will dismiss the idea. Did you ever know 
anybody like that?" 

The light of understanding flashed in Ned's 
eyes. "Dad's exactly like that," he said. "I 
always have to argue and argue with him before 
I can make him see anything." 

"Very good," chuckled Mr. Holmes. "The reason 
is that he does not know how to think.' I'll venture a 
guess that your father never had much schooling.'' 
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"Never went to school at all after he was twelve 
y^ears old/' said Ned. 

"Well/' continued Mr. Holmes, "I guess you 
understand now what I mean by saying that you 
must learn to think. You have done very well, 
Ned, but there is still much for you to learn — even 
in the way of thinking. And there's still another 
thing about going to school that you do not now 
appreciate. That's the attitude of mind you 
develop. You want to learn. You are eager to 
find out new things. Is it not so ? " 

"Sure," said Ned. 

"That is a very valuable quality. Possibly 
you have known people who do not want to learn, 
who wonH learn, in fact." 

"I should say so," declared Ned, and he told 
Mr. Holmes about his father and the pigs. 

"Well, Ned," said Mr. Holmes, when the story 
of the pigs was done, "my advice to you is to go 
through high school and then attend an agri- 
cultural college. You can save up your money 
while you are going to high school to pay a good 
part of your college expenses." 

Ned was almost stunned by this idea. Going to 
college was something he had never even dreamed of. 

"And what about my com breeding?" he de- 
manded. "Should I have to give that up?" 

"Not at all. Stick to it. What you learn at 
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school and college wifl hdp you unmensely with 
your com breeding. Just keep climbing upward, 
Ned, and don't disappoint us. Don't stop now." 

Ned was silent a long time. Then he said, 
slowly: ** It seems such a long ^rfiile to wait before 
really getting to work. I want to earn money 
—a lot of it." 

''Then gp on with your schooling. You're a 
lot nearer to earning big money now than you 
realise. People are already talking about your 
com, and " 

** Nobody knows about it," interrupted Ned, "but 
you and Mr. Meams and us folks up]at the notch." 

Mr. Holmes laughed heartily. "Everybody 
for miles around knows about your com," he said. 
"They are all watching it. Just as soon as you 
get your yield above one hundred bushels to the 
acre, you can get extra prices for your seed. And 
if you go to agricultural college you'll add just so 
much to your reputation and be able to get still 
more for your com. People will have more con- 
fidence in you and your seed. They will believe 
that you know'* 

"I never thought about that," said Ned. He 
was silent for some time. Then he suddenly said: 
"I'm going to get these good prices, Mr. Holmes— 
for I am going to high school and to college and 
I'm going to know." 



CHAPTER XXI 
BEAR HUNTING WITH A ROPE 

TIE first thing Ned did after making this 
momentous decision was to go home and 
tell his parents. The next was to hunt 
up Tom and tell him what he had determined to 
do. Tom listened to him attentively. 

"It's just the right thing," he said, when Ned 
finished. 

Ned was surprised to hear Tom speak that way, 
and said so. 

"You needn't be surprised,'' said Tom. "I 
ain't a fool. I used to laugh at you when you 
began your book farmin' because your dad never 
raised nothin' on the land and I didn't believe 
you could. Why, I bet we made almost as much 
money trappin' and huntin' as your dad did 
farmin', and we had fun doin' it. But, Ned, I 
never laughed at you since you began to get re- 
sults." 

He stopped and looked Ned over. Ned wore 
good clothes these days. Then he looked at his 
own ragged garments. 
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"Don't you suppose I cSn see where you*re 
goin'?" Tom went on. "You're already eamin' 
more money than three men could make the way 
we live, and you're only a boy. Your farm's 
gettin' better every minute. You can have good 
clothes to wear and nice things in your home. 
Pretty soon you'll be rollin' in money. We don't 
have nothin'. I'm tired of livin' that way.*' 

"Tom, did you know that our stuff this year 
was worth more than $i,ioo?" interrupted Ned. 

"No," said Tom, his eyes opening wide, "but 
I ain't surprised to hear it. But that ain't nothin' 
to what you will do." 

"I hope you're right." 

"Oh, if you go on to high school and college, 
I'm right enough. I may look like a fool, Ned, 
but I've seen enough to know that the men with 
the best education are the fellers that earn the 
most money. I only wish I had your chance. 
You've got your daddy started and there's some- 
body to help you along. I ain't got anybody 
that cares except you, Ned." 

"Well, you may be very sure I care, Tom. I 
want you to get along just as well as I do. If you 
can't go to college, maybe I can learn enough for 
two of us. I'll tell you all I learn about com 
raising. By the way, how many bushels did your 
acre yield, Tom?" 
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"How many do you think?" 

"Sixty?" 

A happy smile came over Tom's face. "I got 
almost seventy bushels," he said. 

"That's bully," replied Ned. "Your acre will 
bring you in forty-two dollars. Why don't you 
put out, say five acres, next year ? " 

"I'm goin' to," said Tom. "And I sowed 
crimson clover in my corn just like you did. I'm 
going to do the thing right while I'm at it. You 
must tell me what to do, Ned." 

"I will, Tom." Then Ned went back home. 

In the high school Ned found none of the 
slovenly, easy-going educational methods to which 
he had been accustomed in the township school. 
Now he had to study and study hard. He meant 
to keep up with his class — ahead of it, if possible — 
but he found that it taxed his capacity merely to 
keep up. To do so, he found he should need to 
grasp his lessons more quickly. Already he was 
finding that he had not yet learned how to think 
well. For a time he seemed to make little 
progress, and this discouraged him. But he 
stuck to it, and learned to work harder when 
he did work. In short, he learned the very thing 
that Mr. Holmes had told him he should — he 
learned how to think. In a few months' time he 
could buckle down to a lesson and work it out 
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in a way that once he would have believed im-j 
possible. 

And there was good reason why Ned should leamj 
to concentrate on his work. He had so much to 
do that he had to learn to do it in the least possibk' 
time. He had three miles to walk to and from 
school, all his chores to do about the house and 
bam, his lessons to get, the new set of expense 
accounts to keep, and his agricultural studies to 
pursue; for Ned had bought several books on 
farming and subscribed to some farm journals, 
and he was keeping up faithfully his work along 
this line. Altogether he was as busy as a boy 
could be. He had to give up trapping and hunt- 
ing. Nothing taxed his resolution like this. Par- 
ticularly was this true when the bear hunters drove 
off to camp, and left him behind. But Ned knew 
that he could not afford the time for the hunt. 
In a week he would fall hopelessly behind his 
classmates, and his entire year would be ruined. 
So he bravely gave up the hunt. But it wrung 
his heart to do so. 

Out of all this forbearance and self-control came 
one thing that not even Mr. Holmes had told Ned 
about. Ned gained the quality of reliability. 
He got the habit of doing what he ought to do, 
and before long his schoolmates recognised that 
he was to be trusted. If something important was 
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" to be done, they wanted Ned to be a member of 
the committee, because they knew he would do 
^ idiat he was appointed to do. So his very quality 
of trustworthiness added to his cares. But they, 
in turn, made him more and more dependable. 
And this quality, acquired wholly as a by-product 
of his work, was one of the most important things 
Ned ever gained. So the weeks went by and Ned 
grew in social grace and in firmness of mind and 
character. The reputation that he gained among 
his fellows spread through them to the grown-ups 
of the neighbourhood. So, although Ned did not 
realise it, he soon had a large audience watching 
him and his com-brejeding experiments. 

But though Ned gave up hunting, he was not 
wholly deprived of contact with the creatures of 
the forest. But this time Ned met them in a 
novel way. Early in November the first snow 
fell. Another storm followed it, and another, and 
another. The weather was not cold, but the snow 
kept falling so often that soon it was two feet deep. 
For a time the roads were blocked and even the 
mail-carrier could not get through. The great 
blanket of snow covered the usual food of the 
forest creatures. The deer could not find moss 
or the birds seeds. In a short time these wild 
things were driven to seek food about the farms 
and clearings. 
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Oiie day a deer leaped the fence into \[r. 
Holmes's bam-yard and frantically ate from tbe 
straw-stack. Mr. Holmes brought the animal an 
armful of hay. Every day thereafter, while tbe 
snow lasted, the deer returned. In another part 
of the valley a buck got its horns entangled in a 
wire fence while eating from a shock of corn-stalks, 
and before it could get loose it was attacked by 
savage hounds and torn to pieces. Deer were re- 
ported as starving by the score. The snow was 
littered with dead birds. The condition of the 
forest creatures was pitiful, and the State Game 
Commissioner issued appeals through the news- 
papers to farmers and sportsmen to feed the dis- 
tressed creatures. 

At first Ned saw no animals, but birds came 
about his home in great flocks, and he fed 
them. Then he discovered that wild turkeys 
and grouse and other birds, too fearful to venture 
so near man, were starving on the mountain near- 
by. So from time to time he took sacks of grain 
and other food and went into the woods to these 
suffering birds. He could not get near to them, 
but he cleared some places of snow and scattered 
the food on these. The myriad tracks about these 
food centres told him plainly where the food went; 
and Ned knew that though the little creatures 
could not thank him, they were none the less grate- 
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ful. Ned studied the tracks carefully. He soon 
learned that he must do more than feed the 
birds. He must protect them while they ate. 
Little bunches of feathers told Ned of the wood- 
land tragedies that were happening daily at his 
food centres. 

Accordingly he built some hovers under which 
the birds might eat in safety. With stout poles 
and limbs of trees, which he dragged together with 
a rope, he fashioned little pens which he thatched 
with brush and branches. Under these he threw 
the grain. The birds could get into the pens, and 
their enemies could not pounce upon them as they 
ate. 

One day Ned was just starting for the forest 
with his rope and a bag of food, when he heard a 
strange noise up the run. It sounded like a moan. 
He listened and the sound was repeated. Ned 
went to investigate. He found a beautiful fawn 
with its foot fast between two logs. In pawing at 
the snow to find food, it had dislodged a log which 
lay on top of some others, and one of its fore feet 
had been caught. 

**You poor thing," said Ned. "The minute 
night came I suppose some wildcat would have 
had you." 

He walked up to the fawn slowly. The creature 
was evidently in pain. It made no attempt to 
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pull away. Ned patted it on the neck. The deer 
seemed unafraid. Then Ned tied his rope about 
its neck, fastened the rope to a nearby sapHng, 
and with a stout stick pried the log loose. The 
little creature drew out its foot, hobbled one step, 
and stood still. Its foot was swollen and the skin 
was broken. Ned knelt and examined it. The 
deer stood still. Ned ran his fingers along the 
slender bone of the leg, but could find no uneven- 
ness. 

"I don't believe it is broken," was his com- 
ment, "but it must hurt like time! It's terribly 
swollen." 

He led the creature gently toward the barn. 
The little thing hobbled painfully after him. He 
put the deer in a vacant stall, first bedding the 
place well with straw and putting hay in a comer 
for food. He didn't know exactly what to do, but 
decided to treat the deer's leg just as he would his 
own if he were hurt. So he got some hot water 
and washed off the blood, then bandaged the 
swollen leg tightly. 

All this time the deer stood patiently, as though 
it understood that Ned was trying to help it. 
When Ned peeped in a while later, the fawn was 
lying down and contentedly eating the hay. 
^^ Every day Ned inspected the wounded "^foot. 
The swelling went down, the little creature began 
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to step gingerly on the leg, and then to walk freely 
on it. Ned was much pleased. 

**I guess that you are ready^to shift once more 
for yourself," he said at last, and untied the rope 
and led the deer into the yard. But when the 
rope was taken from its neck, the deer turned 
about and went back into the stall. 

"If that's the way you feel,'' said Ned, "you 
may stay as long as you like." 

And the fawn did stay until the snow was gone 
and the woods were open again. 

But before that time came Ned had another 
adventure with a wild animal that was very dif- 
ferent from his meeting with the deer. He was on 
his way to his bird pens one afternoon when some- 
thing moved in an oak thicket ahead of him. The 
leaves still hung to the oak saplings, and Ned could 
not make out what was in the thicket. He picked 
up a stout stick and hurled it iqto the thicket. 

"Woof!" snorted the creature in the thicket, and 
in another second a big black bear came charging 
at Ned. Too much astonished to utter a sound, 
Ned turned and ran. The bear came on, and 
Ned, glancing over his shoulder, saw that the 
animal was gaining on him. He looked for a tree 
to cUmb. In a single instant he had to determine 
what to do. He knew that bears could climb 
trees as well as men. 
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"rU cUmb a Uttk one," thought Ned. ?That 
will bother him." 

It did. For after Ned had shinned up a tree 
not more than eight inches in diameter, the bear 
essayed to follow, but the tree was so small that 
it could not climb it. 

Now that Ned had time to think about it, he 
was more surprised than ever to see the bear. It 
was time for bears to be asleep for the winter. 
But although the snow was deep, the weather 
was not cold, and this bear had remained active. 
Ned's club had evidently hit it on the nose, for its 
snout was bleeding a little, and that had angered 
it. 

What was more, its anger did not seem to be 
cooling very fast, for the creature walked round 
and round the tree, then sat down on its haunches 
and looked up hungrily at Ned. 

Having recoverefl from his initial scare, Ned 
was but little frightened. He knew that the bear 
could not get him, and he felt sure that the beast 
would soon go away. But it did not go away. 
Ned began to grow cold and stiflF. Then he 
thought of the possibility of having to stay in the 
tree all night. He was sure he should freeze to 
death or get so cold that he would fall into the 
bear's clutches. That frightened him so that he 
took the rope he was carrying round his shoulders 
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and tied himself to the trunk of the tree. But 
the new position was so uncomfortable that he 
soon untied the rope. After a time the light 
began to fail. Darkness was approaching, and 
Ned knew that it would come fast. 

"IVe got to do something/' said Ned. "Til 
die if I stay in this tree all night." 

Presently he cried out. "Tve got it! Why 
didn't I think of it before?" 

At the sound of Ned's voice the bear looked up. 
Ned put his feet on a thick limb and stood up. 
In the end of his rope, which was a stout one, he 
made a noose. Then he wrapped one leg about the 
tree, and leaned over, lowering the noose slowly 
toward the bear. All these movements the bear 
watched narrowly. Now it rose on its hind feet 
and struck at the descending noose. The move- 
ment raised the beast's head in just the way neces- 
sary for the success of Ned's plan, but the swing- 
ing paws threatened to upset the entire scheme. 
If the bear caught its paw in the noose Ned knew 
that the rope would be jerked out of his hands 
quicker than thought. 

Ned drew up his rope and climbed down to the 
lowest limb. It scared him to be so close to the 
bear, but he made himself stay there. His legs 
gripped the tree tighter than ever. The bear was 
now on all fours and Ned had to make it stand up 
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again. He broke oflF a little limb and threw it at the 
bear. Snarling, the creature rose on its hind feet 
again and once more attempted to climb the tree. 

This was Ned's chance. Quick as a flash he 
dropped the noose around the animal's neck, and 
took a double turn round the trunk of the tree. 
Even at that the rope was jerked almost out of his 
hands as the bear slid down on its four feet. The 
movement tightened the noose. Ned clung to the 
rope for his life. As the bear backed away, it 
began to strangle. It stopped pulling and Ned 
quickly took another turn of the rope around the 
tree. Then he breathed more freely. Now he 
knew that he could hold the rope. 

The bear bit at the rope but could not get it 
between its teeth. It clawed at it, but did not 
succeed in tearing it. Every time the beast 
yielded an inch, Ned drew in the slack. Soon he 
had the creature's head hard against the tree. 
The bear suddenly rose to its hind feet and struck 
at the rope. The rope was loose and the blow did 
no harm. Before the bear could strike again 
Ned pulled the rope taut. Struggle as it would, 
the bear could not break the rope. Inch by inch 
Ned tightened the rope until the bear was standing 
on its very toes. There was no more slack to take 
in and the tension was not quite enough to strangle 
the bear. Something else had to be done. 
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Ned tied the rope tight. That gave him both 
hands free. Then, reaching down, he grasped 
the rope and jerked upward. The bear clawed 
and struck wildly with its paws. It began to 
make strange gurgling noises. Ned continued to 
jerk at the rope, holding every inch gained until 
he was lifting a great part of the beards weight. 

It was a terrible strain. He dared not give 
a quarter of an inch. He could not tie the rope 
any tighter. There was nothing to do but hold up 
the bear with his own hands until it was dead. 
Ned felt himself growing weaker. He pulled 
until he was ready to drop from the limb. Just 
when it seemed to him he could hold the rope no 
longer, the bear stopped struggling and hung limp. 
Its own weight finished the job that Ned had not 
strength enough to complete. 

Ned climbed down the tree, or rather tumbled 
down, for he was so exhausted that his grip failed 
when he lowered himself. He struck for the open 
road, reaching it a little above the Armstrong farm. 
Within a hundred yards he saw some one coming 
toward him. It was so dark he could not see the 
person^s face, but the walk told him who it was. 

"Al! Al!" he shouted, and ran toward the ad- 
vancing woodsman. 

"Why, what's the matter, bud?" asked Al^ 
laying a steady hand on Ned's shoulder. 
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*'N-nothing," said Ned, getting a grip on him- 
self, "only I just killed a bear." 

"Well! By ginger cooky! Don't you have the 
luck?" exclaimed Al. 
Luck?" said Ned. 

Sure," said Al. "Didn't you get a bear?" 
Yes," said Ned. "But that isn't where the 
luck came in." 

"Where did it, then?" 
"Why, I got away." 

"Luck? To get away?" asked Al, puzzled* 
"If you had been as close to that bear as I was," 
rejoined Ned, "you would think it was lucL" 
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CHAPTER XXII 
NED OVERCOMES ANOTHER OBSTACLE 

FOR a month after Ned strangled the bear to 
death, the weather stayed cold. Then 
a sudden thaw melted the snow and re- 
lieved the creatures of the forest. After that 
there was variable weather for a time. Late 
in February came a warm spell that seemed to 
indicate an early planting season. The feeling of 
spring was in the air. It made Ned impatient of 
books. He wanted to be out in the open, at work 
on his corn. He wanted to try out the new ideas 
his studies had brought him during the winter. 

Day after day as he had turned the corn-raising 
problem over in his mind he had thought about 
the barren stalks in his fields. 

"That's why I don't get ahead faster," he had 
said to himself. "IVe learned how to make my 
corn grow, but I can't make all the stalks produce 
corn. How can I raise an ear on every stalk?" 

That was the question that kept surging through 
Ned's mind. For a long time he saw no solution 

of it. Then his reading brought him to the ear- 
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to-the-row method practised by champion con 
growers. The man who devised this plan had 
gone through the same experience that Ned had. 
He had bred up his com so that it grew w4 1*0^ 
many stalks were barren. Later he had Sami a 
method of making every stalk yieldl Ned md 
the account with joy. 

"Now I've got it!'* he cried. "Now I faww 
what to do.*' 

He went to Mr. Holmes to discuss the new plani 
but not even Mr. Holmes had tried the ear-to-the- 
row method. Most farmers in the neighbouriiood 
had never even heard of it. So Ned had to writcto 
Washington for instructions. They came promptly. 

When Ned had made his usual tests, he pickecl 
out the finest ten ears. 

"I know that these ears will grow practically 
100 per cent.," he said. "Now I'm going to learn 
which will ear out lOO per cent." 

In a patch some distance from the rest of the 
corn, Ned planted ten rows. In the first row he 
put 300 grains from ear, number one. Three 
hundred grains from the second ear went into 
the second row, and so on through the ten rows. 
By planting it this way, Ned could tell how the 
diflferent ears yielded. 

The planting season opened favourably enough. 
Now that Ned was in high school he was no longer 
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free from the beginning of April but must continue 
his studies until June. That gave him very little 
time to work in the fields and Mr. Higgins had 
almost more than he could do. But Ned was up 
before daylight and still at work when dark came, 
trying to do his share of the labour. That kept 
him so tired that he could hardly keep his mind 
on his books when the hour for study arrived. 
Between his studies and his farming Ned had 
almost more than he could do, and the strain told 
on him. He lost his fresh look and appeared thin 
and jaded. 

Ned would not have minded that if his crops 
had done well. But from the very outset things 
somehow went wrong. Ants got into his prize 
acre when the corn was just above-ground and ate 
the hearts out of hundreds of plants. Later in 
the season wireworms attacked the main field of 
com and did serious damage. Still later came a 
drought that sadly interfered with the earing out of 
the com. Potato-beetles came in swarms this 
year. The potato acreage had been increased and 
it was almost more than the Higginses could do 
to keep the vines properly sprayed. When it came 
time to harvest the potatoes, Ned discovered that 
the ground was full of white grubs and that they 
were eating the ripe tubers. And on top of all 
this, the dry summer seriously checked the 
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growth of the clover. And that crop, of all his 
crops, Ned wanted to see grow well, because dover 
was the thing that was restoring the farm to 
fertility. When the harvesting was over Ned 
found that the gross income from the crops was 
not more than three-fourths as large as it had 
been the year before, while the net profit was much 
smaller, because expenses for fertiliser and other 
necessaries had been heavier. 

But the increased income from the pigs made 
up for the poor crops. The new pig-pen had been 
built on the very spot where Ned had placed his 
little sty, and twenty pigs had occupied it. They 
had grown as no pigs of Mr. Higgins's had ever 
grown before, averaging 275 pounds in weight. 
Two of them were turned into meat for home use 
and the remainder of the pork, almost exactly 
5,000 pounds, was sold at ten cents a pound. 
With $500 from the pigs there was even more 
money than there had been the year before. 

Ned insisted that his father, instead of giving 
him any of the money received, should pay off 
half of the mortgage. In another year perhaps 
they could wipe it out entirely. Ned wanted 
his father to be free from debt before he went 
away to college; for when he was gone he knew 
he would need whatever money his father could 
spare him. After the payment on the mortgage 
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was made there was not much money left; and 
the little family in the notch was once more 
in rather straitened circumstances. But as Ned 
hopefully said, it was only for a year, and the 
knowledge that the mortgage had been reduced 
would help them to bear it. After all, being poor 
was nothing new to the Higginses. 

But there was one feature of the year's work 
that afforded Ned the greatest encouragement. 
That was the result of his ear-to-the-row experi- 
ment. The corn in this little patch Ned had 
tended as carefully as he had looked after his first 
acre of com. And just as Ned's whole future 
had seemed dependent upon the success of that 
first acre, so now his dream of success seemed 
centred upon this ear-to-the-row test. If this 
would not give him perfect corn, nothing would. 

Even in his ear-to-the-row patch Ned found 
many sterile stalks. But a great difference was 
noticeable in the ten rows. Some rows had few 
stalks without ears and some had many. There 
was one row which had only one barren stalk. 
Ned spent hours studying the corn in this row, but 
he could not discover the cause of its superiority. 
All he knew was that it was superior. 

When harvest-time came this row yielded 299 
good ears on 300 stalks. Many of the ears weighed 
twenty ounces; some weighed eighteen; some 
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weighed only twelve or thirteen. But the entire 
crop averaged almost exactly a pound apiece. So 
from this one row Ned had 299 pounds of com. 
Seventy pounds make an ear bushel, so that this 
one row produced 4.27 bushels. And these were 
full, legal, weighed bushels — not bushels by 
measure. 

Ned was delighted at this, but he did not ap- 
preciate what it meant until he had done a little 
more figuring. He knew he had planted his com 
at the rate of 10,000 stalks to the acre. Thus the 
300 stalks in this row occupied but one-thirty- 
third of an acre. Ned multiplied his yield of 4.27 
bushels by 33 and could hardly believe the result. 
The row had produced at the rate of almost 141 
bushels to the acre! 

For a moment Ned sat motionless, unable to 
believe the figures before him. Then he leaped 
to his feet and went shouting through the house. 

"Dad I Dad I WeVe got it no\^ My best 
row produced at the rate of 141 bushels to the acre. 
Now weVe got some seed that will get us some- 
where!" 



CHAPTER XXIII 
NED GAINS A REPUTATION 

WHEN Ned told Mr. Holmes of the out- 
come of his^ ear-to-the-row test, the 
farmer's eyes lighted up with pleasure. 

"That's fine, Ned, fine!'* he exclaimed. "Of 
coi^rse a little row of three hundred stalks isn't a 
field of corn, and you can't expect anything like 
such a yield in a larger planting. But you are on 
the right track. You've found an ear of corn that 
produced wonderfully, and the seed from it is 
certain to be like the parent ear. Keep breed- 
ing from your best ears, Ned, and you are sure 
to produce a wonderful yielder. Absolutely 
sure." 

"But it takes so long," sighed Ned. "I shan't 
know for an entire year whether or not this seed 
is what I hope it is. If only we could grow two 
crops of corn a year! Then we could breed up our 
seed twice as fast as we can now." 

The big farmer laughed. "Never you mind, 

Ned. You are getting there fast enough," he 

said. "Think where you were three years ago." 

293 
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Scx>n after this talk Mr. Holmes happened to 
meet the editor of the village paper. He told hiffll ^ 
about Ned and his corn-breeding experiments.!^ 
The editor was greatly interested. He went up 
the notch and learned from Ned himself the storjl 
of the ear-to-the-row experiment. I , 

Ned was greatly pleased to think that the editor I 
considered his work worth mention in the news- 
paper; but Ned did not dream of what was to come 
from this talk with the editor. To begin with, 
Ned's work was described in a column story on 
the front page. Ned could hardly believe his eyes 
when he saw the account. At the best he had 
expected only a paragraph. And he was even 
more astonished at the attention shown him by 
grown men and successful farmers. Everywhere 
they stopped him on the street or called him into 
their fields as he was passing, to learn at first hand 
about his corn. Overnight Ned found himself 
famous. Men were saying of him: "There goes a 
boy that will be the best com raiser in Pennsyl- 
vania by the time he's a man." Ned's fellows 
frankly envied him. They called him lucky. 
Ned smiled bitterly at that. He thought of the 
years of self-denial and hard work that had gone 
into the production of his com. He remembered 
the bruised ribs, the aching muscles, and the 
pain he had suffered from his sprained ankle. All 
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this was part of the "luck" that had produced his 
com. 

He read the newspaper story over and over; 
and at first it made him feel very proud. But it 
did not spoil him for a minute. Nobody knew 
better than he did that Mr. Holmes had told the 
truth when he said that raising a patch of 300 
stalks of com was very different from raising an 
acre of com. Ned knew he could not hope to raise 
140 bushels of com on an acre or get anywhere 
near as much. And that made him more and 
more impatient for the next planting season t6 
come so that he could test his new seed. "It 
almost made him ashamed of the newspaper story. 
He had not actually raised 141 bushels of com to 
the acre and he knew he couldn't do it. It 
seemed almost like sailing under false colours to 
take credit for something he really hadn't done. 

"I wish Mr. Holmes hadn't told the editor about 
my com," Ned said to Irma. "That newspaper 
story gave me credit for something I haven't done. 
I wish it hadn't been printed until I had done 
something really worth while." 

"You ought to be glad it was printed, Ned," 
said Irma. "What you have done is very much 
worth while. Nobody else around here has ever 
done anything like it. And it will just call atten- 
tion to the big things you are going to do, Ned. 
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If you are going to be a com breeder it's mrordi a 
lot to 3'ou for people to know about your com.** 

"That's so/' assented Ned. "I didn't think 
about that. But suppose I don't make good and 
my com won't prove up in a big planting?" 

"But you're going to make gpod, Ned. Ycm 
can't help it if j^ou go on working the way you 
are working now. Don't you remember what 
Mr. Holmes said about having faith and keeping 
on working?" 

Ned's school had begun before his com was har- 
vested, and he was now as busy as ever — even 
busier, it seemed to Ned. Irma was attending 
high school, too, and Tom was continuing at the 
district school. Daily the three friends walked 
down the notch together with their school-books 
under their arms. When it grew colder Tom and 
Ned set a line of traps along the way, which they 
tended on their trips up and down the notch. 
And Tom had other traps in the forest and up the 
notch, for he was trying to earn every penny he 
could by trapping, for use in the spring. Tom 
as well as Ned was looking forward to the next 
planting season. 

The approach of cold weather did not stop the 
improvements at the Higgins homestead. Ned 
and his father enlarged the new pig-pen so that it 
would accommodate twenty-five pigs the next 
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ieason. Mr. Higglns, as soon as his fodder was 
~ all in the barn, found a place again at the lumber 
'Camp, hauling logs; and the money he earned 
^ replaced some of the funds that had gone to- 
ward payment of the mortgage. So the Higgins 
family was not so short of money as it had seemed 
it would be. 

The year that Ned raised his first acre of corn 
Silas Higgins had had only two cows; but since 
the need of manure had been impressed upon him, 
he had been raising his yearly calves instead of 
selling them. Now there were four milkers and 
two young cows. Ned's system of keeping ac- 
counts showed how much food these cows ate and 
how much profit came from them. The margin 
of profit was next to nothing. 

"Those cows are poor milkers," Ned said to his 
father, after studying his figures. "They hardly 
pay the cost of their keep." 

**Well," said Mr. Higgins, who had never for- 
gotten the lesson of the pigs, "what are we going 
to do about it ? " 

" Find out which cows pay their way and which 
don't; and get rid of the latter," said Ned. "We'll 
measure their milk and keep records for a time." 

Ned made a chart for each of the four cows; and 
thereafter each time a cow was milked, the bucket 
was set on the scales, the milk weighed, and the 
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wei^it of milk jotted down on the proper chait 
This test was continiied for a month. But long 
before the month was up, it became apparent where 
the weak spots were in the Higginses' dairy. The 
best cow averaged nearly twenty-five pounds 
at a milking, or fifty pounds a day. The next 
best gave but eighteen pounds. The other two, 
together, did not yield so much milk as the best 
cow. The feed they ate was worth much more 
than the milk they gave. 

"Well, who'd a' thought it?" said Mr. Higgins 
in astonishment. "That's somethin' else we've 
I'amt." 

The two unprofitable cows were sold at the first 
favourable opportunity and the money received 
from them paid for one good cow. This cow they 
tested for a month. 

When Ned cast up the figures, he said: "Dad, 
what do you think ? The new cow gives more milk 
than any cow we've had. She's averaged sixty 
pounds a day for the month. We're getting more 
milk from three cows now than we used to get 
from four. See how much we save in feed." 

"Now, who'd a' thought it?" said Mr. Higgins 
in amazement. "Who'd a' thought it? Just as 
soon as we get the money we'll buy another like 
her. We'll need lots of skim milk for them little 
pigs that's to fill the new pen next spring." 



CHAPTER XXIV 
FIGHTING A FLOOD 

AS for spring itself, it seemed to Ned 
that it would never come. He was like a 
boy who receives an express package a 
week before Christmas with instructions not to 
open it until Christmas Day. Ned had his racks 
full of seed from the best rows in his ear-to-the- 
row patch. But he did not know what that seed 
would do under ordinary field conditions. It 
might not produce any more com than he had 
grown on his best acre, for he had always replanted 
wherever there was a missing stalk in his fields. 
Sometimes, when he thought of this, he felt sure 
that this new seed would show no improvement in 
the yield over his old seed; and then he became 
almost despondent. Sometimes he told himself 
that this corn had eared out so much better than 
any he had ever had that it was certain to produce 
more grain to the acre; and then he was hopeful. 
Day by day his impatience grew. It seemed to 
Ned that he was like a traveller in the Far West 

who walks for hours toward some towering height 

299 
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and seems never to get any nearer to it. For 
years now Ned had been advancing toward the 
perfect strain of com; and it seemed to him that he 
was still as far from it as he had been at the start. 
Fortunately for Ned he was busy every minute; 
and that made the time pass rapidly. For one 
thing he pruned and sprayed the twenty-five trees 
in the apple orchard. He kept well up in his 
classes, but he found time to do a great deal of 
reading about corn. Ever5rthing he could get 
hold of that dealt with com growing he read. And 
he acquired many an idea in this way that was 
subsequently to be of use to him. 

Far sooner than seemed possible, winter passed 

and planting time came again. A hundred times 

Ned examined the racks of tested seed ears that 

hung in his room. He had selected seed from five of 

the ten rows in his ear-to-the-row patch. His best 

patch, which produced at the rate of 141 bushels 

to the acre, had been much better than any other 

row. Yet five of the rows had yielded at a rate of 

more than 100 bushels to the acre. The second 

best row had produced at the rate of 132 bushels, 

the third at 125 bushels, the fourth at 119 bushels, 

and the fifth had yielded at the rate of 109 bushels. 

Ned took the best ten ears from his best two 

rows and made another ear-to-the-row planting. 

To keep this com separate from that in the fields, 
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so that there might be as little cross pollination as 
possible, Ned planted his ten rows in a little de- 
pression that led to the brook. The ground was 
low, but well drained because the surface water 
ran into the brook. The soil was rich, for the hol- 
low was part of the new ground that had been put 
under cultivation. If there was any land on the 
farm that would produce well, Ned knew it was 
this little piece. He smiled with satisfaction when 
he had finished his planting. Then he smiled 
with amusement at the appearance of his patch, 
which was little more than thirty feet wide and 
ten times as long. 

"I don't care what it looks like,'' laughed 
Ned, "if only it will give me the seed I am 
after." 

The seed for his fields Ned chose from the seed 
yielded by his best three rows in the ear-to-the 
row patch. The mixing of the three strains would 
give the resulting growth fresh vitality. Discard- 
ing the grains from butt and tip, Ned shelled the 
rest of the kernels into a big pan, stirring the com 
round and round with his fingers so as to mix the 
three kinds thoroughly. 

When he had shelled all the com necessary, he 
ran his hand into the great sack into which he had 
dumped the shelled grain, and fingered the seed 
lovingly. "The poorest row yielded 125 bushels," 
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he muttered, ** and this seed ou^t to make a great 
showing." 

The spring was late and the field for the main 
planting was not so well drained as the little 
hollow where the ear-to-the-row patch had been 
set out. The ground was still too wet to work, and 
Ned could hardly curb his impatience. This time 
his father had to hold him in check. Once Ned 
had had to restrain his father. But the ground 
dried in due time, and Ned and his father made 
a wonderful seed-bed and planted the precious 
grains. 

By the time this was accomplished, the com 
in the ear-to-the-row patch was above-ground. 
Never did a mother watch her baby or a hen her 
chickens more carefully than Ned tended this 
patch of com. The minute it was high enough he 
gave it careful cultivation. The ground had been 
heavily manured before ploughing, and a little 
fertiliser had been worked into the soil when the 
seed was planted, to provide ready food for the 
young plants. Now Ned scattered a dressing of 
nitrate of soda along each row before cultivating. 
Still later he gave the patch other dressings of 
fertiliser, and he had used both manure and com- 
mercial fertiliser in his big field. The ground was 
so much improved now that^ed was sure the 
fertiliser would help the com greatly; and he 
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meant to spare neither money nor work in his 
effort to make a record crop. 

Night and morning Ned visited his ear-to-the- 
row patch, though he had to cross the entire farm 
to get to it. There was literally not one weed in 
the patch. Besides cultivating it with his horse cul- 
tivator, Ned worked this patch with a hoe, care- 
fully cutting down every blade of grass or weed 
growth in the rows. It seemed to Ned that he 
found it necessary to do some hoeing or digging 
every time he came to the patch. So he took an 
old mattock and a spade to the patch and left 
them there, leaning them against an old, dead tree 
that stood on the bank of the run at the end of the 
com patch. 

Tom, who was out of the district school two 
months earlier than Ned was free from high school, 
had been as busy as Ned. With the money from 
his furs he had bought at the spring sales a plough, 
a harrow, a cultivator, and a one-horse planter. 
The implements were not very good, but Tom got 
them for almost nothing. In addition he bought 
a broken-down horse for twenty-five dollars. The 
animal had been injured by abuse, and Tom 
believed that with care it would become a good 
horse. Ned was so busy with his own work that 
he did not have time to visit Tom until the first 
of June, after all his own com was planted. What 
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he saw made him open his eyes wide. Tom had 
planted the five acres of com, as he had said he 
would, and he was now preparing two acres more 
for potatoes. In addition he had ploughed and 
planted the garden. He had torn down the old, 
rotting garden fence and burned it; and he was 
getting posts ready to make a wire fence. He had 
cleaned away the weeds and brush about the house, 
nailed fast the weather-boards that were loose, 
mended the broken steps, and otherwise improved 
the dingy home. The Sheldon place looked so much 
improved that Ned could hardly believe his eyes. 

Tom greeted him warmly, and when Ned ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the altered appearance of 
things, Tom said: ** Don't give me the credit; take 
that yourself. If you hadn't showed me what a boy 
can do when he tries, do you think Fd ever have 
done this? When I seen what you was doin', 
and you bein' younger'n me, it made me feel 
ashamed o' myself. I ain't forgot what I owe 
you, Ned. You're goin' to be a great man, I can 
see that. I won't never amount to as much as 
you, Ned, but I'm goin' to be somebody, anyhow." 

Ned was greatly affected by this frank speech 
of Tom's. He knew that he had been instru- 
mental in getting Tom started to work and that 
he had helped him somewhat. Yet the realisa- 
tion of the fact that his own example had ac- 
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complished what no amount of talk or chiding 
could have brought about, nearly stunned him. 
He had never before thought much about the 
influence that we exert on others through our own 
conduct; and he was too young to know that 
nothing so helps a man to be faithful in his own 
life as the example of others who are faithful. So 
he went home much affected and more drawn to 
Tom than ever. 

The days passed. The weather began to grow 
warm, just as the com likes it. The plants in 
Ned*s fields grew taller and sturdier. The nitrate 
of soda made them shoot up so fast that one could 
almost see them grow. On windless nights Ned 
would sometimes stand in the doorway of his home 
listening. When he heard the rustling of the com 
leaves he smiled happily, for he was listening to 
the sound of the corn growing. 

The end of June was at hand and Ned's com 
was now almost as high as his knees. It was a 
dark, blue-green colour, indicating great vigour. 
Barring the possibility of a drought or a devastat- 
ing storm, the com was almost certain to produce 
a wonderful crop. But not until his com was 
actually in the crib would Ned know what success 
he had had. So now he was as eager for fall as 
previously he had been for spring. He could 
hardly wait for the days to pass. 
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But one day something occurred that made Ned 
forget his impatience, his hopes, his dreams of 
the future, and filled him with sickening terror, 
for the time. Clouds had been gathering for a 
day, and the heavens were dark and threatening, 
when it began to rain. There was no wind, and 
at first the storm was not violent. But the rain 
fell in torrents. 

"This will certainly help the com,** said Ned 
with a happy smile; for the weather had been very 
dry. 

But when the rain continued to fall hour after 
hour, pouring down in an unceasing flood, Ned 
began to look serious. His main field was on a 
slope. The grade was not steep, but so much 
water had fallen that the ground could not pos- 
sibly drink it all in, and Ned knew that by this 
time there must be considerable water flowing 
over the surface of the ground. He was afraid it 
would wash away some of his precious soil and 
perhaps lay bare the roots of his com. 

"But it can't hurt my ear-to-the-row patch," 
he sighed happily. "A lot of water will probably 
run into the hollow, but the ground there is so 
nearly level that it will drain away without doing 
any harm." 

The rain had begun before noon. At seven 
o'clock it was still raining, the water falling on the 
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house roof like water pouring over a dam. Theh 
the downpour ended as suddenly as it had begun. 
But afar off was heard the rumble of thunder, in- 
dicating more rain. 

"Now that's funny," said Mr. Higgins. "Who 
ever heard of a thunder-storm foUowin' on the 
heels of an all-day rain?" 

But common or uncommon, there was no doubt 
that a storm was approaching. Swiftly it drove 
up the river valley, the lightning flashing ever 
nearer at hand, the thunder sounding ever closer 
and more ominous. Over the hills that shut in 
the notch, jagged black clouds began to appear. 
Closer and more awful sounded the thunder. 
The Hghtning flashed with blinding glare, the 
thunder crashed on every side, resounding and 
reverberating among the hills until the notch was 
filled with terrifying noises. Down came the rain 
once more, in great sheets that drove violently 
before the wind and beat at every crack and crevice 
in the house. It blurred the window-panes. It 
poured from the eaves in floods. It beat against 
the weather-boards. It whirled under the porch- 
roofs. Trees bent before the blast of wind, lashing 
their arms about furiously. Leaves were torn 
from their stems by the gusts and swept onward 
before the wind. The notch roared with the fury 
of the storm. 
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Darkness came and still the storm continued. 
At times the thunder died away and the tempest 
seemed to have passed. Then it burst out again 
in all its fury. Incessant lightning flashes made 
the notch as light as day. The wind roared even 
more fiercely than before. And the rain fell end- 
lessly, unceasingly, monotonously, beating down 
with awful force. 

Ned had been within doors ever since the begin- 
ning of the storm. At first he thought little of it, 
busying himself with his books. But when hour 
followed hour and the floods continued, he be- 
came more and more anxious about his com. 
When the little break in the storm had come, he 
had pulled on his boots and was about to set 
forth to inspect his fields. But, the thunder- 
storm approaching, his mother had called him 
back. After that he could do nothing but watch 
the storm. His anxiety for his com, increasing 
with every passing moment, would not permit 
him to read. Now he stood at a window and 
tried to see through the rain-blurred pane. He 
walked the floor in his uneasiness. Then he re- 
turned to the window, trying with all his power 
to see through the sheets of rain. For a moment 
it stopped. The rumble of it on the roof ceased. 
The quiet was almost startling. Then Ned heard 
a sound that made his heart stand still. From 
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mhout came a loud, roaring noise that seemed 
o fill the notch and rise to the very heavens. It 
vas as insistent, as, penetrating, as terrifying as 
:he thunder of Niagara. It was the roaring of a 
[nountain torrent. The brook had become a great 
stream and was tearing along with a power irre- 
sistible. Only the drumming of the rain on the 
roof had prevented Ned from hearing the sound 
long before this. He rushed to the door and 
threw it open. The roar became deafening. 
Ned's face turned white as chalk. 

"My seed-corn!'* he cried, "my seed-corn! It 
will all be washed away.*' 

He stood in the open doorway, paralysed with 
fear. At that instant a crack of lightning pierced 
the darkness with a blinding glare, lighting up the 
entire notch. Ned, looking directly toward the 
roaring brook, saw the bolt strike a tall, gaunt tree 
that quivered an instant and fell prostrate.. The 
terrible thunder-clap made Ned involuntarily 
close the door. 

He turned from the door and ran for his boots. 
"The dead tree by my ear-to-the-row patch is 
down,*' he cried. "If it dams the brook my com 
will be ruined.'* 

"You're not going out in this storm," said Mrs. 
Higgins in protest, as Ned pulled on his boots and 
a stout coat. 
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But Ned hardly heard his mother. He grabbed 
his hat and rushed out into the night. A second 
later he ran in again and got a lantern. "Ym 
going to look at my com patch/' he shouted and 
was off as fast as he could run. 

He made poor headway. Everything was run- 
ning with water. In the fields he sank above his 
ankles in the wet earth. In low places he splashed 
through water many inches deep. He had to 
pass through his main field of com, and he saw as 
he stumbled along that it was not much damaged. 
It was not tall enough to be much hurt by the 
wind, and the soil did not appear to have washed 
badly. The thought cheered Ned greatly, but the 
awful roar of the brook, that grew louder as he 
proceeded, filled him with dread. As he drew 
near, he saw that the stream was over its banks. 
By the dim ray of his lantern he could see the 
water whirling along, terrible in its might. The 
sight made him shudder. He did not know what 
might happen to him if he should fall into it. 
With the utmost caution he made his way along 
the edge of the water. The very thunder of it 
chilled him with fear. It was so terrifying that he 
wanted to go back to the house; but he kept on 
wjithout faltering. Down the rushing current 
he saw sticks and logs and pieces of wood sweeping 
in endless procession. 
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When he came to his seed-corn patch he stood 
or a moment trying to see by the dim light of his 
antem, which he held far out from him. What 
le saw made him cry out with fear. The dead 
:ree had fallen directly across the brook. Some 
>f its roots still held the butt end, while the upper 
part of the trunk was jammed fairly behind a 
stout tree on the farther bank. The great trunk 
dad dammed the brook! Already the logs and 
driftwood were beginning to jam against the 
prostrate log, forming a perfect dam across the 
stream. The water, held back, was spreading 
out over the land on Ned's side of the brook. The 
other bank was high and steep. The lowest part 
on Ned's side was the slight depression where the 
com stood. Here the water was rising with ter- 
rible rapidity. 

For fully a minute Ned stood by the roaring 
brook, motionless, paralysed by the sight. At 
the far end of his long patch of com the ground 
rose slightly; but on the other side of that rise it 
sloped away again sharply. If the water rose 
higher than this tiny elevation, it would pour over 
it and dig a channel for itself as it ran. The entire 
brook would thus be diverted. And with that 
freshet rushing through his com patch Ned knew 
that his corn plants would be uprooted in a fraction 
of a second, his soil washed away, and the best 
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part of the farm utterly ruined by the surging 
flood. Already the water was a foot deep in the 
com. But as yet it was doing no harm. If the 
stream could be prevented from getting over the 
little ridge, the com and the farm could be saved. 
But to do it, the dam must be broken or the water 
in some way led around it. 

Desperately Ned stmggled through the water 
toward the base of the fallen tree. He gave a 
cry as he saw the handle of his spade and his mat- 
tock sticking up above the water. Ned grasped 
them and waded on through the hollow. A single 
glance told him he could do nothing here. He 
could not budge the tree, and the higher ground 
on which it had stood formed a further wall to 
hold back the water. Desperately Ned tried to 
cut a channel between the tree stump and this 
higher ground. But the earth was full of long, 
thick roots and great stones. In vain Ned plied 
spade and mattock. He made almost no head- 
way. 

Now the storai began again. The rain came 
down in sheets, and the wind whipped up afresh. 
The water rose rapidly. Already it was above 
Ned's knees. His sole hope of saving the com 
lay in building up the little elevation at the end of 
the patch. Seizing his tools and. his lantern, Ned 
stumbled through the water to highef ground, then 
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ran — slipping, stumbling, sliding — ^for the upper 
part of his precious com patch. 

Already the water was within two feet of the top 
of this elevation. Ned set his lantern down and 
began digging furiously. From the higher ground 
on the sides he dug the earth and threw it on the 
lowest part of the little ridge. A shovelful at a 
time he built up an earthen dike. Digging 
blindly, madly, Ned did not notice that his 
dike was not level, but was higher at the sides 
than in the middle, just where the danger was 
greatest. The wet earth stuck to his spade and 
hindered him. It was so heavy that he tired 
quickly. But he dared not stop to rest. The 
lightning flashes blinded him. The rain wet him 
to the skin. The mud clung to his boots unril 
his feet were like leaden weights. Continually 
he slipped. Often he fell. His hands became 
muddy and the shovel slipped in his grasp. But 
he kept on, digging wildly, throwing the earth 
almost blindly, building up his wall an inch while 
the water rose two inches. Suddenly he found 
that he had dug away as much earth on one side 
of his patch as he dared. He seized his lantern, 
waded through the hollow, and began to wall up 
the other side. 

Tired to the point of exhaustion, he found his 
task here even harder than it had been on the 
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other side of the depression. The slope of the 
ground on this side was so gradual that he had to 
bring his earth from some little distance. More- 
over, there were many stones here. Dropping 
spade and lantern, Ned swung his mattock time 
and again, turning up the wet earth, tearing loose 
the hindering stones, until he had thrown up a 
great heap of ground. Then seizing his shovel 
he plunged it into the mound and ran with 
his burden to his dike. Back and forth, back 
and forth, as swift as a shuttle, Ned ran between 
his pile of earth and his dike. Once he fell. He 
lay prone, utterly unable to rise. Then he stag- 
gered to his feet and tottered back for another 
shovel of earth. As he reached the dike with it, 
he saw that the water was almost level with the 
centre of the dike. He discovered that he had 
left a low place there. He cried out, a great sob 
shaking him. "My com!" he cried. "My com!" 
There was agony in the cry. In another moment 
the water would be over the low point in the dike 
and the end would have begun. 

Frantically Ned rushed for another shovel of 
earth and threw it in the low place. But he 
needed a cartful, not a shovelful. He tore back 
for another shovelful. When he returned, the 
water was just lapping the top of the low part, 
ready to surge over. Ned threw the earth into 
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the breach. It stayed the water a moment. 
Then the wave lapped the top and began to trickle 
over. Ned was back with another shovelful. As 
he shot it into the breach he slipped, his foot 
whirled from under him, striking the lantern, and 
Ned found himself in pitch darkness. His very 
shovel was gone. A great sob burst from him. 
Then he cried out, "You shan't go over. You 
shan't ! " An illuminating flash of lightning showed 
him the low part in the dike, with a little thread 
of water pouring over it. In another second 
Ned was lying at full length along his dike, closing 
with his own body the little break in his dam. 

He lay as straight and still as he could, lest the 
weight of his body should crush down the frail 
earthen wall. Ceaselessly the rain continued to 
pour down. But Ned heeded it not. He could 
get no wetter than he was. But the lightning 
was terrifying, now that he had nothing to do to 
keep him busy. The glare in his upturned eyes 
was blinding. The roar of the thunder was ter- 
rible. Under the middle of his back Ned felt the 
cold water rising. His head was pillowed in the 
mud of his dike. He could feel that he was slowly 
sinking into the mud. The cold water rose higher 
and higher on his body. His exertions had heated 
him until he had sweated profusely. The cold 
water chilled him so that he shook all over. He 
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began to fear that he would shake his dike to 
pieces. A little more and the water would be flow- 
ing over him, and all his efforts would have been 
in vain. Gently Ned raised his head and waited for 
another lightning flash, to look at his dike and the 
stage of the water. 

"It ought to be over the dam by this time," he 
muttered aloud. "If it goes over the dam before 
it runs over me, the com is saved." 

With staring eyes he watched at each flash of 
lightning. But the water continued to creep up. 
Now it was nearly over him. Now a little wave 
rippled across his stomach. Another followed. 
Ned began to sob. "It*s all over," he cried. Yet 
he lay still. With his arm extended along his 
body he held back the flood still another moment. 
He was wating for the water to rise above hisi arm. 
Then he could do nothing more. He had done 
his best — and lost. His corn was doomed. The 
work of years was to be swept away in a single 
night. 

In his agony of mind Ned momentarily forgot 
the water. Then his mind came back to it. "I 
wonder whether it's over yet," he said. He waited 
for a lightning flash to show him. It was some 
time coming, for the storm was fast passing. 
When it came, Ned could not believe his eyes. 
The water had actually gone down. 
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! Hope sprang up in his heart again. "It's over 
the dam!** he cried aloud. "It's over the dam. 
My com is saved." 

A great surge of happiness swept over him. 
"All I've got to do now is to lie here till the brook 
gets down," muttered Ned. " I wonder how long 
it will be." 

But he was wrong. When he looked again he 
saw that the water was still lower. Every suc- 
ceeding lightning flash told the same story. The 
water was going down. And the rain was no 
longer falling. 

"It's got around the log somehow," muttered 
Ned, groping for an explanation of the falling 
water. " If it was going over it, the water would 
stay level." 

Soon his body was entirely out of water. He 
could hardly wait to be free to rise, for he was 
shaking with cold and plastered with mud. Just 
as he rose, he heard some one shouting his name. 

"Here! Here!" he called. "Down by the 
seed-corn patch." 

A light danced here and there. Presently Mr. 
Higgins appeared, making his way falteringly 
through the mud. 

"Why didn't you come sooner?" cried Ned, a 
sudden surge of indignation coming into his mind. 
^^I've been here fighting this stream for hours." 
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"Hours?" said Mr. Higgins. "Why, it's only 
fifty minutes since you left the house/* 

"But you knew what had happened," said 
Ned. "Why didn't you come to help me sooner?" 

"We didn't know where you were, Ned. The 
storm made such a noise that we couldn't hear 
what you said when you rushed out and we didn't 
know where you were. I've been hunting for you 
for fifteen minutes." 

"Well, let's see what happened to the dam," 
said Ned. 

"Dam?" echoed Mr. Higgins. 

"Sure. The dead tree was hit by lightning and 
fell across the run. I saw it fall. That's why I 
left the house." 

They went to the run. The water was falling 
fast, draining gently out of the little corn patch 
into the run. The stream was shrinking back 
within its banks again. The water was pouring 
around the butt of the log. It had commenced 
to run past it through the little opening Ned had 
made as he tried to dig a channel between the 
tree butt and the high ground. Now the ground 
was washed away, the long tree roots were pro- 
jecting gaunt and bare, and the water was surging 
under them. A few bits of wood had lodged 
against the tree roots, but not enough to hinder 
the flow of water. 
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"If I hadn't dug here first," said Ned, "the 
water would have gone over my dam of earth and 
there wouldn't be any corn patch here now." 

He turned and peered out toward the corn. 
The soil around the butt of the log was gone, 
several stalks of corn along the stream bank had 
vanished with the ground that held them, and the 
com in the patch was plastered with mud and 
slime. But it was still there, the soil had not been 
washed away, and the water was now so low that 
the muddy ground was becoming visible in the 
patch. 

"You're safe now," sighed Ned, tenderly strok- 
ing one of the muddy stalks, " and if a rain doesn't 
soon clean you, I will wash the dirt off, myself. " 

Then he turned to his father. " Let's get home, 
dad," he said. "I'm wet ta the skin and awfully 
cold. But I don't care a bit now that I know the 
corn's safe." 



CHAPTER XXV 
A FORETASTE OF VICTORY 

THE com was safe, too. The little flood 
in the seed patch had been of such brief 
duration that, excepting the land it 
had washed away along the edge of the stream, it 
had done virtually no harm. Thanks to the fact 
that there was very little grade in the depression, 
the water had drained out as gently as it had 
entered the hollow. The soil had not been washed 
away. To be sure the com plants were coated 
with mud, which would seriously have aflPected 
their breathing had it remained and dried hard. 
But the rain began to fall again after Ned reached 
home, coming now in gentle showers that washed 
the plants clean and did no harm. 

When Ned went early the next morning to see 
his patch, by daylight, he could hardly believe his 
eyes. There was absolutely nothing except the 
fallen tree with its piled-up debris and the damp 
soil to tell of the awful hours of the preceding 
night. The brook was back again almost to its 

normal height. Only along its margin and about 
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the butt of the fallen tree had the soil been washed 
away. The main field of corn was uninjured. 
The seed-corn patch looked as fresh and clean as 
could be; and the little plants waved gently in the 
wind and glinted as the bright morning sun struck 
them. Everywhere Nature wore a smiling face. 
It hardly seemed possible that twelve hours pre- 
viously the world had appeared so terrible. 
[ As the days passed it became evident that it 
would be a prosperous year on the Higgins farm. 
The cattle and the pigs were thriving. The oats 
were growing tall and heavy with grain. The 
wheat was filling out with great heads. The corn 
was shooting up tall and sturdy. When it tasselled 
out and the ears began to form, Ned went through 
his ear-to-the-row patch and cut the tassel from 
every stalk that had no ear. It is the pollen of 
the tassel falling on the silk of the ear that makes 
the corn grains grow on the cob. The wind scat- 
ters this powdery pollen so that a single tassel 
will pollinate the silk on many ears. This pollen 
gives to the new ear some of the characteristics of 
the plant that produced the pollen. That was why 
Ned, in preparing his seed, had mixed the kernels 
so thoroughly. He wanted to cross breed the 
characteristics of the different plants that produced 
the seed. And because these plants were strong, 
he knew that this intermixture of qualities would 
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give the corn increased vigour. And it was to 
prevent this same cross pollination that he had ^ 
separated his seed-corn patch from his main field; 
for his seed-corn was the very finest com he had, 
and the pollen from the main field of corn would 
hurt rather than help this special patch. So now 
he cut away the tassels from all barren stalks, 
lest the pollen from them give to the com a ten- 
dency toward barrenness. 

Ned's days were filled with labour, and they 
passed swift as the shuttle in a weaver's loom. 
Before he knew it the summer was over, school- 
days were at hand, and the time for cutting the 
corn was near. Carefully Ned watched the ma- 
turing ears, and when they had reached just the 
proper stage, he cut and shocked the com in his 
ear-to-the-row patch, after first selecting his seed 
ears. Then, before and after school, he helped 
his father cut the corn in the main field. The 
ten acres were cut by the end of the third week in 
September; and it was not a day too soon. For 
the next night there came a heavy frost. 

Now came the most trying period of the year for 
Ned — ^the period of waiting while his corn dried 
out. For the ears could not be husked and put 
away until they were well dried and hardened, or 
they would mould in the crib. If Ned had found 
it hard to wait for the planting season to try out 
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his seed, he found it a hundred times harder to 
wait now, with the corn in his very hand, and 
yet with no way of knowing whether he had 
succeeded or failed. He could learn that only 
when the corn was husked and weighed. Mean- 
time Ned tried the best cure in the world for im- 
patience. He kept busy every waking moment. 

Indeed he had no choice in the matter. It was 
apple year on the Higgins farm. The apple trees, 
rejuvenated by pruning and spraying, had produced 
a wonderful crop. There were no more apples than 
usual, but they were of much better quality. By 
cutting off many branches, Ned had pruned away 
quantities of buds; so that fewer apples could form. 
But these grew so much larger than the fruit was 
ordinarily, that in quantity there were as many 
apples as ever. The Higginses* apples, as Mr. 
Higgins had told Judge Andrews, had always been 
wormy and good for little but cider making. 
This year there were few wormy ones. Of salable 
fruit there were fully one hundred bushels. Ned 
wrote to Judge Andrews, asking whether he wished 
any of the Smokehouse apples for himself and his 
friends. The answer was an order for four bar- 
rels, with a check enclosed for thirty dollars. 
Carefully Ned selected every apple that went into 
these four barrels, and when they were packed, 
Mr. Higgins took them at once to town and 
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shipped them to the proper addresses, by express. 
Ned also sent samples of his fruit to a commission 
house in the city and received an offer of three and 
a half dollars a barrel, delivered at the railroad 
station, for all the apples he cared to sell. After 
reserving their own supply, there still remained 
twenty barrels to sell. Ned got a load of barrels 
and shipped the remainder of his fruit to this 
firm. The hundred bushels of apples brought in 
just one hundred dollars. Nearly all of this was 
profit, for Ned's only expenses were for barrels 
and for the expressage on the fruit sent to Judge 
Andrews and his friends. 

When the check from the commission house 
came, Ned laid it with Judge Andrews's check in 
front of his father. 

" Dad," he said, "did you know that we picked a 
good cow from our apple trees this fall ? " 

Mr. Higgins looked puzzled. "I don't under- 
stand, Ned," he said. 

Ned laughed. "I mean that we made enough 
out of our apples to pay for that new cow we want. 
And we can get a good one this time — a registered 
animal." 

Mr. Higgins was so overcome with surprise that 
he could not say a word. But presently he looked 
at Ned and muttered: "And to think that I've 
been lettin' that amount o' money go to waste 
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year after year because I was too lazy to take keer 
o* them trees." Then he laughed and added: 
"You know what I told you about fools, Ned, when 
you raised your first litter o' pigs. Well, it's true." 

At last the time came to husk the com. Ned's 
seed-corn patch showed a great gain. One row 
had ten barren stalks; another, six; a third, three; 
and the remaining rows had each but one missing 
ear. Ned was a happy boy, when he had finished 
husking and weighing his seed-corn. 

"It's getting better all the time," he said to him- 
self, "but I haven't yet produced the com that will 
ear out 100 per cent. Maybe I can make it next 
year." 

But though he did not succeed in getting a 
perfect yield in any one of his ten seed rows, his 
yield had increased appreciably. The ears were 
longer, the kemels had lengthend perceptibly, and 
the weight had increased. His best row produced 
at the rate of 160 bushels to the acre. 

But Ned's greatest concern was with his big 
field. What had the ten acres yielded? What 
had his fine seed done under field conditions? 
Had the deep ploughing, the careful cultivation, 
the yearly tuming under of crimson clover, and 
the liberal use of fertiliser been justified? The 
years since Ned planted his first experimental 
acre had seen an amazing change in the soil of 
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Silas Higgins's farm. Would that change be re- 
flected in the size of this year's crop ? These and 
a hundred other questions Ned asked himself as 
he and his father tore away the husks and carted 
load after load of com to the crib. Then came the 
weighing — a slow and tedious process, for the 
Higginses had only small platform scales and had 
to weigh each load a bushel at a time as it was 
hauled in. But eventually the last ear was 
huskedy the last basketful weighed, and Ned 
totalled the weight. Twice he went over his 
figures to be sure that he was right. Then he 
sprang to his feet and went dancing about the 
house. 

"Ohl Dad," he cried, "we raised 115 bushels to 
the acre. Think of it — 115 legal, weighed bushels 
to the acre! Just think of it, dad." 

Then he ran back to the stable and did some 
more figuring. "What do you think it is worth?" 
he demanded a little later. 

"Give it up," said Mr. Higgins. "How much 
is it, Ned?" And he leaned forward, his eyes 
wide and eager. 

"Almost $750," said Ned. 

Mr. Higgins sank back with a sigh. "Martha," 
he said, "it just don't seem possible." 

But there was something still better in store 
for Ned. When he told Mr. Holmes about his 
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com crop, that individual passed the news along 
to the village editor again. He knew the value of 
publicity. The editor had a long talk with Ned, 
and once again his name appeared in public print. 
This time the story told of the proving of the seed, 
an account of which had been printed the previous 
year. And it told, also, of the improved seed for 
the next year. 

At Mr. Holmes's suggestion Ned exhibited his 
best ten ears at the county fair, which this year 
was unusually late. The ten cylinders of golden 
grain attracted more attention than any other 
single exhibit. But that was not because they 
won the first prize of ten dollars. It was because 
of the story in the newspaper. The entire county 
was interested in those ten ears of com. 

"What will you take for those ears?" asked a 
progressive farmer of Ned. 

They are not for sale," answered Ned. 

Give you a dollar for them," said the man. 

Ned smiled and repeated his statement. 

**Give you five dollars," urged the man. 

Ned shook his head. 

**Give you ten," said the man. 

**They are not for sale at any price," said Ned, 
**but Fve got several bushels of fine ears from the 
same patch that I will sell." 

"What's it worth?" 
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"I don't know," repHed Ned, " but I wfll scB it 
for two and a half dollars a busheL" 

'Til take four bushels," said the man. 

The onlookers gasped. Two dollars and a half 
a bushel for com was a price that took their 
breath away. 

''Give me a bushel," said another purchaser. 

Ned entered the order. 

Three other men ordered a bushel each. In all, 
Ned sold ten bushels. The ten bushels netted 
him almost as much as forty bushels would have 
netted him at the regular mill price. 

Some of the com Ned took to mill. The miller 
said, "Is this some of that com I've heard so 
much about?" 

Ned smiled. "It's like the com I had on ex- 
hibition," he said. 

The miller took an ear and broke it in halves. 
Then he gave a long whistle. "Where did you get 
this com?" he demanded. 

"Raised it," said Ned. 

"Well, it's different from any com I've seen 
around here. Look at those grains — ^how long 
they are." And he held the ear out to Ned. 

"I know," said Ned, hardly glancing at the 
ear. "I bred them that way." 

The miller looked at him sharply. "Young 
man," he said, "you've got some remarkable com 
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here/' Then he called over his shoulder to an 
assistant, "Weigh out a bushel of these ears." 

The assistant weighed out the bushel. "Ex- 
actly seventy pounds," he said, as he came back 
from the scales. 

"Shell it and weigh the grain," said the miller. 

In a few moments the man was back. "Four 
pounds overweight," he reported. 

"Young man," said the miller, "that com runs 
sixty pounds to the bushel instead of fifty-six. I 
can afford to pay you more than the regular price 
for corn like that. I'll be glad to buy all youVe 
got for sale." 

Ned thanked the miller and drove home. On 
the way his mind went back again to the night in 
the log camp when he had determined to learn for 
himself whether or not his father's land would 
produce com. The intervening years had been 
years of hard work. But they had been happy 
years, for they had been years of growing success. 
And the prospect for the future was brighter than 
ever. Already the seed-corn was selling for an 
unbelievable price and the fame of it was spread- 
ing. 

When Ned related to Irma all that had occurred 
at the county fair and the mill, his eyes shone with 
happiness. "Now I know Fm on the right track, 
Irma," he said. "I never believed anybody 
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[ed looked at his companion in amazement, 
will take years before I can sell all I can raise 
»," said Ned, "even if I can ever do it. You're 

saying that to be nice, Irma. And besides, I 
't want to go away. I like it here so much 
: I don't want to leave. IVe put so much work 

this old place that now I couldn't bear to think 
saving it." 
Fm.so glad," said Irma. "I shouldn't want 

to go away. But just the same you'll have 
;o. I can see very well how it will work at. 
ir father's farm is too small for you. You'll 
1 more ground, Ned. You're certain to be a 
t com breeder some day." 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

NED MOu^^^s still higher 

HAPPY in his success, brimming with con- 
fidence in the future, Ned plunged into 
his last year's work at high school 
And indeed there was reason for him to be both 
happy and confident. The little home in the 
notch had never before known such prosperity. 
The mortgage was now paid in full and there was 
a goodly balance in the bank. The bam and the 
pig-pen were filled with new and improved stock. 
Mrs. Higgins's hen-house had been remodelled and 
enlarged, and was occupied by better breeds 
of fowls, that were paying good dividends in 
eggs. 

Farther up the notch, too, there was a new hap- 
piness. Tom's corn had been successful beyond 
expectation. His potatoes had produced well. 
Even his horse was growing into a good animal, 
with kind treatment. But best of all, the Sheldon 
family was picking up. The father had too long 
led a shiftless life ever to alter much; but Mrs. 
Sheldon had been quick to respond to the change 
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in her eldest son. So there was a new spirit at 
work in the Sheldon home. 

Ned was now eighteen years of age. Hard work 
had so developed and broadened him that he was 
a man in stature and strength. He began to look 
ahead very seriously. On the .Higgins farm 
practically every resource had been developed. 
They now had better fruit, better stock, better 
soil — and consequently a better income. But the 
maximum had not yet been reached. Year by 
year, with their system of rich cover crops to 
plough under in the spring and the increasing 
amount of manure, the fields must become richer 
and richer, and the crops grow larger and larger. 
Already the Higgins farm was yielding a better 
living than any one had ever believed that it could 
possibly yield. And this living would become still 
better. But Ned had now passed beyond the 
point of merely desiring to make a good living. 

He was fired with an ambition to earn a place in 
the world, to do something for society in general 
as well as for himself, to make the name of Higgins 
one that should never be forgotten. And he pur- 
posed to do all this by breeding up his corn. For 
Mr. Holmes had shown him that no governor, no 
senator, no public man, not even the President, was 
doing moire for the nation and the world than men 
like Edison and Burbank who were making life 
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more comfortable and beautiful. And Mr. Holmes 
had told Ned that a successful com breeder was 
second to none in his service to humanity, because 
he made food nK>re abundant, and therefore 
cheaper, by his work. So the breeding up of his 
com became ever a bigger and bigger thing in the 
eyes of Ned Higgins. His very heart was now 
wrapped up in his work. 

As he thought ahead along the years to come, 
he saw that Irma was right, and that he would 
need a larger farm. Ten or twelve acres at most 
was all the com that he could raise each year on 
his father's little farm. Ned saw that as a suc- 
cessful com breeder he would need to raise large 
fields of com. Even if he failed as a com breeder, 
he would want the big fields just the same, for he 
knew that in any case he could raise profitable 
crops for market. So he began to cast about in 
his mind for a suitable place. 

Now he began to realise what it would actually 
mean to leave the notch. He would have to part 
with Tom, and they would have no more good 
times together with their traps and guns. He 
could not help Tom with his corn growing, nor 
could Tom help him. Ned thought of how much 
Tom had helped him; for in trying to teach Tom, 
Ned had taught himself a great deal, too^ And 
Tom had often assisted him with his work. In- 
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deed, had it not been for Tom, Ned did not know 
what he would have done the year he sprained his 
ankle when so much depended upon the success of 
his corn. Ned would have to leave his father and 
mother, too. He loved his mother dearly; and 
now that his father had so changed he had come 
to love him, too. And there was Irma. At the 
thought of leaving her, Ned's spirits sank, for he 
realised that Irma was more to him than he had 
ever known before. He couldn't leave Irma. He 
not only wanted her, but he needed her. He still 
felt that all his success was due to her encourage- 
ment and good judgment. No, he couldn't leave 
Irma, and yet he very evidently must have a 
larger place. 

It was a puzzling situation and it began to worry 
Ned. So he resorted to his old remedy for anxiety 
— ^he plunged into his work harder than ever. It 
could hardly have been otherwise, for he had now 
acquired the habit of hard work; and habit is the 
most powerful factor in life. And because indus- 
try breeds success, Ned rose gradually higher and 
higher in his school work, until by the end of his 
high school course he was one of the leaders of his 
class. This fact helped Ned more than he realised. 
When he was graduated, the newspaper account 
of the graduation referred to Ned as the young 
com breeder who had raised 115 bushels of shelled 
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corn to the acre. It also spoke of him as one of mt * 
the brightest students at the high school The Ik 
story was read in farm homes all over the county, mm 
and farmers at once formed a higher opinion of tti: 
Ned. They saw that his success with com was not 
accidental; and that, in turn, made them think |N 
more highly of the com. Throughout the county 
farmers read the story of the graduation and re- 
marked, "If that Higgins boy has any seed-corn 
to sell next fall, maybe TU try a bit." 

But of this Ned, of course, knew nothing* 
Meantime he was living up to his resolve to mak^ 
his com worth buying. Never had he exercised 
greater care in his seed tests. Irma helped hii^ 
with them all, and they spent hours togethe^ 
examining and classifying the seed ears. Thi^ 
year Ned once more put his best seed into an acr^ 
by itself, and nothing was left undone to make the 
corn grow. The result was a crop of 140 bushels 
in the special acre, while the big field averaged 
125 bushels. The best row in the ear-to-the-row 
patch yielded at the rate of 175 bushels an acre. 

When the county fair was held, and Ned once 
more exhibited ten ears of com, there was not a 
farmer in attendance who had not heard of Ned 
Higgins or who did not want to see his exhibit. 
Ned had a little placard with his ears of com, 
stating that they were ears carefully developed by 
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the ear-to-the-row method, and that seed like 
it had produced 14b bushels on one acre, under 
common field conditions. Also Ned's card said 
that he had an abundance of seed for sale at 
three dollars a bushel. 

Ned attended the fair each day and spent most 
of the time in the booth where his corn was on 
exhibition. His very first customer was the man 
who had bought four bushels the year before. 

'*How did your corn turn out?" asked Ned, 
recognising the man. 

**Never had corn like it," was the reply. " Beat 
the best yield I ever had before by fifteen bushels 
^n acre. Just take my order for four bushels 
more." 

Others bought varying amounts of corn, usually 
in small quantities. Presently another man 
ordered four bushels. 

"You don't know me, do you?" he asked. 
Ned looked at the man keenly. "Are you one of 
the men who bought my corn last year?" he asked. 
"I am," replied the man, "and I want to say 
it raised the best corn I ever had." 

"Fm mighty glad," said Ned. "How much 
did it yield?" 

"Eighty-nine bushels to the acre," was the 
reply. "I never raised more than seventy bushels 
before." 
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These remarks were not lost on the crowd. Nor 
were those of Ned's other old customers; for every 
one came back and purchased seed and each told 
the same story — the good seed had increased his 
crop. 

The orders came faster and faster. The news- 
paper accounts and the testimony of these old cus- 
tomers, passed from mouth to mouth — ^had done 
the work. The public knew about Ned's corn, 
and the public was glad to buy it. Ned had taken 
from the stalks what he considered a ridiculously 
large amount of seed-ears, but long before the fair 
was over he had sold the last ear he could spare. 
But it was not the amount sold or the money real- 
ised that made him so happy. It was the knowl- 
edge that this problem was solved. He couM 
continue his corn breeding with the absolute cer- 
tainty that the public would buy his seed. 



CHAPTER XXVII 
THE LAST RUNG IN THE LADDER 

STRANGELY enough it was Irma who cast 
the first shadow over Ned's happy pros- 
pect. When he told her how well the seed- 
:orn had sold, she smiled and said: ^'It's just as I 
told you, Ned. I knew you would have no trouble 
to sell your corn. Fm so glad.'* For a time she 
^SLs thoughtful, then she said: "Last year you sold 
eed to six men. They had such success with it 
hat this year forty people bought it. Suppose 
^lese forty have good luck with their corn and 
-11 their neighbours about it. How many peo- 
fe do you suppose will be asking for it next 
ear?'' 

• * Gee ! " said Ned. " I don't know. But there'll 
e enough customers to buy all the seed I can 
Use." 

'^There'll be enough customers to buy more than 
ou can raise. And if there aren't enough next 
ear, there will be the year after. When people 
nd that a thing is worth while everybody wants 
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"That's so," said Ned. "It looks as though I 
shall not have any trouble selling all the seed I 



can raise." 



€i 



Ned, the trouble is not going to be about the 
customers but about the com." 

"What do you mean? I shall keep breeding it 
up year after year and it will be better all the 



time." 



*i 



It is not the quality of your com but the 
quantity I was thinking about. You know that 
only a small part of what you raise will be fit for 
seed. Pretty soon so many people will be asking 
for seed that you won't be able to meet the de- 
mand. If you don't raise enough seed, some one 
else will start in the business. YouVe got the 
field all to yourself now, Ned, and you want to 
keep it. So you must raise all the seed-com you 
can sell. And that means you will have to get 
more land, just as I told you before. You'll have 
to leave the notch, Ned." 

Ned looked at his companion blankly. He 
knew that she was right. All at once his success 
became distasteful to him. 

"I don't want to leave the notch," he pro- 
tested vigorously, "for I should have to leave 
you and " 

"Are you sure — ' — " She stopped abruptly 
and blushed. 
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Ned's eyes opened wide. "Irma, if I went 
iway and made a home would you " 

"Hush, Ned/' said Irma. "You forget that 

ve are talking about corn and, and Anyway 

iTou are going away to college in a few days." 

"But," protested Ned. 

Irma stopped him short. "I've thought of just 
:he very thing," she cried. "Why not lease the 
)ther farms in the notch? Father works only a 
ew acres and would be glad to lease the place, 
^o doubt the Sheldons would, too. Then you'd 
lave all the land you need." 

"But what about Tom.? I couldn't take his 
and away from him." 

"If you had three farms, Ned, you'd have to 
lave help to farm them. Why not take Tom?" 

"I know what to do," cried Ned. "I'll take 
Tom into partnership. I shall be away at college 
o much of the time now that somebody else will 
lave to do most of the work. Father's too old to 
rork so hard, but Tom is old enough and strong 
nough and he'd do it better than anybody else I 
now of. It's just the thing. You always think 
f the best plan, Irma." 

They sought Mr. Higgins. "Dad," said Ned, 
I'm thinking of leasing the Armstrong and 
•heldon places and taking Tom into partnership in 
he seed-corn business." 
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"Why, Ned/* said Mr. Higgins, with a choke in 
his voice, "I been thinkin' you and me'd be 
partners when you get done with college." 

"So we shall, dad," replied Ned, "but we'U 
make it a three-cornered partnership. Irma says 
Fve got to raise more seed-corn or the demand wiD 
increase faster than I can meet it. Then some- 
body else will step in and I'll lose part of my right- 
ful market." 

"I guess she's right," said Mr. Higgins^ "though 
Vd never have believed it afore this last county 
fair. My I Didn't your seed-corn sell like hot 
cakes ? " 

"Well, I don't intend to let the market get Ifal 
away from me," said Ned. "So I'm going to get |kiv 
more land and start breeding more com. You 
have all you can do to run our farm, dad. But 
I'm sure Tom will be willing to come in with us if 
his father will lease the place. He can go on with 
the corn work while I am away." 

"It's a good plan, Ned," assented Mr. Higgins. 
"You'll have 150 acres of land and it won't take 
long to bring it all up. The three of us together 
can handle it easy. We'll have to have more 
cows, and as soon as you get through college I 
suppose there'll be need for another house, eh?" 

He looked at Irma and smiled. She blushed 
again. "Please talk business," she said. 
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"Well, if you're agreed, I'll see Tom," said Ned, 
**and find out how he feels about it." 

Tom and his father were glad enough to make 
the change, and so the partnership of Higgins and 
Sheldon came into existence. Ned would not 
have to leave the notch, the corn breeding would 
not suffer while Ned was away at college, and the 
future looked brighter than ever. 

The story of Ned's success was copied from the 
village paper and printed in city papers far and 
wide. Judge Andrews saw the story and at once 
wrote to Ned. 

"We shall miss you very much at camp this 
fall," his letter read, "but we shall be glad in the 
knowledge that you are gaining more than you 
could ever get in a bear hunt, though we know 
what a Nimrod you are. 

"Somehow I have always felt that I was in a 
measure connected with your success. I made it 
possible for you to go to camp where you found 
your inspiration to be a com raiser, and the little 
sum I paid you for your bearskin helped you along 
when the way was rough. I have watched 
your progress with real concern, and I want to 
say that I and all the other members of the 
hunting club are proud to be associated with a 
boy who has made such a name for himself. 
Wc are looking for still greater things from you, 
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Ned, and ^e know that you will not disappomt P 
us. I ' 

A few days later Ned left for college. As he P^ 
drove to the railroad station with his parents and J'4 
Irma, Mr. Holmes stopped him. 

"Ned," he said, "I wish you great success. I 
know you will have it because you have learned 
the lesson of success — hard work." 

"And good friends," added Ned. 

"Oh! the friends always come with the work^ 
laughed Mr. Holmes. "They say that ever^' 
body loves a lover. They'd be a heap sight near^^ 
the truth if they'd say that everybody loves ^ 
hard worker." 

Irma looked relieved when Mr. Holmes finished' 
Ned laughed. "FU try to remember that," he 
said. "Good-bye." 

Mr. Higgins clucked to his horses and the team 
trotted on. 

Al Jordan was at the station to bid Ned good- 
bye. "You're gunnin' for somethin* bigger 'n a 
bear now, bud," he said, "but I ain't afraid you 
won't get it. Any boy that can kill bears ynth a 
lasso and catch coons in a fish-net, ain't goin' to let 
nothin' else that he wants bad get by him. I sup- 
pose you'll come back jes' bustin' with knowledge. 
Well, good luck to you, Ned." And he was gone. 

Ned said farewell to Irma last of all. Just as 
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the train thundered up to the station he whispered 
in her ear. She blushed deeply, hung her head an 
instant, then looked him square in the eye with a 
happy smile. 

'* Yes," she said, and their hands met in a warm 
clasp. 

A few moments later Ned was speeding away 
toward the great agricultural college. There were 
tears in his eyes, but they were tears of happiness. 
It was hard to leave his home and those he loved, 
i^ut it was only for a few months, and it was a 
necessary part of his development. Ned fully 
realised this now. He knew that the time and 
the labour spent in college would pay for them- 
selves manyfold in increased knowledge and ability, 
and in the enhanced reputation that he would gain 
and the higher prices that he would be able to 
obtain for his seed-corn. So he was very happy, 
despite the moisture in his eyes. 

When that moisture had cleared away, Ned 
drew from his pocket a soiled envelope and out of 
it took a still more soiled newspaper clipping. 
It was the story of the Alabama boy corn raiser. 
For the hundredth time Ned read the story. "FU 
never equal him unless I go South," muttered 
Ned. "But Tm going to be the best corn raiser 
up here in the North — and IVe already got my 
hand on the last rung of the ladder." 
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